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Radio Reception 

Better in South 
And in Mid-West 


Commissioners Sykes and 


Bellows Report Complaints 
Are Subsiding in 
Both Zones. 


Broadcasters Raise 
Fewer Objections | 


Public Hearings to Be Held on) 
19 Applications for Re- 
allocations of Power 


and Frequency. 
Generally satisfactory conditions in 
both the third and fourth radio zones of 
the United States are reported by the 
members of the Federal Radio 
districts, Judge 


A. Bellows, who 


respective 
Commission from those 
Eugene O. Sykes and H. 
have just returned from inspection trips 
lasting about one month. 

With the exception of scattered com- | 
plaints, broadcasting and reception | 
throughout the South and Middle West, 
embraced in these zones, were described 
as good. Listeners were reported to be | 
well satisfied with reception, 
which they generally agreed has 1m- | 
t of the broadcasters are 


summer 


proved, and mos - 
objections to the frequencies 
the Federal Radio Com- 
e 15 allocations. 


raising no 
assigned them by 
mission under the Jun 


Hearings to Begin Aug. D. 
The Commissioners returned in time 
to join with Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, 
chairman, and Commissioner O. Bs Cald- 
well, of New York, to conduct public | 
hearings on 19 applications filed by as | 
many stations for changes In wave 
length i ome. The hearings are ~ 
begin July 26, continuing until August o. 

Judge Sykes, in an oral statement | 
July 25, asserted that both broadcasting 
and reception in the South are quite | 
good, although static is bad on account 
of the season. He said he spent a large 
part of his time away from W ashington 
at his home in Jackson, Miss., where 
many broadcasters conferred with him 
on broadcasting problems. . 

“Everybody says we have improved 
conditions very much,” said J udge Sykes. | 
“There are some problems left to us | 
down there, but in general everything | 
is quite satisfactory and listeners are | 
satisfied.” ee 

In the 11 States which his district em- | 
braces, said Judge Sykes, there are from 
75 to 100 applicants who would like to 
build new stations, and some were said 
to have good claims to right to build | 
such stations in order to furnish local 
programs. However, the Commission | 
has taken the stand that no construction 
permits for new stations will be issued. | 

The states in Judge Sykes’ zone are 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisianna, Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

Problems in Middle West. 

Mr. Bellows’ zone embraces the states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- | 
sota, North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, | 
Kansas and Missouri. With Chicago, it 
includes a large share of the program | 
stations of the country and many of the | 
large broadcasters. 

There are a number of problems which 
must be faced in the Middle West, said 
Commissioner Bellows. Notably, these 
are matters of interference between sta- 
tions, constancy of frequency and dis- 
satisfaction with assigned wave lengths. | 
Public hearings before the commission 
will settle many of these diffiiculties, in 
Mr. Bellows’ opinion. 

The schedule was augmented July 25, 
with one hearing. It will be on the ap- 
plication of Station WSEA, Virginia 
Beach, Va., which seeks a frequency of 
680 kilocycles in lieu of its assignment 
to 1370, using 250 watts. 

Stations that have been notified to ap- 
pear at the hearing because they are on 
or near the frequency applied for are: 
WIR and WCX, Pontiac, Mich., and 
WEEI, Boston. Station NAA, Arlington, 
operated by the United States Navy, was 
also notified. The hearing is scheduled 
August 5. 

Docket of Hearings. 

Opening the docket of hearings before 
the Commission are the aypplications of 
Station WFR, New York City, and 
WFBE, Cincinnati. 

The former secks a frequency of 1,170 
kiloeycles instead of its assigned gfre- 
quency of 1,370 kilocyeles, 500 watts. 
The following stations have been notified 
to appear: WBBR, Rossville, N. Y.; 
WJBI, Red Bank, N. J., and WEBJ, New 
York. 

Station WFBE seeks an increase in 
power from 250 to 500 watts on a fre- 
quency of 1,220 kilocycles. Notified to 
appear are: WGBB, Freeport, N. Y.; 
WAAT, Jersey City; WSOM, New York; 
KFH. Wichita. Kan.; WHDI and WLB, 
Minneapolis, and WDOD, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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| cided 
should be summoned as rapidly as possi- 
| ble to consider how to give effect to the 
| resolutions of the Economic Conference 
| concerning 


| permit it. 
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In Planning Reforms of Tariff 


Economic Committee of League of Nations to 
Study Three Aspects of Problem. 


Steps to bring about 
tariffs throughout the world have been 
taken by the Economic Committee of the 


League of Nations,’meeting in Geneva, 


a 


according to documents received July 25 | 


at the Department of State. The com- 
mittee was convened in accordance with 
resolutions adopted at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference to outline methods of 
procedure. 

The full text of the statement received 
by the Department of State féllows: 

The League Economic Committee met 
ir extraordinary session this morning in 
accordance with a resolution of the Coun- 
cil at its June meeting, when it was de- 
that the Economic Committee 


customs tariffs and more 
especially the unification of tariff nomen- 
clature. 

The Committee elected M. Brunet 
(Belgian) chairman. The members pres- 


ent are: M. Ador (Swiss), chairman of ! 


Taxes to Be Reduced 
Under Garner Plan, 
Asserts Mr, Garrett 


Minority Leader oi the House 
Predicts Legislation Will 
Follow Lines of For- 
mer Bill. 


The 70th Congress will pass legisla- | 


tion to lower taxes approximately along 
the lines of the Garner plan, which was 


urged by the minority of the House Com-- 


mittee on Ways and Means at the last 
session of the 69th Congress, Repre- 
sentative Garrett (Dem.), of Dresden, 
Tenn., Minority Leader of the House, 
stated orally on July *25.~Mr. Garrett 
sought to force the Garner bill (House 
Bill No. 14570) out of the Ways and 


Means Committee, in the last session but | 


the petition for the discharge of the 
Committee from consideration of the bill 
in order to bring it up in the House for 
action, failed to receive the 218 signa- 


| tures necessary. 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
sippi, in an oral statement July 25 advo- 
cated tax reduction at the coming Con- 
gress to the extent of approximately 
$500,000,000, if the Treasury surplus will 
He said he favored cutting 
the corporation tax to 11 per cent. reduc- 
surtaxes between $24,000 and 
$64,000 brackets, because, he said, every- 
body agrees that incomes between those 
amounts receive less favorable treatment 
than any other surtaxes. 

He also favored wiping out 


inheritance tax would not be an issue at 
the approaching Congress. The Congres- 
sional program should be flood control, 


tax reduction, farm relief, Muscle Shoals | 


and Boulder Dam, he said. 

“We will have a bill at the coming 
session before the House along the lines 
of the Garner bill,” Mr. Garrett said, 
“and once squarely before the House I 
believe it will pass both houses and be- 
come law, as the sentiment of the mem- 
bers ef both houses and of the public 
generally is for it.” 

The Garner bill, which Mr. Garrett 
said will be reintroduced immediately 
after the new Congress convenes and 

“That subdivision (a) of section 


tax on corporations) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Section 230; (a) In lieu of the tax 


| imposed by section 230 of the Revenue | 
Act of 1924, there shall be levied, col- | 


lected and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every corpora- 
tion, a tax at the following rates: (1) 
For the calendar year 1925, 13 per cent 


] 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4. 


230 | 


o” the Revenue Act of 1926, (the income } 


Missis- | 


existing | 
° : { 
nuisance taxes and said that repeal of the j- 


lowering of , the Economic and Financial Commission; | 


Schuller | 


| M. Campion (Australian); M. 
(Austrian); Sir Sydney Chapman (Brit- 
| ish); M. Barboza Carneiro (Brazilian); 
M. Ihl (replaces M. Dvoracek, Czecho- 
slovak); M. Jensen (Danish); M. Fig- 
| hiera (veplaces M. Serruys, French); M. 
| Trendelenburg (German); M. dio Nola 
| (replaces M. Pierlli, Italian); M. Ito (re- 
places M. Matsuyama, Japanese); M. 
| Delezal (replaces M. Wieniawski, Pol- 
| ish); M. Neculcea (Rumanian); M. Heer 
| (Swiss). 
The chairman regreiied the 
tion of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, and 
| welcomed in his place Sir Sydney Chap- 
|} man, permanent secretary to the Board 
| of Trade. 
The Committee then heard a statement 
| by M. Trendelenburg (German), 
stated that the German Government was 
contempiating independent measures for 
| giving effect to the resolutions 
Economie Conference, and 


’ ° Cs 
[¢c ontinued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Tunnels Are Discovered 


| photographs and drawings to ‘e made of 
| War battlefield at Pine Gardens, near 


| nounced. 
The full 
follows: 

| Citizens of Petersburg, Va., have in- 
formed the War Department of the ex- 
| istence of recently found tunnels on the 
Civil War battlefield at Pine Gardens, 
near Petersburg, Va. in the area that 
was declared a National Military Park 
by Act of Congress July 3, 1926. Of 
such interest are the tunnels and the 
| condition of their woodwork and con- 
struction that the War Department has 
| issued instructions for an employe of the 
| District Engineer’s Office, Norfolk, Va., 
| to visit the area anil make drawings and 
photographs of the tunnels and fortifica- 
tions. 

The Commission studying the feasibil- 
ity of preserving and marking the 
Petersburg battlefield consists of Col. 
James Anderson, Springfield, Mass.; 
Capt. Carter R. Bishop, Petersburg, Va., 


text of the 





of Engineers. 


Final Value Fixed 
For Maryland Line 


$71,219,111 for Rate- 


Making Purposes. 

A final value of $71,219,111 for rate- 
making purposes was placed on the prop- 
erty owned and used by the Western 
Maryland Railway for common-carrier 
pnrposes as of 1919 in a tentative valua- 
tion report made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison on July 25. 
The value for the used property was 
placed at $74,151,827. 

The company’s outstanding capitaliza- 
tion as of valuation date was $138,693,- 
955 and its investment in road and equip- 
ment, as stated in its books, was $127,- 
| 143,001. With readjustments required 
by the accounting examination, the re- 
port says, this would be reduced to 
$127,075,721. 

The cost of reproduction now for the 
owned and used property was placed at 
$71,736,695, exclusive of land, and the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation at 
$59.868.016. The 8,492 acres of carrier 
land is also assigned a present value as 
of valuation date of $7,164,360. The 
Western Maryland also held for non- 
carrier purposes, according to the re- 
port, $25,956,237.52 of securities of and 








investments 
recorded in its accounts at $11,878,456.60 
book value, 


—O 
other in other companies, 


Deference Shown American Delegates 
To Economic Conference in Geneva 


Senator Walsh Reports Absence of Any Attempt to Com- 
bine Against United States. 


Friendliness of representatives of all 
the other powers toward the American 
delegates to the recent Economie Confer- 
ence in Geneva, Switzerland, was nota- 
ble, in contrast to previous intimations 
of a_ possible European combination 
against the United States industrially, 
Senator Walsh (Dem.,), of Montana, just 
back from Europe, said orally on July 
25 in Washington. He was a spectator 
at the conference. On his trip he visited 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, France, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. Senator 
Walsh said almost every country repre- 
sented at the conference has a farm 
relief problem somewhat akin to that of 
the United States at this time. 

“The representatives of the United 


States played a conspicuous part in the 
deliberations of the Economie Confer- 
ence at Geneva,” Senator Walsh said, 
“and were treated with exceptional def- 
erence not only by reason of the prestige 
of the United States, but by reason of 
the high character of our delegation and 
the eminent ability they broyght to the 
discussions, There was manifest a warm 
welcome for these American ¥epresenta- 
tives at the conference and a gratifica- 
tion on the part of the European dele- 
gations that the United States came to 
aid in the solution of the difficult prob- 
lems with which the conference dealt. 
“The cynical probably assert that this 
attitude was due largely to the hope 
or expectation that the projects contem- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7] 
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| The Department of War has ordered 
tunnels recently discovered on the Civil | 
| Petersburg, Va., tt has just been an- | 
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66/P\HE People in every part of 


the United States should be 


ntened as to an understanding 


of the rights and interests of gov- 
ernment.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 
‘esident of the United States, 
1829—1837 
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Pumps to Fight Fire Rules Approved Changes Suggested . | 


Supplied to Rangers 
Na- 


pre- 


Rangers in the Yellowstone 
tional Park, Wyoming, are 
pared, through the addition of new 
equipment, to tight forest fires in a 
modern manner, it was stated \ 
orally on July 25 at the offices of | 
the National Park Service, Depart- | 
ment of the Interivr. 

The fire-fighting apparatus in- 
cludes two motor-driven pumps, 
both of aluminum construction and 
weighing about 70 pounds apiece. 
These pumps are constructed 
that they may be carried on a pack 
harness by one man, after the fash- 
ion of the army pack. Fires a long 
distance from a water supply, it 
explained. may be reached 
through a system of relaying the 
water in two or more small tanks, 
each tank having a pump operating 
to send the water on. These pumps 
are capable of generating enough 
pressure to force a half-inch stream 
of water to a height of feet. 
Usually the pumps are carried by a 
special fire-fighting truck, but in 
case of necessity the packing 
method may be used or the pumps 
may be strapped on a motorcycle 
and taken to the scene of the fire. 


so 


was 
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Shipping Activities 
Expanding in Ports | 


Of Northern Europe | 


Conditions of Trip Home on | 
Board “Republic” Are De- 


scribed by Commis- 
sioner Teller. 

Appreciable increases in shipping traf- 
fic in all ports of northern Europe have 
taken plaee, with indications that this 
favorable condition will continue, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Philip S. Teller, of 
the Shipping Board, who recently re- 
turned to Washington from an extensive 
inspection of shipping’sm Europe. 

At Rotterdam, Mr. Teller stated in a 
report submitted to the Board covering 
his observations, an advance in tonnage 
of 24 per cent has been noted for the 
first four months of 1927. as compared 
with the same period of 1926. Hamburg 
showed an increase of 15 per cent and | 
Antwerp 11 per cent, he said. 

Mr. Teller also described events during 
return trip from Europe to the 
United States, emphasizing the facility | 
with which automobile traffic can be han- 


| dled by transoceanic vessels. 


Shipping Traflic Expands. 

The full text of the concluding section | 
of Mr. Teller’s report follows: 

Shipping traffic in all the northern Eu- 
ropean ports scems to be very much on 
the increase. During the first four 
months of 1927 the tonnage handled at 
Hamburg amounted to 6,080,000, at Ani- 
werp. 6,457.000, and at Rotterdam, 6,- 
985,000. This compared with 5,303,000 
tons at Hamburg, 5,854,00 at Antwerp, 

[Continued on Puge 12, Column 1.) 


Mr. Warner Deplores 
Lack of Flying Boats | 


Wages Competition With Eu- 
rope Where Building Is By 
**Leaps and Bounds.” 

Development of commercial aviation 
in the United States, particularly use of 
flying beats, should be stimulated so that | 
it in some manner might compete with 
countries of Europe, the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Edward P. Warner, 
declared in an oral statement July 25. 

Building of flying boats in this coun- | 
try, from the commercial standpoint, M1. | 
Warner said, has been virtually dormant, 
while in Europe it has been progressing | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
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Designed 


| niture 


| woven 


. < 
| mission, 
| the 


For Describing 
Woven Furniture 


‘ a ; ree. | 
Federal Trade Commission | 


Announces Agreement Is 
Reached With Represen- 
tatives of Industry. 


‘Conference Staged 
On Trade Practices | 


to Eliminate 


fusion in Sales Deserip- 
tion of Goods.. 


Rules and interpretations for the fur- 


industry, designed to eliminate 


| confusion in the sales description of 
° 


furniture, were made public by 


| the Federa! Trade Commission on July 


25. 


The rules, which were issued following 


| trade proctice conferences between the 
Commission, and representatives of the 


industry, provide that unless the woven 


| surfaces are of one material the product 


shall not be designated as “reed,” “fiber,” 
“rattan,” “sea grass” or “cane.” If two 
materials are used, it is held both must 
be mentioned in the description, as “reed 
and cane.” 

The full text of the statement issued 
.by the Commission, including the rules 
and the firms represented at the trade 


| conferences on the matter, follows: 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Con.- | 


Canada Considerin 


Baby carriages and woven furniture | 
/ at Kingston, announced by the Depart- 


should be 
terms that will 


in 
no confusion in 
their minds as to the materials of which 


described to purchasers 


leave 


these articles are made, according to a | 


ruling announced today by the Federal 
Trade Commission 


the woven furniture industry. 


Alleged misuse of such terms as 


in connection with | 


the recent trade practice conference with | Per cent of the Canadian market, and it 


In Flag Signal Code | | 


A revision of the international 
code of flag signals used by vessels | 
at sea will be considered at the In- 
ternational Radio-Telegraph Con- ‘ 
vention, to be held in Washington 

in October, according to a state- 
ment just made by the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The annonucement, 
follows: 

Lieut. R. J. Mauerman, Communi- 
cations Office, Headquarters, has 
been deisgnated by the Secretary of 
State as technical adviser to the 
delegation appointed by the Presi- | 
dent to represent the United States 
at the International Radio-Tele- 

' 
| 


' 


in full text, 


graph Convention, to be held in 
Washington in October. Lieut. 
Mauerman’s work with the delega- 
tion will be in connection with the { 
revision of the Internal Code of | 
Flag Signals. | 

| 


| 
5 | 
Increase in Tariff | 


For Textile Trade 


of 


Is Advised of Discus- 


Department Commerce 


Consul. 


As Great Britain supplies five-sixths of 
the Canadian cloth imports, Canada is 
considering an increase in the textile tar- 
iff in order to protect home industry and 


the matter is being widely discussed, | 
| according to a report to the Department | 


of Commerce from the American Consul 


ment on July 25. 

Canadian woolen textile manufactur- 
ers, it is reported, claim that manufac- 
turers abroad, chiefly British, supply 68 


| is also claimed that low British wages 


“wicker,” “fiber,” “reed” and “willow” in | 


the advertising and sales literature of 
the woven furniture trade was investi- 
gated with the result that the Commis- 
sion is issuing a list of rules and inter- 
pretations under which baby carriages 
and woven furniture shall be offered for 
sale in terms of material used. 
Furniture and baby carriages in which 
the woven surfaces are of one material 


| shall be designated by*the name of the 


material used, such as “reed,” “fiber,” 
“rattan grass” and “cane,” etc., accord- 
ing to the rules approved by the Com- 
These same articles in which 
woven surfaces are of more than 
one material shall be designated by the 


such as “reed and fiber,” “reed and cane,” 
or “fiber and cane,” ete. 


When a substantial amount of wood 


make it impossible for Canadians to 
compete under present conditions. Latest 


trade figures are cited to show that 
Great Britain supplies five-sixths of 
Canadian cloth imports. 


It is also claimed, states Consul John- | 


son, that Canadian mills are producing 
only half their normal capacity and sup- 
plying only 30 per cent of domestic re- 
quirements because the cost of imported 
cloth was lower than the production cost 
of similar cloth in Canada. Canadian 
mills say the British mills send raw ma- 


terials to European countries to be spun, | 


| or buy yarns there, for less than pro- 


duction cost in Canada. 


Consul Johnson states that the Cana- | 


| dian mills are said to disclaim any de- 
names of the principal materials used, | 


| of the home market. 
industries in the Kingston consular dis- ! 


appears on the surface of so-called woven | 


| furniture it shall be so stated, the Com- 


mission’s rules provide, and, all descrip- 
tions of such wood shall be written in ac- 


| cordance with rules for the description 


of furniture woods. 

“Wicker” is the term formerly used to 
designate willow but through practice 
there has resulted confusion in the minds 
of the consumers,-the Commission re- 
ports, and in its interpretations of the 
rules regarding woven furniture declares 
the term “wicker” should be abandoned. 

The interpretations have to do largely 


| with directions as to proper cataloguing, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Zine Made Harmless 
For Use in Cosm 


Research Reported to Have Led | 


to Elimination of Impuri- 
lies in Compounds, 


Use of zine preparations in the manu- 
facture of costmetics, which in years 
past has been construed by medical 
science as harmful to the human body, 
has been rendered harmless as a result 
of progress made in eliminating impuri- 
ties in the zinc compounds, according to 
an oral statement made July 25 by the 
Assistant Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Dr. C. C. 
Pierce. 

Formerly, Dr. Pierce said, some cos- 
metics containing zine preparations were 
considered poisonous. It was not known 
to the medical profession at that time, 
he said, that these harmful effects were 
due to impurities in the zinc compounds, 
which since have been eliminated. 

An article to the effect that prepara- 
tions of zine used in the manufacture of 
cosmetics were detrimental was printed 
in the May 20 issue of The United States 
Daily, based on a statement from the 
Public Health Service. Statements 
made in that article, Dr. Pierce declared 
July 25, were based upon experimental 
work of a number of years ago, but, he 
added, recent research literature on the 
subject “gives insufficient 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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a 


etics | _ 
| Feature 


| accorded British manufacturers, one be- | 


sire to abolish the British preferential 
tariff, but are said to require a revision 
of the duties to give them a larger share 


trict are said to have been seriously af- 
fected by the preferential rate of duty 


| ing forced to close down and the other 
| working half time. 





evidence on! 


| Poultry Industry 


It is said in Canada, according to Con- 
sul Johnson, that should the Canadian 
Tariff Board decide to increasé the vate 


| of duty on British-made woolen goods, it | 


would not enly aid the Canadian mills 


but would permit the entry of American | 
| wools which are kept out of the Canadian | 


mafkKet owing to the special customs 
rate accorded British manufacturers. 


Prepares Exhibit 


Internationzl E 


Will 


Progress Made. 


at X- 


position Show 


An exhibit showing the advancement 
of the poultry industry in the United 
States, prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, will be one of the features 
of the third International Exposition of 
the World’s Poultry Congress, which 
opens at Ottawa, Canada, on July 27. 


{ 
Papers are to be presented by several 


representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, including the Assistant See- 
retary of Agriculture, R. W. Dunlap, who 
will speak about the economic position 
of the poultry industry in relation to 
agriculture in the United States. 

The chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, John R. Mohler, will 
address the congress on national and 
international control of poultry diseases. 
Control of disease through live stock 
sanitary boards will be discussed by Dr. 
F. A. Laird, chief stock veterinarian of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Standardization and market inspection of 
poultry products in the United States will 
be described by Robert Slocum, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and the eco- 
nomic information in behalf of the poul- 
try of the United States will be discussed 
by the chief of the marketing Division 
of Dairy and Poultry Products, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The full text of a statement just issued 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1] 


Two large woolen | 


N eed More Ships 
To Keep Up Navy, 
Says Mr. Wilbur 


Secretary Declares Construe- 
tion Program Is Required 
to Attain Parity With 
Great Britain. 


Address Delivered 
To Knox Association 


Aeronautics Referred to As Not 
Furnishing “Cheap Solution 
to Problem of National 
Defense. 


Whatever the results 


tripartite conference for 


of the Geneva 
the limitation 
of naval armaments in furtherance of 
the 5-5-3 ratlo worked out at the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference of 1921-22, if 
the United States is to have a navy it 


| “must build one,” in the opinion of See- 


retary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur. 
In his address delivered July 25 at 


| Thomaston, Maine, on the occasion of the 


: 4 d | annual meeting of the Knox Memorial 
sion by American | 


Association, Secretary Wilbur said the 


| United States cannot maintain parity in 
| naval armaments with Gerat Britain urx- 


| less it builds up to a par with Great Brit- 
| ain. He said the United States must 
| build a navy in order to have one, and 
; added that “we cannot expect either 
' Japan or England to scrap new ships in 
such an undertaking.” 

Parity Reached in 1942. 

“Under the Washington agreement,” 
Secretary Wilbur declared, “we do not 
attain absolute parity with Great Britain 
; until 1942, and the treaty can be dee 
| nounced in 1934 by any signatory power, 
thus releasing all.” 

Despite the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of aircraft in recent months, Sec- 
| retary Wilbur said, “aviation does not 
| furnish a cheap and simple solution of 
the problem of national defense.” Devel- 
opment of aircraft, he stated, has “only 
added another essential element to the 
intricate equipment necessary in national 
defense.” 

The full text of Secretary Wilbur’s 
address follows: 

From Bunker Hill to Yorktown, Gen- 
eral Knox gave his superb abilities to 
the struggle of the Colonics in the 
achievement of thet independence for 
| Which they fought. When peace was con- 
| cluded in 1783, he headed the troops 
entering New York. After peace had 
been achieved, and after the government 
| had passed from its initial phase, based 
| upon the contract entered into on the 
4th day of July, 1776—the Declaration 
| of Independence—and after the Articles 

of Confederation had been agreed upon, 
| which established the confederacy of the 
United States of America, General Henry 
Knox was called upon in 1785 to act as 
Secretary of War. After the Articles of 
Confederation had been discarded for the 
present Constitution, drafted in 1787, he 
; Was called upon to continue his services 
| as Secretary of War. He was thus the 
| last Secretary of War under the Con- 
| federation, and the first Secretary of 
| War under thé Constitution. Others have 
| spoken and will speak of his services 
to the nation in peace and in war, but 
my remarks will be directed to the fact 
that as the first Secreatry of War under 
| the Constitution of 1787, he acted ex 
| officio as the first Secretary of the Navy 
| under that Constitution. It was during 
| his administration, upon the initiative of 
| George Washington and Secretary Knox, 

that an Act of Congress was passed for 
the construction of six frigates. It is to 
the everlasting credit of Secretary Knox 
that he sought the advice of Joshua Hume 
| phreys, a naval architect, who had built 
| (to quote his own words) “the ‘first 
| frigate— the Randolph and fitted out 
| the first fleet under Commodore Hopkins, 

‘that sailed under the United States in 

the year 1774.” Many felt that our new 
| Ships should be patterned after those of 
' the European navies, but on Jan. 6, 
1793, Humphreys set forth his views to 
the country in a letter to Robert Morris, 
who had been Agent of our Marine from 
1781 to 1784, as follows: 

“. . . . as our navy for a considers 
able time will be inferior in number, we 
are to consider: what size ships will be 
| most formidable, and be an over match 
for those of an enemy; such frigate as 
in blowing weather --ould be an over 
match for double-deck ships, and in light 
winds to evade coming to action; or 
double-deck ships that would be an overe 
match for common double-deck ships, and 
in blowing weather superior to ships of 
three decks, or in calm weather or light 
winds to outsail them. Ships built on 
these principles will render those of an 
enemy in a degree useless or require a 
greater number before they dare attack 
our ships. Frigates, I suppose, will be the 
first object, and none ought to be built 
less than 150 feet keel; to carry 28 32- 
pounders or 30 12-poundezs on the 
quarter deck . . . .” 

‘“. .... Frigates built to carry 12 and 
18-ponders, in my opinion, will not an- 
swer the expectation contemplated from 
them; for if we should be obliged to take 
a part in the present European wat, or 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
see the work on following up the reso- 
lutions of the Economic Conference 
pressed on with rapidl,; and resolutely, 
in whatever form was found most con- 
venient. 

The terms of the Council’s resolution 
excluded from the scope of the Commit- 
tee’s deliberations at this session the 
question of the reorganization of the 
League Economic Organization. The 
Committee therefore should confine itself 
to pave the way for the deliberations of 
the future League Organization. 

He proposed that the Committee should 
concern itself with the following three 
groups of questions. 

1. The lowering of 
mercial treaties: 

Individual removal or diminution by 
nations of tariff barriers, starting with 
duties imposed to counteract temporary 
post-war disturbances: bilateral com- 
mercial treaties; the possibility of 
further action directed to eliminating or 
reducing the obsatcles to international 
trade offered by excessive customs 
tariffs. 

The Secretariat should collect informa- 
tion to discover what measures were 
taken or contemplated under these 
heads and the present position as re- 
gards commercial treaties (their dura- 
tion, nature, number). One object of the 
inquiry should be to ascertain when the 
various countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, would be technically in a position 
to consider the conclusion of long-term 
treaties in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Conference. 

2. An enquiry into the tariff systems 
in force, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, different types of the most-favored 
nation clause and geographical excep- 
tions to them (e. g., the Baltic clause). 

The information so obtained would 
supply a basis for discussing, in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of the Con- 
ference, the measures best calculated to 
secure either identical tariff systems for 
European countries or, at least, a com- 
mon basis for commercial treaties, as 
well as the establishment for all coun- 
tries of clearly defined and uniform prin- 
ciples as to the interpretation and scope 
of the mdst-favored clause. 

3. The highly technical question of 
unification of tariff nomenclature could 
be dealt with only by stages: 

The elaboration of a tariff outline, the 
fixing of an order of priority among the 
various groups of commodities, the es- 
tablishing of a systematic customs 
nomenclature, in contact with the pro- 
ducing and commercial organizations 
concerned, according to this order of pri- 
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Mexican Immigrant Declared to Spend 
All of Income for Necessities of Life 


Department of Labor Announces Result of Survey of Con- 
itions Among Workers Entering United States. 


The average typical Mexican immi- 
grant earns about $1,000 a year- and 
spends about $967.25 for necessities of 
living, according to figures gathered .in 
a survey of the cost of food and living 


| expenses abong Mexican workers in the 


| Bureau 


| are 


United States, just completed by the 
of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


The cost of living study is part of 


a general survey made by the Bureau to 


gain information about Mexican immi- 
grants in this country, who it is stated, 
rapidly are taking the places of cheap 
labor from Europe but off by the quota 
law covering immigrants. The quota 
law does not apply to countries on the 
Western Hemisphere, and it is stated at 
the Department of Labor that Mexicans 
taking advantage of this fact in 
greater numbers every year. 


Patronage by Mexicans 


Is Valued by Grocers 


The full text of the Bureau’s survey 


| on food and cost of living among Mexi- 
| cans is as follows: 
The principal foodstuffs of the Mex- | 


| Onions, 
| chickpeas, carrots, artichokes, 


| chocolate. 
| corn but the cooks usually 


| their 


icans are tortillas, pinto beans, eggs, 


| portion of families. 
| many 


| home. 


| come penniless before spring. 
| ican 


lean beef, pork, tripe, sausage, tomatoes, | 


vermicelli, 
squashes, 
sweet potatoes, coffee and 
Tortillas should be made of 
have to use 
are used in 

bark is 


chile peppers, rice, 


green corn, 


wheat flour. Many 
cookery, and 
steeped to make a drink that is used 
extensively in place of coffee. Grocers 
and meat retailers seem to value the pa- 


Spices 


| tronage of Mexicans and practicelly all 


| within a few weeks. 


| about 250 days a y 


| cents for clothing and 10 cen 


asserted that the latter were particular 
eaters and demanded good food. A large 
proportion of the Mexicans, particularly 
eastward, board with others. The av- 
erage charge for meals is about 30 cents. 
In commissaries and employer-owned 
lodging houses the charge for board and 
lodging is $1.10 in the Pittsburgh region 
and $1 a day at Chicago and eastward, 
with a variation of 5 or 10 cents a day 
in a few instances. The cost of board 
and Iedging averages about $35 a month. 
The proportion of families is not over 
10 per cent at Pittsburgh, according to 
calculations made by leading Mexicans 
and by employers, but increases steadily 
until at Omaha 85 per cent or 90 per 
cent of the Mexicans live in their own 
households. The new arrivals from 
Mexico are generally un accompanied by 
a wife or family, and they usualy put 
up at a boarding house. Although some 
remain for a year at a company-owned 
boarding house nesrly all of 
accommodations in a Mexican 
Few “bach.” 
e a Mexican work 
arning $4 a da 
of five spends har 
30 cents for rent, 
ts for other 
earn less 


home 


As a typical averag 
ear 


For 


$2 


food a family 
a day for food, 


expenses. Railroad workers 
but spend less for rent.’ 
The Mexicans occupy 


the same class 


of houses and neighborhoods as the Eu- 
| ropeans whom they are displacing in the 


ority and with the general plan covering 


all classes of goods. 

The first step should be the prepara- 
tion of a basis of discussion and plan 
for the further treatment of the subject, 
for submission to the next ordinary ses- 
sion of the Committee. 

After an exchange of views as to pro- 
cedure the Committee agreed to these 
proposals and proceeded to discuss the 
first of the three groups of questions. 


Zine Made Harmless 
For Use in Cosmetics 


Research Reported to Have Led 


to Elimination of Impuri- 
ties in Compounds. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which to ascribe serious harmful effects 
to the use of cosmetics made from gure 
zinc compounds alone.” 

Relating to the article of May 20, au- 
thorized by the Public Health Service, 
Dr. Pierce said: 

“The statements made were based 
upon experimental work done a number 
of years ago. At that time the poison- 
ous effects attributed to zinc compounds 
were not known to be due to impurities, 
such as lead and arsenic then frequently 
contained in zinc preparations. Recent 
research literature on the subject of zinc 
preparations gives insufficient evidence 
on which to ascrite serious harmful ef- 
fects to the use of cosmetics made from 
pure zinc compounds alone.” 


League of Nations 
Fists Filed Treaties 


The Department of State on July 25 
received a document from the League of 
Nations listing treaties filed with the 
League. The full text of the document 
follows: 

The following conventions, agreements, 
and treaties have been deposited with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
for registration and publication: 

By Estonia: An agreement between 
Estonia and Germany signed at Tallinn 
on 5th April, 1927, concerning the im- 
port, export, and re-export of narcotic 
substances; the Convention of Concilia- 
tion between Estonia and Denmark 
signed at Tallin the 18th 
1926. 

By Latvia: The Sanitary Convention 
between Latvia and Germany, 
at Berlin the 9th July, 1926. 

By Sweden: The Convention between 
Sweden and Denmark relating to the 
‘reatment of commercial! travelers, signed 
at Stockholm the 8th March, 1927. 

By Switzerland: The Treaty of Com- 
merce between Switerland and Czecho- 


December, | 


| towns they occupy small! houses costir 


steel mills and foundries. An 

rent for the type of houses they 
is between $20 and $30 a month; in the 
large majority of instances a Mexican 
family has the use of only a part of a 
house, subrented from a tenant of other 
nationality. In some of the midwestern 


average 
live in 


yo 
is 


| $7, $10 and $15 a month. 


| ask for help, as they 


| Mexicans have a 


Not one in a hundred owns his own 
home, nor are they interested in buying 
property, as they say they cannot depend 
on steady employment, cannot spare the 
money and cannot dispose of property 
without loss. ‘n a number of cities they 
build tempo: hacks out of scrap ma- 
terial on rail: i or factory ground and 
consider them es personal property. 

Nearly every railroad throughout this 
region has Mexicans on its section crews. 
The lines which run into the west, as the 
Santa Fe, the Rock Island and the Bur- 
lington, have a number of Mexicans do- 
ing the simpler work in roundhouses and 
shops. Many of these railroad workers 


| live in old box cars demounted from the 


trucks and set on the ground along the 
tracks. The Burlington charges a rent 
of 75 cents a month in the summer and 
$1.50 a month in the winter for each c 
or each family. For men earning over 
50 cents an hour the Burlington charges 
a rent of $7 a month in summer and 
$8 a month in winter for these identical 
car bodies. Several railroads charge 
nothing for these quarters. The Santa 
Fe charges no rent for car bodies to 
section men but it has tile flats in which 
$1 per room is charged. 


Mexicans as Rule 


Wear Good Clothing 

The Mexicans, as a rule, wear 
clothing. They avoid articles of 
which might distinguish them from peo- 
ple in general. Many of the younger 
Mexicans buy automobiles. In the beet 
country employers oppose their men buy- 
ing used cars, particularly when bought 
on credit, for they say that 
Mexican will spend for an old car the 
money which he needs to keep 
through the winter. 


good 


| Puerto 


ings accounts, but generally are over a 
tenth and in some places, less. It was 
also shown that many Mexicans hoard 
money in their homes. Investments in 


securities are rare, only five or six men | 


in a thousand putting their money into 
interest-bearing paper. 

The amount of money sent to de- 
pendents in Mexico varies as the pro- 
In the cities where 
single men work the amount of 
money remitted averages a fourth of the 
earnings, but in the smaller centers 
where many of the men have their fam- 
ilies with them the amount sent away is 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of the 
wages received. The bulk of this money 
goes to the support of dependent rela- 
tives; 
tended 
to be 


to obtain passage, and some is 
saved until the emigrant’s return 


do not understand that work in the win- 





some is in payment of loans ex- | 
| upon 
| trate, 
Some of the best workers who | 


ter time is scarce sometimes send home | 
\“so much of their money that they be- 


A Mex- 
in Fort Madison, Iowa, is taking 
care of a household of 30 persons. 

The proportion of Mexicans who en- 
gage in business is small, and those in 
professions are exceeedingly few. 
of the professional men connected with 

Mexicans are Cubans, 
Filipinos, South Ameri- 
Eating houses, 


aggregations of 
Ricans, 
cans or Spaniards. 
bershops, pool halls, tailor shops, baker- 
ies and printing offices are the most 
common of their undertakings. 
are in Detroit, Chicago, Indiana Harbor 
and some other places some creditable 
businesses run by Mexicans. Several 


| professional men in Chicago, as dentists 


dress | 


| cans 


often a | 


him ; 


The statements of charitable associa- | 
tions affirmed that a very few Mexicans 


help one another. 


Social workers have observed that the | 


, willingness to share 
their means with any of their unfortun- 
ate countrymen and a marked reluctance 
to ask for public assistance. The 
formation given by 
many of the Mexican 
habit of saving, 
1ather heavy 
Mexico. A savings accounts run as 
high as $500 and there are many from 
$100 to $250, mostly started within the 
last two years. In some places a fourth 


laborers have a 
notwithstanding the 


few 


of the wage-earning Mexicans have sav- 
concluded | 


slovakia, Berlin the 16th 
February, 


By Spain: 


concluded at 
1927. 

The instrument of Ratifi- 
cation by Spain, of the Convention on 
Tonnage Measurement in Inland Navi- 
gation, signed at Paris on 27th Novem- 
ber, 1925, 


in- | intestinal 


bankers revealed that | 


remittances of money to | 


their 
pub- 


and doctors, are succeeding in 
sphere. A monthly magazine is 
lished in Detroit. called “El Eco de la 

ia.” and a-daily newspaper is pub- 
lished in Chicago. A weekly newspaper 
in Spanish is edited by a Mexican in the 


latter city. 
Numerous Organizations 
Formed by Mexicans 

Organizatior 1s are numerous among the 
Mexicans. The most widely known is 
the Comision Honorifica, fostered by the 
Mexican consuls and composed usually 
of the most intelligent Mexicans in each 
colony. Its purpose is to teach the Mexi- 
cans how to get along in their new 
vironment, to refiect credit on their 
nationality, to retain the home land in 
their affections and to aid those who get 
into trouble. The president of the so- 
ciety in each cclony is ex officio a rep- 
re sentative cf the consul. cities 
the membership is as high as 100 but 
in moost places it is only a half a dozen 
or so. La Cruz Azul Mexicans (The 
Mexican Blue Cross) is a charitable or- 
ganizations having chapters in New York 

ity, Detroit, Indiana Harbor and other 
cities. The membership is open to men 
and women and represents the better 
element in Mexican society. There are 
many minor and local associations based 
on fraternal, social, educational, recrea- 
tive, artistic, literary and patriotic mo- 
tives, with membership varying from 100 
in a few cases to 50 and even 10 or less. 
In Indiana Harbor there is a religious- 
labor organization of considerable 
strength and prestige, one of whom pur- 
poses is to build a Catholic temple for 
Mc xicans. This organization publishes 
a periodical called El] Amigo del Hogar 
(Friend of the Fireside.) Several colo- 
nies have musical organizations and uni- 
formed bands. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Mexicans 
1e north central region of the United 
States are Roman Catholics. Their re- 
ligious sentiments have deep historic 
background and are apparently closely 
allied to their love of their native 
country. The efforts of Protestant mis- 


ane 


In some 


| 
in ti 


‘Taxes to Be Reduced 


Under Garner Plan, 
Asserts Mr. Garrett 


Minority Leader in House 
Predicts Legislation Will 
Follow Lines of Bill 


Urged in Last Session. 


Committee to Meet 


Chairman of Ways and Means | 


Calls Members to Convene 
On October 31. 


{¢ “sanbiesiadl from Page 1.) 

of the amount of the net income in ex- 
which the minority will concen- 
makes the following provisions: 
cess of the credits provided in sections 
236 and 263; (2) For the calendar year 
1926, 13%5 per cent .of such excess 
amount; and (3) For each calendar year 
thereafter 11 per cent of such excess 
amount. ‘ 

“Section 2. The following parts of 
the revenue act of 1926, are repealed, 


| such repeal to take effect on the expira- 


Most | 
| tax.’ 
bar- | 


| stamp 
There | 


| tee on Ways 


en- | 


tion of 30 days after the enactment of 
this act: 
tax.’ (2) Section 501, the ‘club dues 
(3) Subdivision (1) of section 600, 
the ‘automobile tax.’ (4) Subdivision 
(4) of Schedule A of Title VIII, 
tax on 
change.” 

“The permanent reduction of tax re- 
turns under that plan,” said Mr. Garrett, 
“would amount to $335,000,000 and there 
would be ample margin of surplus left in 
the Treasury.” 

The Garner bill, which is entitled 
bill to reduce the income tax on corpora- 
tions and to repeal certain nuisance 
taxes,” was introduced on December 8, 
1926. About a month later, Representa- 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg 
second majority member of the Commit- 
and Means, in a speech told 
the House that in any tax reduction 
measure, in addition to maintaining the 
unobligated balance, it is necessary also 
to give consideration to the retention in 
the Treasury of “a further sum neces- 
sary to take care of the public needs and 
to finance the measures enacted to pro- 
vide for the welfare of a growing coun- 
try.” He said he thought the recurrent 
receipts would show, after a reasonable 
experience under existing law, a surplus 
sufficient to justify a reduction in taxes, 
and then the amount of such reductions 
could be safely determined. 

“Since but one more tax reduction 
seems possible in the near future,” Mr. 
Hawley told the House, “or until such 
time as our foreign debtors begin and 
maintain payments in_ considerable 
amount, 
est charge upon it, 


sales of produce on ex- 


it is important that 


the great burden of taxation should be | 


distributed in just proportion to all tax- 
payers and the inequalities of the pres- 
ent law be eliminated.” 

Representative Garner at that time 
asked Mr. Hawley if he and the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Representative 
Green (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa), 
had agreed as to a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in October 
next to consider tax reduction. 
Myr. Garner said, “that the country is en- 
titled to know whether the gentleman 
from Oregon and the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Green) have in their minds 
such 2 conclusion that tax reduction can 
be hed at the Seventieth Congress, so 
that they propose to call: the Committee 
together in Otcober next for the purpose 
of considering a bill for that purpose.” 
Hawley replied that he had not 
with Chairman Green about the 


Mix 
aYiie 
talked 


| matter 


sions and social workers is regarded by 


many Mexicans as an unfair attempt to 
undermine their nationalism. Although 
in a number of cities the Mexicans are 
good attendants av classes for foreigners 
and they show ability and zeal equal to 
others not two in a hundred become 
American citizens. 

This is revealed by statements of the 
teachers, the Mexicans and employers. 
Show an Indifference 
To Learning English 

Mexicans show an_ indiffer 
emrninet the English language. (This 
Was apparent to the writer in numerous 
conversations with the Mexicans, employ- 
ers and others dealing with Mexicans 
noted it). Most of the American- 
born and a small number of others, not 
exceeding 2 per cent of all, speak Eng- 


ence to 


have 


lish fluently, about 15 per cent speak it | 
| well 


and about 
themselves 
per cent 


15 per cent can make 
understood. The other 
are unable to converse in 
language and make no effort to learn it. 
A fairly large propertion of them can 
sign their names—a proportion far above 
the Europeans and the average 
working at common labor. 
ing to employers, bankers 
School teachers very generally 
that the Mexican children are ‘studi ous, 
apt and of good deportment, although 
a few teachers said they were dirty, 
egular in attendance and untruthful. 
The fact that the families move about 
a good deal, especially those in beet 
work or with railroad gangs, is a 
hindrance to regular attendance. 

The Mexicans are victims of the afflic- 
tions common to poor immigrants. In- 
fant mortality is high, generally due to 
disorders. The women are 
subject to consumption, and their re- 
sistance to illness is low. The men, al- 
though not muscularly as strong as 
northern Europeans nor as active and 
big, show a greater endurance at work 
in extreme heat, disagreeable odors and 
nerve-wracking noises than most other 
races. Instances were noted of men 
working continuously, without a day off 
in a year, in iron foundrics where men 
of other nationalities would not stay a 
month. In Minnesota Mexican section 
hands work outdoors when the tempera- 
ture is 20 degrees below zero. In tan- 
neries they often have to work’ with 
their clothing wet, and in cement and 
asbestos plants their places are usually 


Ameri- 
accord- 


oa 
i 


65 | 
the | 


and others. | 
stated | 


| Building, 
| shall be reported to the House. 





Chairman Green ine just sent formal 
notices to all members of the Ways and 


Means Committee to meet beginning Oc- | 


tober 31, next, 
Committee 


in the Ways and Mcans 
rooms in the 
to consider what legislation 


Green has explained orally that the com- 
mittee will then receive the partial re- 
port of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation on 
the results, and recommendations, of its 
work with a view to Congressional re- 


vision and simplification of the Revenue 


Act of 1926, not including rates, and the 
Committee will also determine what its 
course shall be with respect to tax re- 
duction legislation. 

Representative Garrett said he be- 
lieved Congress would ultimately come 
to a plan like the Garner plan, which he 
said is “simple in its terms and quite 
well understood by the country.” The 
Ways and Means Committee adversely 
acted on the Garner plan and if the 


| Committee agrees upon a tax reduction 


bill the measure agreed upon, under the 
usual procedure, would emerge from the 


Committee into the House as a Commit- 


tee bill sponsored by the chairman 

Representative Garrett said it was to 
be rezretted that tax reduction legisla- 
tion such as was proposed by the Gar- 
ner plan was not enacted at the last 
session, as it would have saved the tax- 
payers a large sum of money. 
in the dust. Some of them 
they did not like the 
dangered their health, and employes in 
foundries declared that the gases were 
very injurious to their lungs. 

An investigation into the police records 
and personal habits of the Mexicans indi- 
cated that they are not regarded as par- 
ticularly vicious. The great majority of 
the offenses of which they are guilty are 
generally classed as disorderly conduct. 
Their murders are nearly always among 
their own race. A few Mexicans are ad- 
dicted to the habit of smoking marihuana, 
a drug derived from a plant grown by 
Mexicans. The idea is very general 
among the Mexicans that they are abused 
in this country. 

, This report includes only certain facts 
and conditions found in the portion of 
the United States visited. Whether or 
not the same circumstances may exist in 
the country as a whole this report does 
not attempt to indicate, 


said that 
work which en- 


; cooperation with State 


(1) Section 500, the ‘amusement | 
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Public Health Service Boclared to Offer 
Exceptional Opportunities for Nurses 


Head of Nursing Corps Explains Functions in Combatting 
of Sickness Throughout Nation. 


The Nursing Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service, which at 
present comprises 356 nurses, 40 aides, 
21 dietitians, and 3 hospital social work- 
ers, offers “an unusual field of opportun- 
ity to nurses who desire permanent work 
in their chosen profession,” according to 
a statement just made public by the Su- 
perintendent of Nurses of the Public 
Health Service, Lucy Minnigerode. 

Although the Nursing Corps has relin- 
quished its duties in connection with 
nursing of Veterans’ Bureau beneficiaries, 
which it carried on after the signing of 
the Armistice, it remains responsible “i 
some degree for the health conditions 
throughout the whole country,” according 
to Miss Minnigerode. “It works in close 
and local health 
officers, and assists in any health emer- 
gency, with advice and personnel, when- 
ever requested,” she stated. 

The full text of Miss Minnigerode’s 
statement follows: 

After the Armistice the question of 
caring for disabled service men became 
a vital and immediate problem. Up to 
that time these sick and wounded pa- 
‘tients had been cared for in all Govern- 
ment hospitals, but the great majority 
were in Army and Navy institutions. 

By an act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1919, the postwar care of these disabled 
ex-service-men assigned to the Public 
Health Service, and the service was con- 
fronted with the problem of providing, 
for immediate use, hospitals, physicians 
and nurses. At that ‘time there were 23 
marine hospitals with a bed capacity of 
1,500, which had to be expanded to care 
for several thousand sick and wounded 
patients. Fortunately, the Reserve Corps 
of medical officers could be expanded and 
| there were many physicians. available 
| who had served with the military 

Until that time, however, or 
until the outbreak of che war, graduate 
nurses were only 
in the Public Health Service; the nursing 
staff of the hospitals had consisted of 
male nurses and orderlies only. 
| dertaking the work in the extra-canton- 
| ment zones the immediate employment 
of public health nurses was necessary. 
These nurses were secured through the 
American Red Cross; and when that work 
was discontinued in June, 1919, 217 
nurses were on duty. During this time 
a nurse was «ppointed as field director 
of nurses in extra-cantonment zones, but 
| without jurisdiction over the nurses of 
| the service. 


Expansion of Force 
Required Afier War 

In the Ellis. Island hospital there had 
been nursc.. for a numbe: of years. This 
| hospital was conducted for sick immi- 
grants and contained 650 beds, which 





so reducing the debt and inter- | 


“I think,” | 


House Office | 


Mr. | 


were generally occupied. A few nurses 

also had ben employed for public health 

work during the course of any given 
piece of wor: The hospitals established 

|} in industrial plants kad been staffed with 
nurses detailed from the Red Cross; but 

| with the ending of mass production of 
war materials, these kospitals had been 
closed. 

Such was the nursing situation when 
| the Public Health Service was faced with 
| the necessity for establishing | sufficient 
number of hospitals for the many thou- 
sand sick and wounded who were re- 
turning to this country from the battle- 
| fields abroad. Machinery to put this 

project into operation was set up; search 
| was made for available sites for hospi- 
| tals; and physicians, nurses, dietitians, 
reconstruction aides and other person- 
nel were neeced. A superintendent of 
| nurses was appointed. 
; There were then on duty in the Pub- 
lic Health Service about 90 nurses. From 
this number was built up the present 
nursing service, with the close coopera- 
tion and help of the Red Cross. Just 
as nurses had been secured by thousands 
for the Army and Navy during the war, 
so were they secured b~ hundreds to meet 
this new demand. Recruiting among the 
| returning nurses was inaugurated 
| through the placement bureau in New 
| York; and, as usual, a sufficient number 
responded to this new demand upon them. 
During the three years that this work 
of caring for ex-service patients was 
; done by the Public Health Service, 87 
hospitals in all were established and 
1,800 nurse. were on duty. 





| Nurses Are Handling 
| Variety of Problems 


It has always been a matter of pride 
to the Public Health Service, as showing 
the caliber of the nurses on duty, that, 
when the transfer of hospitals was made, 
practically overnight, 1,442 nurses were 
tzansferred by the Public Health Service 
| to the Veterans’ Bureau. and many of 
| those nurses are still i. Veterans’ Bureau 
; hospitals today. This transfer left the 
Public Health Service with 2 
| and 356 nurses. The bed capacity of serv- 
ice hospitals had increased from 1,500 
| to 3,500, and two new hospitals had been 
| acquired. 
It was during this period, also, that 
| the Government established a national 
leprosarium for the care and treatment 
| of lepers. For this purpose the already 
existing leprosarium at Carville, La., 
was obtained and is being operated now 
for the care and treatment of lepers. It 
has a bed capacity of 450. The nursing 
iz done by Catholic Sisters, and the lepro- 
sarium is one of the show places of the 
State. It is about 90 miles from New 
Orleans, and every facility for treatment 
and for the alleviation of their unfor- 
tunate condition is mad? available for the 
patients. 

Nurses are now on duty in all hospitals, 
inthe larger relief stations, in quarantine 
statioi.<, rural sanitation work, child hy- 
giene, industrial hygiene, the collection 
of morbidity statistics, and i the tra- 
choma-investigation work. 

Trachoma investigation is one of the 
most interesting branches of the work 
done by the Public Health Service, and 
it has been eminently successful in de- 
creasing the number of cases wherever 
the work has been done. Small hospi- 
tals are established in communities 
y Where trachoma is prevalent, and the 
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work is carried on in cooperation with 
State and local health agencies. The 
patients are cared for in the little hos- 
pitals, generally a house converted tem- 
porarily to serve as a hospital. Two 
nurses are on duty in each hospital—one 
as housekeeper and one as treatment 
nurse. There is a chief nurse in charge 
o: the nurses’ work, and new appointees 
are given a course of instruction at head- 
_uarters at Rolla, Mo. 


The hospitals usually care for about 
25 patients at a time. Each case is 
treated five times daily—twice by the 
doctor in charge, assisted by the nurse, 
and three times by the nurse. There is 
rarely any other nursing work to be done 
for them. The nurses change duties ev- 
ery two weeks. The work is interesting, 
and the nurses usually stay for several 
years. It is repaying in results accom- 
plished and in appreciation of patients 
for the help given. 

While the duties of the nurses in the 
Army, Navy and Veterans’ Bureau are 
limited to the needs df soldiers, sailors, 
and ex-service men, the Public Health 
Service is responsible to some degree for 
the health conditions throughout the 
whole country. It works in close coop- 
eration with State and ‘ecal health of- 
ficers and assists in any health emer- 
gency, with advice and personnel, when- 
ever requested. In serious epidemics the 
Public Health Service is called upon to 
assist in the work of suppression and 
control, and its nurses might be detailed 
to such svork. 

Nurses in rural sanitation 
assigned to State health authorities or 
to county health officers. In the mak- 
ing of health surveys in any given city 
or community, nurses of the Public 
Health Service may be used. 


work are 


Services to States 
Are Chiefly Advisory 

While the Public Health 
cencerned with health in its broadest 
its work in the various States is 
practically solely in’ an advistory ca- 
pacity, and it is reasonable to believe 
that it will develop no extensive public 
health nursing work for some time to 
come. The hospital work is increas- 
ing steadily, and there are to be built 
several new hospitals which will be up- 
to-date institutions in every respect. 

The establishment of the section of 
Government nursing services has brought 
the Government nursing service very 
close to the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, which, with the American Journal 
of Nursing, has given both support and 
assistance to the superintendents of 
nurses in the Government service. 

The United States Government em- 
ploys more nurses in its varied services 
than any other organization in the world, 
and it is well worthy of the support of 
nurses throughout the countty; and since 
it cares for the defenders of our coun- 
try in times of stress, for the merchant 
seamen who carry supplies in time of 
war, for the civilian employes on trans- 
ports, for Coast Guard personnel, life- 
s. ving personnel, lighthouse keepers, and 
other Government workers, we feel that 
the best the nursing profession has to 
give should be made available for these 
services. 

In addition 


Service is 


sense, 


to nurses there are on 


| duty in most of the Public Health Serv- 


ice hositals dietitians and physiothera- 
pists, whose qualifications must meet a 
definite standard established by the serv- 
ice. 
as nurses, and all receive the same pay 
and are appointed to the same grades. 

In the Public Health Service 356 
nurses, 40 aides, 21 dietitians and 3 hos- 
pital social workers are all combined in 
the Nursing Corps under the sv»erin- 
tendent of nurses. This has been found 
desirable, in view of the limited number 
of workers. There is practically no fric- 
tion among the workers at the stations. 
The work goes smoothly, the personnel 
are friendly, a home-like spirit pervades 
the service—all desirable considerations 
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Deference Accorded 
American Group at 
Economics Meeting 


Senator Walsh Tells of Re- 
cent International Confer- 
ence Held in Geneva. 


Problems Considered 
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Those of European Farmers 
Found Similar to Many 
in This Country. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
plated at the Conference might be 
financed from America and undoubtedly 
that element was not absent. I was con- 
vinced, however, that this gratification 
was, in the main, on a_ better basis. 
The representatives from the European 
countries had a keen appreciation—per- 
haps an exaggerated appreciation—of 
the abounding prosperity which America 
has =O ie They were curious, even 
eager, to learn how it had come about 
and to ascertain whether the methods 
and policies to which it could be attrib- 
uted could be made applicable to the 
conditions in their respective countries. 

“There was manifest none of the spirit 
of bitterness which we had been told was 
prevalent nor was there any intimation, 
from any quarter, of the European com- 
bination against the United States in- 
dustrially. 

“The Soviet representatives were, of 
course, the observed of all observers and 
all who had opportunity to hear, and to 
come into contact with, them recognized 
their keenness and ability. As a rule, 


| they entered a protest against the reso- 


lutions to which the other delegations 


| gave their adherence, accompanying their 


action more often than not with the 
statement that they represented a system 
radically different from that in conform- 
ity with which the resolutions proceeded. 
Their part in the debates was uniformly 


| in good temper and argumentative rather 


than declamatory. 

“I was not a little astonished to learn 
from the discussion that nearly every 
country in Europe is vexed with an agri- 
cultural problem not unlike our own, 
arising from general disparity between 
the prices of farm products and other 
commodities based on the pre-war stand- 
ards. 

“My observation is that the countries 
in the world-war area are very decidedly 
coming vack economically.” 


when different fields of endeavor are be- 
ing developed. 

Professional qualifications for appoint- 
ment of nurses in the Public Health 
Service are the same as those for ap- 
pointment in the Army and Navy. How- 
ever, the Army and Navy Nursing Corps 
are established by legislation, whereas 
the Public Health Service nurses are ci- 
vilian employes and must be appointed 
under the Civil Service Commission. 

The five established Government nurs- 
ing services—Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, Veterans’ Bureau and Indian Bu- 
reau—work in very close cooperation, and 
all maintain the highest professional 
standards. 

The Public Health Service is composed 
of highly qualified medical personnel, 
qualified in every field of medical work 
—curative, preventive and investigative. 
In the field of public health, experts in 
every branch have been developed. 

We, in Government service, believe 
that the Government offers an unusual 
field of opportunity to nurses who de- 
sire permanent work in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

A circular of information, which is sent 

applicants for appointment in the Pub- 
lie Health Service Nursing Corps, a civil 
service application blank, and a blank of 
information regarding experience will 
be sent on application to the Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health 
Service, eee D.'C. 
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at a future day we should be dragged 
into a war with any power Of the Old 
Continent, especially Great Britain, they | 
having such a number of ships of that | 
size, that it would be an equal chance by 
equal combat that we lose our ships, and | 
More particularly from the Algerians, | 
who have ships, and some of much | 
greater force, Several questions will 
arise, whether one large or two small | 
frigates contribute most to the protec- | 
tion of our trade, or which will cost | 
the least sum of money, or whether two 
small ones are as able ‘to engage a 
double-deck ship as one large one. For 
my part I am decidedly of opinion the 
large ones will answer best. I am very | 
‘espectfully, | 
ssi sii “JOSHUA HUMPREYS.” | 

In pursuance of this letter, Secretary 
Knox, on February 3, 1794, sought an 
interview with Mr. Humphreys, whieh | 
led to his employment to design and 
construct the frigates Congress was soon 
to authorize. 


Battled Against 
Superior Forces 

The battle of these frigates against 
French and British ships; their numer- 
ous escapes from superior forces; fully 
justified the confident expectations of 
their designer and constructor. The 
Constitution’s defeat of the Guerriere 
and of the Java, and of both the Cyane 
and Levant; the victory of the United 
States over the Macedonia; of the Con- 
stellation over l’insurgent and over the 
Vengeance; the battle of the frigate 
President with four British feigates; 
left an indelible impression, not only 
upon our own but also on every other 
navy. As George Washington Parke 
Custis wrote in 1844: 

.. . With wonderful 
Humphreys at once declared that inas- 
much as we could have but few vessels 
for many years to come to cope with 
the maritime powers of Europe, it be- 
hoves us to have those few of a superior 
order, both as to their size, construction 
and weight of metal, and thus started 
for the first time in the world the idea 
that the armament of the two larger 
frigates should be 24-pounders. The 
idea of 24-pounders to a single-deck 
man-of-war was unheardof till this mo- 
ment, and crated no little surprise and | 
opposition. Humphreys persisted and 
gave such excellent and forcible reasons 
for his plan that the same was adopted 
by the Government in all its extent. Let 
Victory tell the rest.” 

Translated into modern terms, the ad- 
vice of Humphreys acted upon by Henry 
Knox, means that as we may not desire 
to duplicate the total cruiser tonnage ot 
other powers, when we do build cruisers, 
they should be armed with eight-inch 
guns—250-pounders—rather than six- 
inch 100-pounders; they should be as 
speedy as possible, and carry as much 
armor for protection as possible; thus 
the inordinate and unbearable expense 
of a vast number of smaller cruisers 
could to a certain extent be obviated. 
He put the emphasis upon quality | 
rather than quantity. One of these | 
cruisers, or frigates, as they "were then , 
called, the Constitution, is now in dry- | 
dock at the Boston Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, Massachusetts, and there the sound 
of saw and hammer and adz is heard 
rebuilding this ship upon the authority 
of Congress, and the mandate of the | 
school children of the United States who 
have made her reconditioning possible 
by their contributions for that purpose. 
One has only to study the activities of | 
Henry Knox to realize that he under- 
stood that national existence could only 
be achieved and maintained by heroic | 
and persistent effort, and he knew that | 
effort was best exerted when guided by 
the best expert advice obtainable. 


Blood and Toil Is Price 


Of National Existence 

General Knox thoroughly learned the 
lesson taught by the Revoiution—that 
the price to be paid for national exist- 
ence and for national defense is blood | 
and toil. Toil in time of peace as wel! | 
as toil in time of war. ‘Toil expressed 
in terms of training of individual men; 
in training of officers, and in money, the 
fruits of toil, essential for the purchase 
or the manufacture of the supplies es- 
sential to successful defense. ‘There 
a tendency in human nature to shirk 
the burdens incident to the privileges of 
self-government. It was natural that in 
the earlier and experimental years of 
this nation’s development, many ‘short 
cuts should be proposed to the attain- 
ment of national security. Indeed, - it 
is doubtful if we have yet ihoroushly 
learned the~lesson already taught us 
concerning national defense iz the brief 
years of our national existence. There 
are still those today, who believe in the 
feasibility of short cuts in national de- 
fense. There are still those who believe 
it is possible to carry on a war with 
little loss to ourselves if there can be 
but some new method, some great in- 
vention, utilized for national defense— 
some gigantic mine, some novel and 
powerful torpedo, some enormous bomb, 
some overpowering submsvrine or air- 
craft, devised for such defense. It 
not surprising to find that George 
Washington, when he became President, 
selected Henry Knox as his Secretary 
of War. It was to be expected that 
after their experience with the inad- 
equate instruments placed in their hands 
for the prosecution of the War of Inde- 
pendence, that they would take the op- 
portunity afforded them by their new 
responsibilities to organize an effective 
national defense. When we veaiize the 
tremendous aid furnished to Ceorge 
Washington and his armies by the navy 
he extemporized, and later by the | 
French fleet, which cut off Cornwallis’ | 


| 
| 


“ 


sagacity 


Is 


is 


, Weather. 


| Seems inconceivable 


supplies, it is not surprising that Wash- 
ington felt it incumbent upon him to 
assist in the organization of a navy for 
the new government. French aggyres- 
sion upon the high seas furnished the 
motive for prompt action in the construc- 
tion of the frigates provided for. in the 
Act of 1794. During the process of their 
construction which was unduly extended 
because of inadequate appropriations, 
the construction of three of the ships 
was suspended by Congress, and the 
other three were completed barciy in 
time to engage in the hostilities imade 
inevitable by the conduct of the French 
privateers in the West Indies. The at- 


| titude of the Barbary Pirates threatened 


the merchant marine of the new nation 
with the capture of its ships and the 
enslavement of the masters and crews. 
The demands for indemnity and for trib- 
ute showed the officials of the struggling 
nation that her right to traffic upon the 
high seas was not to be established 
without sacrifice. While it is easy for 
us to understand the reaction of George 


a. 


Washingion and his Secretary of War | 


upon the problems of national defense, 
it is difficult to understand how Thomas 
Jefferson should assume the attitude he 
did toward national defense, for he had 
so large a part in the planning and 
adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and had witnessed the struggles 
of the new nation in her war for inde- 
pendence; and had seen the exaction 
of her former ally upon thé commeice 
of the United States; and had witnessed 
the threats and the hostilities of ihe 
Barbary States against our commerce. 
It seems unbelievable that he would ad- 
vocate doing away entirely with frigates 
and battleships of the line, and should 
have placed the fate of the natior at 
stake by the adoption of small 
boats. 


Program of Henry Knox 
Compared to Jefferson’s 

It is interesting to contrast the pro- 
gram of Henry Knox for six frigates, 
three of 44, and three of 36 guns, with 
the policy advocated by President Thom- 
Jefferson in» his message to Con- 
gress in 1807. He proposed to Con- 
gress that 200 gunboats, armed with a 
single gun each, or at most, two guns, 
were sufficient for national defense. 
These boats were to operate in smooth 
and enclosed waters, and were profess- 
edly unable to protect either our coastal 
or Oversea commerce. They were only 
available when the enemies’ ships chose 
to attack our harbors during calm 
Only six or eight were to be 


gun 


as 


kept in commission in time of peace, 
Che others were to be housed on shore. 
In case of war in Europe, 12 or 16 


when we were at war were the others 
to be used. Not only were the active 


were to be manned by a navigational 
crew only. The gunners’ and fighting sea- 
men and militia, were to be secured at 
the port where the gunboats were sta- 


tioned when the enemy attacked the 
port. His message closed with these 
| words: 


“ 


It must be superfluous to ob- 
Serve that this species of naval arma- 


| 


| 


ment it. proposed merely for defensive | 


operation; that it can have but little 
eect towards protecting our commerce 
in the open seas, even on our own coast; 
and still less can it become an excite- 
ment to engage in offensive maritime 
war, towards which it would furnish no 
means.” 

Here then we have an idea of a navy 
which should be maintained without 
much cost and with little effort; 1 
whose activities should be restricted to 
keeping the enemy ships out of our 
harbors at such times as the waters were 
smooth, and which should be confessedly 
utterly powertess to protect the mer- 
chant ships of the United States upon 
the high seas, or even when engaged in 
coastal commerce of the nation. That 
these views could be expressed by a 
President twenty-four years after the 
conclusion of peace with Great Britain; 
in the face of the many threats toward 
our commerce and even toward our na- 
tional life, ane 
war to be declared by us against 


ec the 
greatest maritime 


power in all history, 
- However, no s or 
nad James Madison been atetial a 
Vvesident, than it Was discovered that 
the gunboat policy had been a great mis- 
take, Gunboats, while of some avail in 
arbors, and while they had actually 
been used against the Barbary pirates 
were found in the aggregate to require 
move men per gun, and more dollars per 
gun, for maintenance, than those of a 
frigate or a ship of the line. 

boats which were in commissic 
ally deteriorated, 
of the water and 


The gun- 
on gradu- 
and when hauled out 


and | 


i\be 


Argument Made 
For Heavy Vessels 


Large Guns Also Said to Be of 
Greatest Value for 
Fighting Ships. 


program of 1916 was entered upon for 
the Navy, 

After the close of the World War we 
surrendered our supremacy of the seas, 
made inevitable by the completion of 
this building program so well under way, 
when we called the nations together at 
Washington to consider the limitation of 
naval armaments. 

During our national life we have 
} .rned lessens which, judging from his 
conduct, must have been fully 
stood by General Knox. We have learned 
that a navy, capable of defense only, is 
a delusion 

We have abandoned the idea of strictly 
defense vessels. Coast 
monitors and coast defense battleships 
are no longer considered in our naval 
estimates, although it is true that the 
short range submarine still consid- 
ered an advisable asset for coast de- 
fense. 

We have learned that our commerce 
is entitled to protection wherever it may 
be upon the high seas, and that ships 
which can protect this commerce upon 
the high seas are also best for the de- 
fense of our that our national 
existence is not, and cannot be, confined 
to the territorial limits of the United 
‘ ates, but that our trade routes, as well 
as our international trade, are essential 
parts of our national life. We are com- 
mitted to the protection of this traffic 
upon the high seas. 

Our declaration of war upon 
many was not only notice to Germany 
and the world at that time, but for all 
time to come, that we regarded the 
rights of our citizens upon the high seas. 
both in person and property, as sacred 
and inviolate, and that we would hazard, 
if need be, our national existence, rather 
than submit to a serious infringement 
upon that right. The sacrifices of that 
war in men, money and effort, dra- 


coast 


is 


coasts; 


Ger- 





| 
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| be replaced in three 


| added 
under- 


defense | 


and again of Byrd’s flight to France; the 
flight of Maitland and Hegenberger from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, again so 
quickly followed by the flight of Smith 
and Bronte to the Hawaiian Islands, 
have dramatized for us as nothing else 
could do, the results of five or six 
years’ of patient effort by the manufac- 
turers of the air-cooled engines used in 
these flights, in cooperation with and for 
the Navy of the United StAtes. 

The reduced weight of this engine per 
horsepower, and its increased reliability, 
have opened the door for new accom- 
plishments in aviation. These results 
have been attained only by careful, 
costly, and persistent work. It is esti- 
mated that it takes three years to de- 
sign and bring to perfection an aircraft 
engine, and nearly as long to design and 
bring to perfection a plane. 9 

A plane when manufactured has a life 
of three years, so that all aircraft must 
years. This new 
weapon for offense and defense—the air- 
plane and its equipment—does not fur- 
nish a cheap and simple solution of the 
problem of national defense. It has not 
rendered obsolete either armies or na- 
vies, guns, tanks, or ships. It has only 
another essential element to the 
intricate equipment necessary in national 
defense against a well prepared foe. It 
has added another clement for the quick 
transportation of guns, bomb, 
and torpedo, It has given a new method 
of inter-communication and of scouting. 


machine 


It has added new peril to the enemy and | 


anew sourcé of expense to ourselves. 
Extravagant claims have made 

in favor of this new weapon, and an ap- 

peal has been madk idea 


been 


to the same old 


| that there is some cheap and easy method 


di | 
matically and emphatically indicates the 


value we place upon these rights. 
Application of Seience 
To National Defense 

After victory in that war, however, we 
find ourselves still faced by the proposi- 
tion that national defense involves ef- 
fort and sacrifice; toil and blogd. There 
has been such great progress In science 


‘ i ‘ icati its discoveries 
more were to be commissioned and only | and in the application of its discoverie 


to our daiiy lives, that we readily recog- 
nize that it is only by constant effort 


shi | é <peri é ‘esearch, With their 
ships thus reduced, but also these ships | and experiment and rese Bie 
S| attendant expenditures in matters of na- 


tional expense, that we can hope to be 
in a position to effectively oppose un- 
lawful exactions by a first-class power. 

If there was ever a day when we could 
keep our gurboats in sheds, and have 
our prospective gunners, sailors and offi- 
cers, devoting themselves to other pur- 
suits, and stwject to call in times of ne- 
cessity, it is manifest that time has 
passed. Today the navy must not only 
interested in the manufacture of 
glass, of steel, of radio equipment, of 
motors and dynamos, of steam turbines, 


| and Diesel engines; but also it must be 


| 


within five years of the | 


F put under cover, the 
others quickly became useless. In short 
our gunboat navy was useless and we | 


then had only three years in which to 
prepare for the War of 1812 largely 
fought by ships desi ; vite 
oug) y ships signed under ry 
on gne r Henry 
Supremacy Yielded 
Ajter World War 
2 Since the war, the Navy of the United 
s tates has had its times of prosperity 
and its times of adversity. 
us its greatest times of adversity have 
been in times of peace, for our Navy 
has never been defeated in time of war. 
But at times—with the sale of our 
ships; the decommissioning \of other 
ships; the lapse of long periods without 
new construction—our Navy has been re- 
duced to a point where men interested in 


national defense were almost in despair. | 
The great navy, which by its blockade, | 
made possible the winning of the Civil | 


War, had been reduced almost 

vanishing point by 1883 and 1884, 
; Happily at that time, a movement was 
inaugurated for new ships which gave 
us the navy which destroyed the Spaitish 
Fleets at Manila and Santiago; and the 
enthusiasm engendered by the success 


to the 


ot our navy in the Spanish-American | 


Happily for | 


war gave us a more settled policy for | 


national defense, so that there has been 
steady prdgress—with some backward 
steps—until the magnificent building 


| 
| 


interested in the application of these 
instrumentalities to the problem of na- 
tional defense, in the fabrication of opti- 
eal instruments, of guns and gun mounts, 
ships and their propulsive machinery, 
their electrical fire control system, in the 
building of ships of different types, the 
welding together in a homogeneous whole 
of these various units in the float in the 
intricate problems of national defense. 

We cannot hope to intelligently design 
and manufacture or supervise the manu- 
facture of these instrumentalities with- 
out the long training necessary in the 
naval profession today. These things 
cannot be extemporized or improvised, 
and neither can the men to operate them 
be suddenly called to their use. , 

Just as we have beengcompelled in 
our ‘preat cities to abandon the volun- 
tary fire department for the more ex- 
tensive systems we now have, and to 
abandon the posse comitatus for the or- 
ganized police force and militia, so in 
national defense, the development of na- 
tions and of science has made it neces- 
sary that we should maintain in con- 


stant readiness, the instrumentalities re- | : : : 
' u | the more the problem is studied, the more 
incer- 


quired in modern warfare. The 
tainiies of the past in national defense, 
must, so far as possible, be done away. 
No longer will we name “Old Iron- 
sides” because a sailor happened to see 
a shot bound from her sides. 
know in advance whether or 
enemy’s shells will penetrate; at which 
range they will be effective, what thick- 


come a great 


| 
| 
| 


ness of armor is required to keep them | 


out at the different ranges. 
coordinate all the information-we have 
concerning our own ships and guns, and 
the enemy’s ships and guns, we must 
choose the most effective position for the 
battle. 

If we have good glass for our optical 


After we | 


instruments new, we must strive to have | 


better glass. If we have good steel for 
our guns and gun mounts, we must strive 
for better steel. If we have long range 
guns we must try for longer range guns. 

If we have a certain percentage of 
accuracy of gunfire, we must -increase 
that accuracy. If we have torpedoes we 
must strive to have the longer. range 
torpedoes with more effective explosive 
charges and better means for exploding 
the torpedo. Our mines must be more 
effective. 

The provlems of national defense re- 
quire years of research and solution, and 
the solution of one problem but leads to 
another. Progress is costly, but civiliza- 
tion is too precious for us to abandon 
the effort for security. Our liberties 
are too dearly purchased to be abandoned 
or jeopardized by indolence or indiffer- 
ence, 

The flight of Byrd and Bennett to the 
North Pole; the flight of Lindbergh from 
New York to Paris, quickly followed by 
the flight of Chamberlain and Levine, 


of maintaining national defense. It 
been suggested that one or a dozen oi 
a hundred bombing planes might destroy 
a battleship. 


tleships? 


has 


But the aircraft carrier has proven the 
most expensive warship we have. It is 
estimated that it will cost $180,000 per 
annum for every single one of the air- 
planes upon our two new carriers. This 
estimate is based upon allowance for de- 
preciation of the ship, of the airplane. 
the payment of the expenses of mainte- 
nance of the ship. and the payment of 
personnel. The fact is that the cost of 
aviation is a staggeiing addition to the 
load involved in the maintenance of na- 
tional defense, and when we say that, we 
mean the maintenance of a great nation. 
Expenditures for Navy 
Are Not Loss to Nation 

But the expenditures of our Navy are 
not a national loss in time of 
The Navy of the United States has be- 
or a great univer- 
sity the training of the men 
officers. This period of training is end- 
less and continuous. Men come and af- 
ter four years leave the Navy. Others 
stay longer. : 


school 
- 
ior 


Young men from every congressional 
district and State in the Union go to 
the Naval Academy for training, and 
their training not only covers the four- 


Therefore, why build bat- | 
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peace, | 


and | 


| in 


year Course at Annapolis and the vari- | 


ous post-graduate courses in universities 
and in the War College, but it is carried 
out constantly and persistently in the 
actual management of the Navy—in the 
training of the men under men, and in 
the receipt of orders and instructions 
from those above them, so long as they 
remain in the Navy. We believe in edu- 
cation and our Navy is a great educa- 
tional institution. 

It is wrong to compare expenditures 
for national defense to either fire or life 


insurance premiums. These payments 
do not prevent fire or death. They 
merely guarantee a partial 


payment 
for a loss suffered. The analogy is more 
nearly like that of the police and fire de- 
partments—to prevent incendiary fires 
and to extinguish all conflagrations, 
however begun. If we have a desire 
for peace, adequate preparedness wil] 
prevent war. Strength is essential to 
peace and security. 


Happily, we are beginning to realize 


; treaty for limiting armament, nor is it 





limited construction of cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines, would not only aug- 
ment the burden already borne by the 
nations for national defense, but would 
tend to again establish the principles of 
competitive building and the suspensions 
of jealousies thereby aroused. The results 
of this conference are not yet manifest, 
but whatever they may be, the fact will 
still remain that if we are to have a navy 
we must build one. If we are to main- 
tain parity with Great Britain it will be 
only because we build up to, and con- 
tinue to maintain, parity. We cannot 
expect either Japan or England to scrap 
new ships constructed since the former 


likely that we will again sacrifice new 
ships in such an undertaking. Under the 
Washington agreement we do not attain 
absolute parity with Great Britain until 
1942, and the treaty can be denounced in 
1934 by any signatory power, thus re- 
leasing all, 


The point after all, is that there is no 
royal road for the security of the nation. 
That security must depend upon sacri- 
fices made by the people of: the nation 
upon a recognition of the facts concern- 
ing human life and human responsibili- 
iies. and a willingness to undertake the 
responsibilities incident to the advan- 
we have already achieved as a 
nation. It is a familiar rule of law that 
he who seeks the benefit must bear the 
burden, and we who seek the benefit of 
freedom upon the high seas because of an 
enonnous international commerce, and of 
a prosperity based largely upon that 
commerce, must bear the burden incident 
to those benefits. We did this without 
stint and without hesitation in the World 
War. We fought to make American lives 
and property, secure upon the high seas. 
We must bear this burden in time of 
peace, with due regard to economy, with 
due regard to the fact that patient and 
continuous effort is less expensive and 
more effective than spasmodic effort. We 
must develop and maintain the instru- , 
for national defense which 
Henry Knox in his day recognized as es- 
sential to the preservation of the new- 
born nation if we are to enjoy the rights 
and liberties for which Henry Knox 
fought in time of war and struggled for 
in time of peace. 


tages 


mentalities 


Knox Was Thoroughly 
Committed to Peace . 

Henry Knox was known as a Christian 
He no doubt, 
thoroughly committed to the policy of 
peace and defense as Thomas Jefferson, 
a whole- 


gentleman. was, as 


but he evidently believed in 


hearted defense of our whole national 


life. He could not have been contented 
with the situation when our seamen, our 


merchants, our men and women, were 
enslaved, and maltreated because they 
had ventured upon the high seas. He 


wanted warships that could follow them 
across the Atlantic and protect them if, 
the of their un- 
doubted rights, they were assailed and 


peaceful exercise 


enslaved. Under such circumstances gun- 
boats housed ashore at home did not ap- 
peal to his judgement. 

Is this to continue forever? Is the ex- 
pense and effort to mount up for all 
time? Is there no way out? Thomas Jef- 
ferson thought that a manifestation of 
spirit and desire for peace would suf- 
fice, and that gunboats incapable of as- 
sailing, or even visiting foreign shores, 
would so advertise that desire that na- 


| tions would be unlikely to attack us, and 


if they did would be unsuccessful. Wood- 
row Wilson thought that our peaceful 
intentions and scrupulous neutrality 
would keep us out of war. But war with 
Great Britain followed within three years 
after Thomas Jefferson’s term ended, and 
war with Germany and her allies was 
declared at the instance of President 
Wilson during the second month of his | 
second term. Clearly, a desire for peace 


| on our part is not enough if we would | 


that national defense is a great problem , 
and that men who devoted their lives in | 


tpe effort to understand and operate the 
agencies of national defense know more 
about the problem than the man who 
gives it the casual attention demanded 
from the average citizen. 
Countries Seek Ways 
To Reduce Expenses 
_ The expenditures necessary for na- 
tional defense; for the new instrumental- 
ities and the new training needed there- 
fore; have caused all the nations of the 
earth to seek for ways of lessening this 
expense, It is recognized that all mili- 
tary preparations are in a sense relative. 
Thé nations at Geneva thought to pre- 
pare an agenda for the limitation of 
armaments and of military power, but 


difficult it seeme to effect such a limita- 
tion or to secure an agreement. 

The Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament was a re- 


: | sult of an effort to limit this constantly 
We must ; 


not ‘the | 


growing expenses and to allay the sus- 
picion engendered by the enormous ex- 
penditures necessary for the develop- 
ment of naval power. America placed 
upon the altar of international 
ship the finest navy ever conceived or 
built by man, and asked in exchange the 
good will of her co-signatories to the 
treaty, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and asked of them naval security 
on her Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, con- 
ceding to all security in their own home 
waters. 

We agreed not to eestablish bases in 
our own territorial limits west of the 
Hawaiian Island. We sacrificed ships 
which had cost us hundreds of millions 
of dollars. We thereby saved ourselves 
the cost of completing these ships ar* of 
maintaining them after completion. But 
we burdened ourselves with the obliga- 
tion to maintain inferior units already in 
our possession. In common with the 
other nations we scrapped a great many 
of our older ships. The value of the ships 
we scrapped was greater than that of all 
the ships recently reviewed by the Presi- 
dent in Lynnhaven Bay, when that fleet, 
in a colunm 13 miles long, passed be- 
fore him. * 

In view of the sacrifices made by us at 
the time of that conference, and in view 
of the fidelity with which the signatory 
powers have caried out its provisions and 
scrapped their ships, a new conference 
has been called for the purpose of ex- 
tending the 5-5-3 ratio to other classes of 
ships because it was found that the un- 


friend- | 





maintain our precious rights. Nor is it 
clear that a renunciation of these rights 
would either: secure or promote peace. 
We must be prepared to manifest good 


| will on all occasions and in the adjust- 


ment of all difficulties, but this may not 
be enough. It was not enough in the 
case of Germany. The manifest desire 
for peace in Lincoln’s first inaugural was 
not enough. The fact is that mere na- 
tional existence requires an army and 
a navy, and will continue to do so until 
nations are assured that men of good 





| Naval Flyer Loses 


Betters French Record 


| Fire in Motor When 3.600 Feet 


| States Navy, after reaching an indicated 


| land when “a distinct jar occurred fol- | 
| 


| 
with 


' mouth and effected a safe landing. 


| the 


Station field. An excepfionally fine land- 


| ured course by which her speed will be 
| tested 


will will dominate the affairs of all na- | 


tions. And after nations have disarmed, 
as the factions did in Nicaragua, there 
will still be bandits within, and perhaps, 
without, to threaten security. If we come 
to the grave of Henry Knox, conscious 
of the recent World War and its unpar- 
alled extent and loss, looking across our 
own Civil War, oux Mexican War, we can 
be assured that never before were 
many men striving to establish and main- 
tain peace. If some earnest souls ignore 
history and its teachings in their en- 


| deavors to secure peace by disarmament 


and non-resistance, others equally ear- 


nest strive to reduce the chances of in- | 


‘Predicts Enactment 


Of Alien Property Law 


ternational disaster as did General Knox 
by preparedness in time of peace and 
the efficient use of force in time of war. 
George Washington was first in war as 
well as first in peace, and we today honor 
one of his most able lieutenants in both 
peace and in war. 


Mr. Warner Deplores 
Lack of Flying Boats 


Wages Competition With Eu- 
rope Where Building Is By 
“Leaps and Bounds.”’ 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
with “leaps and bounds.” Airplane man 
ufacturers of the United States, he de- 
clared, should awaken to the possibilities 
of flying boats in commerce, as_ have 
those of Europe. 

Mr. Warner pointed out that the re- 
cent flying achievements of Comdr. Fran- 
cisco de Pinedo, who toured Europe, 
North.and South America in a seaplone, 
are criterion of the range and reliability 
seaplanes over land. The United 
Siates, he said, is ideal geographically 
‘or overiand commercial flying boats, in 
hat nearly all the big cities have natural 
landing fields” on the water, 


of 


| the Busch-Sulzer Brothers of St. 


So | 


| of claims of American citizens against 


| Custodian, and 
| claims of that character 


| stated orally on July 25, 
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cember 18, 1926, was referred to the 


Senate Committee on Finance, on Decem- 
ber 20, and reported it back to the Sen- 
ate, with amendments, on February 5, 
1927 (Senate Report 1394). Under the 
bill as it came back to the Senate, where 
no final action was taken, the Senate 
committee, pointing out the close rela- 
tionship of the problems involved in the 
bill, said the purpose was to provide for 
the immediate payment of as large a 
percentage as possible of the claims of 
the American nationals and German 
shipowners and for the return of as large. 
a percentage as possible of the alien 
property. 

(Besides the bills and reports referred 
| to, the following ere pertinent to the pro- 
| posed legislation: Hearings of the Ways 
| and Means Committee on “Return of 
Alien Property,” April-December, 1926, 
| four volumes, volume 2 giving names 
| and figures of claims; Trading With the 

Enemy Act, as amended Deecember 1, 
| 1926; and House bills 10820 (Mills); 11- 
| 894 and 12174 (Newton); 12463 (Green) 
, and 12,706 (Kearns).) 


Control of Plane at 
47,000 Feet Altitude 


Lands Safely After Cylinder 
Head Is Blown Off of 
His Engine. 


Extinguished By 
Side Slipping. 


Up 


In an attempt to break the altitude 
record of 40,820 feet for land planes, 
Lieut. Carleton C. Champion Jr., United 


‘Import Cotton Urged 
For Mills in India 


altitude of 47,000 feet, was forced to 


lowed by considerable vibration,” the 

Department of the Navy announced in 
a statement July 25. 

Cylinder Head Blown Off. | Textile Committee Advocates 

The forced landing was made, accord- | 


| Wider Use of American 


ing to the statement, when one or two | 
cylinder heads of the plane’s motor blew | and African Products. 


off. Lieutenant Champion, while at- 
tempting to locate the trouble, permitted | 
the oxogen tube to slip from his mouth, | 
the result that he was rendered 
semi-conscious, due to the rarefied atmos- 
phere and lost control of his plane for 
several thousand feet, but soon regained 
control, restored the oxygen tube to- his 


A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Calcutta office states that 
| India’s special textile committee has rec- 
ommended that Indian cotton mills, like 
the Japanese industry, make more exten- 
sive use of American and African cotton 
in order to improve the quality of the 
cloth they are manufacturing, 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Indian Government’s committee 
appointed to investigate conditions in the 
textile industry, recently announced its 
recommendations. Commenting upon the 
competition of Japanese yarn and piece 
goods in the Indian market, the commit- 
tee found that the Bombay mills were at 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Lieut. Carleton C. Champion, jr., took 
off at 6:48 a. m., July 25, at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., in an at- 
tempt to break the existing land plane 
altitude record of 40.820 feet held by 
Frenchman Callizo. Lieutenant 
Champion flew a Wright “Apache” sin- 
gle seater fighting plane powered with 
a 400 h.p. Pratt and Whitney aircooled 
“Wasp”engine. 

Lieutenant Champion had reached an 
altitude indicated by his altimeter of 
47,000 feet when a distinct jar occurred 
followed by considerable vibration. 

While attempting to locate the trouble 
the oxygen tube was forced from Lieu- 
tenant Champion’s mouth and the effect 
of the rarefied air became immediately 
apparent. 

Pilot Loses 


The plan descended several thousand 
feet out of control. The pilot located the 
oxygen tube and immediately regained 
control of the plane and at approximately 
36,000 feet the engine caught fire and 
the plane was put into a side slip to ex- 
tinguish the flames. On three other oc- 
casions Lieutenant Champion was forced 
to extinguish fire in the engine by side- 
slipping and diving and 55 minutes after 
he took off landed in a small cultivated 
patch near the end of the Naval Air 


no disadvantage as compared with Japan- 
ese mills in respect to supplies of cotton, 
ag they have the advantage of proximity 
in regard to supplies of the Indian cotton 
and the freight on American cotton from 
| the Gulf ports to both countries is the 
same, 
The committee’s report states that the 
| greater strength and uniformity of Jap- 
anese cloth as compared with Indian 
cloth must be attributed to the better 
mixings of cotton used in Japan due to 
greater use of American cotton in that 
*country. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that it would be to the advantage of 
the Bombay mills to follow the example 
of Japan’s industry and make more ex- 
| tensive use of African and American cot- 
ton in order to enable them to place on 
| the market qualities of cloth superior to 
| those they are at preséht manufacturing, 
As regards American cotton, the commit- 
| tee states that at first sight it would 
—————— that recommendations in this re- 


Motorship ‘Dalhart’ | sie had been anticipated because of the 
To Have Sea Trials 


large imports of American cotton which 


Control. 


ing was made, with no injury to pilot or 
piane. 


are now coming into Bombay, but it is 
believed that the greater part of these 
imports consist of low grade cotton which 
is not suitable for counts over 30s. 


Ship Recently Disselized By ee re eee eee 
\ Shipping Board at ‘Laws Aim to Revive 


Cost of $800,000. 


Silk Culture in Spain 


The Motorship “City of Dalhart,” 
which has been converted from steam to 
Diesel propulsion, will undergo sea trials 
off Hampton Roads, Va., on July 26, the 
United States Shipping Board announced 
in a statement July She recently 
was converted at a cost of approximately 
$800,000. F 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Sea trials of the Motorship “City of 
Dalhart,” which has been converted from 
steam go Diesel propulsion, will take 
place off Hampton Roads, Va., tomorrow. 
The vessel will be taken over a meas- 


Teachers Provided for Children 
and Various Prizes Are 


Offered. 


25. 





A report on Spain’s efforts to revive 
the industry of silk culture, received in 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Al 
bion W. Johnson, states that an educa- 


American Vice Consul at Alicante, 


tional campaign has been undertaken un- 
| der the auspices of the Spanish Govern- 
ment: The full text follows: 

The Spanish Government has recently 
instituted special legislation to encour- 
age the production of silk, with the view 
of reviving this once extensive industry, 

The Royal Orders of December 14, 
1926, and March 11, 1927, directed to this 
end, have been followed by a Royal Or- 
der of April 22, 1927, which initiated the 
move to teach silkworm culture in the 
publee graded schools by providing for 
the selectién of 100 teachers to be spe- 


and where her 
formance will be noted. 

The ship has been equipped with a 
Busch-Sulzer 2-cycle single acting Diesel 
engine of 3,000 H. P. and Worthington 
auxiliary Diesel engines. She was for- 
merly an oil-burning steamer. The ship 
is of 9,524 deadweight tons. 

The main engine was constructed by 
Louis, 
Mo., and installation has been done by 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company of Newport News, Va. 
The cost of engine equipment was $575,- 
000 and that of installation $396,100. As 


general _per- 


soon as her sea trails are completed the | cially trained at the “Estacion Supe- 
City of Dalhart will be put‘into service | rior de Sericicultura y de Industrias 
in the Australia-India trade. Zoegenas” of Eurcia for this branch of 





| instruction. 

The Spanish Government has offered 
| prizes for the three best essays on the 
history of the silk industry in Spain; for 
the three most complete collections of 
| historical works of general interest on 
| the subject aforementioned; for the old- 
| est unpublished Spanish historical work 
| on this subject; and for the three best 
| 
| 


' 
Senator Edwards Forecasts An 
Early Passage of Act to 


Settle Claims. collections of theses on any one subject 


connected with the silk industry in Spain, 





Legislation to provide for settlement 


Germany and of German nationals 
against the United States, for the ulti- 
mate return of all property of German 
nationals held by the Alien Property 
for settlement of other 
is certain of 
enactment in the coming Congress, Sen- 
ator Edwards (Dem.), of New Jersey, | 
He said that 
nonaction on these claims, as to both 
the German and American nationals, 
amounted, in effect, to confiscation of | 
property. 

The House at the last session passed 
the bill of Representative Green (Rep.), 
of Council Bluffs, lowa, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, after hear- 
ings of interested parties before the 
Committee. Introduced on December 13, 
this bill (House bill 15009) was reported 
to the Houes on Decegnber 14 (House Re- 
port No, 1623), passed the House De- 


World Wide 


- We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 


| and domestic fields for 
- investigations, apprais- 


als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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South Africa Plans 


For an Air Mail Line Leases App roved 
The Assistant Trace Commissioner at 


For Postal Quarters 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


Adopted to Avoid Confusion 


Conference Is Held With Representatives of 
Trade Commission on Question of 
Sales Description. 


—_—_—-" 


that an air mail service will be inaugu- 
rated in South Africa. 

The full text of the report follows: 

An airplane service between Johannes- 
burg and Durban, South Africa, will be 
inaugurated during the early part of 
next year. Negotiations in connection 
with this new service have extended over 
a period of six months, 


= vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to ‘understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes. 


Announcement by Post Of- 
fice Department Includes 
Two in New York. 

[Continued from Page 1.] oo 


~ labeling, 


advertising and _ selling of 
woven furniture in terms of materials 
usad by jobbers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers or representatives. 
Unanimous approval of these rules and 
interpretations came July 8 as a result 
of second trade practice conference on 
the woven furnituer trade held by the 
Commission April 29 at Chicago with 
Chairman Hunt, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, presiding, assisted by 
Stephen C. Van Fleet, assistant director 
of trade practice conference. Prior to 
the conference of April 29 a meeting 
was held February 24 at Chicago for 
manufacturers. Thirty-four representa- 
tives of manufacturing concerns at- 
tended. Some held proxies. It is esti- 
mated that close to 85 per cent of the 
manufacturers of woven furniture were 
represented. 
Manufacturers at this meeting re- 
quested that retail dealers be asked to 
participate, Their wish was granted and 
later the resolutions so passed were sub- 
mitted to retail dealers generally 
throughout the country, but particularly 
to those situated in California and Flor- 
ida, where woven furniture is extensively 
used. ‘ 
The second conference, held April 
was called with a view to obtaining the 
concensus of opinion of both the manu- 
facturing and distributing branches of 
the industry. 
Chairman and Secretary 


Elected at Conferences 
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av, 


New York City, by Harold R. Young, and 
A. W. Einstein. 

National Retail Furniture Association, 
Chicago, Ill., by R. R. Rau. 

Northfield Co., The, Sheboygan, Wis., 
by E. W. Schultz. 

Pahl Co. E. F., Milwaukee, Wis., by 


| E. F. Pahl. 


| 
| 
| 
4 


The presiding Commissioner at each | 
of these conferences suggested that the 


conferees organize by 


electing from | 


among the members present a chairman | 


and a secretary. This was done. 


Then | 


the Commissioner suggested that the | 


representatives of the Commission would 


be willing to withdraw to give the mem- | 


bers of .the industry an _ opportunjty 
freely to discuss the questions under 


consideration but it was the unanimous | 


desire of the trade representatives that 
the two officials of the Commission re- 
main throughout the proceedings. 


The rules and interpretations approved | 
by the Commission July 8 as an outcome | 


of the second conference, are as follows: 
Preamble: The description of woven 

furniture and baby carriages should be 

such as to leave in the minds of the pur-. 


_chasers no confusion as to the material 


or materials of which made. Therefore, 
woven furniture and. baby carriages, 
when offered for sale in terms of mate- 
rials used, shall be designated under the 
following rules and interpretations: 
Rule 1. Furnityre and baby carriages 
in which the woven surfaces are of one 
material shall be designated by the name 
of. the material used, such as “reed,” 
“fiber,” rattan,” “sea grass,” “cane,” etc. 
Rules 2. Furniture and baby carriages 
in which the woven surfaces are of more 


the names of the principal materials | 


used, such as “reed and fiber,” “reed and 
cane,” “fiber and cane,” etc. 

Rule 5. 
of wood appears on the surface of so- 
called woven furniture it shall be 
stated. If such wood 
shall be described 
rules for the designation 
woods. 


When a substantial amount | 


sa j 
is described, it | 
in accordance with | 
of furniture | 


A. The material should not be named | 


under rule 2 unless a substantial amount 
thereof is used on woven surfaces. 


B. Designations made in the caption | 


or’ body of each particular description 
should be without qualifications 
wkere. 


else- | 
| 


vu. Descriptive terms as ‘fiber reed’ and | 
‘reed fiber’ are open to misinterpretation | 


and should be abandoned. 
D. Inasmuch as the term ‘wicker’- 
originally designated willow, but through 


proctice has built confusion in the mind ; 
of the consumer, it should be abandoned. | 


E. Where woven furniture is catalogu- 


ed, labeled, advertised, or sold by retail- : 


ers in terms of materials used, it shall 
be in accordance with these rules and 
interpretations. 

F. Where woven furniture is catalogu- 
ed, labeled, advertised, invoiced or sold, 
in terms of materials used in manufactur- 
ers, representatives, 
salers, it shall be in accordance 
these rules and interpretations.” 


Many Firms Represented 


At Trade Conference 
The firms represented at these con- 


with 


ferences were: 


American Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
by H. L. Farnsworth. 

Bemis Riddell Fiber Co., The, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., by A. D. Bemis. 

Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill., 
by Archibald MacLeish. 

Chicago Better Business Bureau, Chica- 


go, Ill., by Flint Grinnell, A. B. Johnston, | 


and C. S. Geis. 


Drake, Louis Stoughton, Inc., Boston, 


Mass., by Louis Stoughton Drake. 


jobbers or whole- 





Furniture Age, Chicago, IIl., by J. A. 


Gary. 


i Furniture Record, Grand Rapids, Mich., | 
* by R. C. Clapp. 


Grand Rapids Fiber Cord Co,, Grand 


* Rapids, Mich., by W. E. Sackner. 


Heywood-Wakefield Co., Boston, Mass., 


» by E. R. Hill, A. W. Adams, and W. F. 


“a 
Ss. 
Ge ve 
ve 
% 

* 

Ca 


a 


Doyle. 
Karpen & Bros., S., 
H. S. Karpen. ° 
Lloyd Manufacturing Co., The, Me- 
nominee, Mich, by M. T. Whiting and 
W. F. Doyle. 
Luxfiber Furniture 
Wis., by Geo. Snapper. 
Madewell Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 


Chicago, Ill., by 


Co. Waukesha, 


“by H. F. Braun. 


bat 


Mailahn-Walters Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


*& by G. W. Mailahn, and R. O. Buetow. 


.. Hammer. 


Mande! Bros., Chicago, Ill, by John 


Michigan Seating Co., Jackson, Mich., 


aby B. L. Davies. 


on 


National Better Business Bureau, New 


» York City, by K. B, Willson. 


National! Retail Drygoods Association, 


} oner’s home or place 


{| prisoner to 


Randall Co., A. L., Chicago, Ill, by P. | 


H. Pierre. 
Reed Products Co., Chicago, Ill. by 
Joseph F. Miller, John Mijcher, 


Shelboygan Fiber Furniture Co., She- 


boygan, Wis., by Otto A. Mueller. 


Warnecke Corporation, J. W. Hoboken, | 


N. J., by Julius W. Warnecke. 

Wieboldt & Co., W. A., Chicago, IIl., by 
Cc. J. Johnston. 

Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., 
Mich., by Fred M. Cleaveland. 


Tonia, 


The following firms were represented | 


by proxy, proxies in the hands of Louis 
Stoughton Drake: 
American Reed & Willow 
Co.. Wakefield, Mass. 
American Reed Furniture 
Inc., E. Boston, Mass. 


Furniture 


Mfg. Co., 


Bailie Basket Co., Sommerville, Mass. 


Boston Willow & Willowcraft Shops, 
North Cambridge, Mass. 

Federal Willow Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Ficks Reed Co., Cincinnati, 0O. 

Independent Reed & Rattan Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. _ 

Martino Willow 
Boston, Mass. 

Modern Reed & Willow Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Newark Go-Cart Co., 

Proxies in the hands of J. W. 
necke: 

E. Miltenberg, Inc., New York Citys 

American Rattan & Reed Mfg., Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Proxy in the hands of F. H. 
land: a e 

National Fiber Reed Co.. 


Furniture Co., Inc., 


Newark, N. J. 
War- 


Cleave- 


Aurora, Ind. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptrolier General of the 
United States, as heud of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Of ice, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
ugencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-19036. Appropriations — Public 
ings — Repairs and preservation. 
propriation “Repairs and Preservation of 
Public Buildings” is properly chargeable 
with the expenses of the razing of an aban- 


th terial shall be designated by | doned public building when it is shown that 
an one mater ‘ y | 


such building has become a menace to the 
Safety of human life and to surrounding 
property and its coilepse would cause pos- 
sible injury to cent 
such razing under e cifcumstances being 
properly considered incident to the “preser- 
vation of public buildings” within the pur- 
view of the appropriation. 

A-18850. Subsis : diem— Verba 
and written or — mmerce Depart- 
ment. Where an ¢ y advised 
that he will be alk 
July 1, 1926, in connection with a trip be- 
ginning before time, but this travel 
orders inadverte! rized $4 per 
diem, he will, be considered 
as having been , 
advance oj tray 
tablished to the satisf 

A-18994, Travelir expenses 
Panama Canal Inspector. 
authoriz desi¢nated inspectors of the 
Panama an perform travel when 
necessary { ns ordered by the In- 
pecting ineer when supp! 
assignments to particular inspec 
stitutes sufficient travel author 
proper certificate by the insp 
gineer to the effect that the 
necessitating the travel were 
him will be accepted in lieu of 
travel orders in each case. 

A-19017. L Tertiination—Liability 
for rent—A engineering Cor 
Where property is leased from the 
States for a fixed term under a lea 
viding that it may be terminated 
lessee at upon the giving 
] ' iting, the failu 
provided for render 
stipulated rent 


ons con- 
and a 
eting 


inspections 


a 

the written r 

lessee liable fe 

the full term. 
A-19088 (S)- 

Prisoners. The 

authorized under the 


the 


ansportation 
etary of the 
act of March 3, 


35 Stat. 756, to provide by regulation that | 
transportation not exceeding in cost trans- | 


portation from the naval prison to the pris- 
of enlistment may be 
furnished to a place other than the home or 
place of enlistment of a discharged naval 
prisoner When so requested by him and 
when in the judgment of the prison authori 
ties it is to the int rest of the discharged 
provide 
place selected by him. 22 Comp. Dec. 189," 
reversed. 

A-19046 (S). Advertising—Acceptance of 
other than lowe bid—Stenographic 
porting — General Claims Commi 
United States and Mexico. 

Unless actual investigation develops that 
lowest bidder for stenogrpahic 
could not perform satisfacory service, there 
is no authority or justification in law to 
award the contract to a higher bidder. 

A-19080 (S). Veterans’ Bureau 
justed service The wife of a de- 
ceased veteran was indicted for kill- 
ing the veterz gned, plead guilty to 
manslaughter, sentenced and then pa- 


Ad- 
credit. 
who 
arr 


roled, is Not entitled to receive any pay- | 
certifi- | 
Prosecuting at- | 


ments under the adjusted service 
cate. An affidavit by the 


torney purporting to show that the killing 


was in self defense cannot be accepted to | 


discredit the court proceedings 
A-19163. Transportation—Rates and di- 


visions — War Department. Miscellaneous 


supplies and balloon gas bags—Osborn and | 


Akron, Ohio, to Seott Field, II. 

A-17197. Army pay — Aviation increase. 
Where an enlisted man of the Army hold- 
ing a rating as airplane pilot makes 10 
flights during the calendar month, is dis- 
charged as an enlisted man to accept a com- 
mission in the Air Corps of the Army and 
is immediately detailed to duty involving 
flying, in view of the mandatory reauire- 
ments of law and regulations that 90 per 
cent of the officers of the Air Corps shall 
be flying officers and that flying officers 
shall be detailed to duty involving flying, 
he is entitled to flying pay for the entire 
portion of the calendar month served as a 
commissioned officer although the order 
evidencing his assignment to flying duty is 
not received by him until the last day of 
the calendar month dpring which he made 
the required flights as an enlisted man. 


build- | 
The ap- | 


public buildings, | 


A general order | 


en- | 


ordered by | 


transportation to the | 


Re- | 


sSion, | 


reporting | 


the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921 1923— 


General Staff of Army Coordinates Activities 
Of All Branches of Military Establishment 


Topic 17—National Defense 


Fifth Article—General Staff of the Army. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance: fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation: ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications., The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By 
Maj. Gen. Chas. P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 
HILE the consensus of opinion among military 
experts is that the Infantry is still the basic 
arm in any properly organized Army, modern 


warfare has made it impossible for the foot 


soldier, unassisted, to carry on any successful war. 


The Infantry must have Artillery support. It must 
be assisted by observation from the Air Corps or the 
Cavalry. Bridges and roads to the front must be built 
by the Engineers. Communication systems must be in- 
stalled and maintained and operated by the Signal 
Corps. 


* a 


The National Defense Act, which is the military 
nolicy of the United States, has provided fcr the organ- 
ization of the Army of the United States io meet the 
conditions outlined above. The act provides that the line 
of the Army shall consist of the followi-g combatant 
arms: The Infantry, the Cavalry, the Field Artillery, 
the Coast Artillery Corps, the Air Corps, the Corps of 
Engineers, and the Signal Corps. 


The line of the Army must be administered, must be 
fed, must be clothed, must be transported, must be 
paid, and must be supplied with munitions of war, with 
medical attendance, and other necessities—hence, the 
National Defence’ Act provides for the following admin- 
istrative and supply services: The Adjutant General’s 
Department, the Inspector General’s Department, the 
Judge Advocate ~General’s Department, the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical 
Department, the Ordnance Department, and the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service. 


x % oo 


N view of the impracticability of maintaining a Regu- 
lar Army in time of peace, which can, alone, operate 
successfully in time of war, the National Defense Act 
provides for the Army of the United States to be com- 
posed of three components: The Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. The or- 
ganization of the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves conforms, as far as practicable, to the organi- 
zation prescribed for the Regular Army. 


By law, the President of the United States is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. The responsibility 
for the organization, development, and efficiency of the 
Army of the United States is placed upon the Secretary 
ef War who, acting for the President of the United 
States, controls the Army. 


* - * 


The law provides for two Assistant Secretaries of 
War and provides that the Chief of Staff of the Army 
shall be the military advisor of the Secretary of War. 
Each of the combatant arms and each of the adminis- 
trative and supply services is provided with a chief who. 
through the Chief of Staff, advises the Secretary of 
War with reference to the efficiency of his branch. The 
Cffice of the Chief of Branch forms part of the Wai 
j-epartment. 


In the development in his own branch, each Chief is 
given considerable latitude. However, it can readily 
be seen what would happen if each branch were allowed 
to develop independently of all other branches. For ad- 
vice concerning any branch, the Secretary of War, act- 
ing through the Chief of Staff, can depend upon the 
Chief of Branch. What the Chief of Branch is not pre- 
pared to give the Secretary of War, however, is the 
effect upon the entire Army organization of approval 
of a recommendation made by the Chief of Branch. For 
example: The Chief of Infantry may desire a new 
weapon for use by Infantry troops. What the Secre- 
tary of War will want to know is, can this weapon be 
supplied by the Ordnance Department, is it a weapon 
that can be used by other branches of the service, will 
it necessitate discarding supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion now on hand, and many silimar questions which 
afiect branches other than the Infantry. 


% 


"(HERE is hardly a broad question concerning person 

nel which does not affect more than one branch. The 
same may be said concerning questions of supply and 
training. In order that the activities of the various 
branches may be coordinated and in order that each : 
important question, which is submitted for the decision 
of the Secretary of War, may be viewed from the 
standpoint of the Army as a whole, the National De- 
fense Act has provided for the organization of the 
War Department General Staff. 


Concerning the duties of the War Department Gen- 
eval Staff, the National Defense Act specifically pre 
scribes the following: 


“The duties of the War Department General Staff 
sugll be to prepare plans for national defense and the 
use of the military forces for that purpose, both sepa- 
rately and in .onjunction with the naval forces, and for 
the mobilization of the manhood of the Nation and its 
material resources in an emergency, to investigate and 
report upon all <uestions affecting the efficiency of the 
Army of the United States, and its state of preparation 

fcr military operations; and to render professional aid 
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and assistance to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff.” 
~ 7” * 

The War Department General Staff consists of the 
Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, five Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff, and 87 other officers. These officers 
are carefully selected from the various branches. In 
erder that an officer may be selected as a member of 
tue War Department General Staff his name must be 
carried on an eligible list. 


In accordance with the National Defense Act a 
limited number of officers were placed on the initial 
eligible list by a Board of General Officers. The officers 
selected for the initial eligible list were those who had 
demonstrated, by actual service in the World War, that 
they were qualified for General Staff duty. After the 
initial list was completed, an officer was required to be 
a graduate of the General Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth and of the Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before his name could be placed upon the 
eligible list for the War Department General Staff. 

a * * 
N order that the officers on duty with the War Depart- 
ment General Staff may, at all times, be familiar 
with the needs of the troops, the law provides that no 
officer may remain on the War Department General 
Staff unless he has been on duty, in command of troops, 
two out of the preceding six years. 


The War Department General Staff is divided into 
five divisions: The Personnel Division, known as G-1, 
is charged with the preparation of plans and policies, 
and the supervision of activities concerning the per- 
sonnel of the Army as individuals. This includes the 
procurement, classification, assignment, promotion, 
transfer, retirement, and discharge of individuals. This 
Division also supervises all religious and recreational 
activities pertaining to the Army. 

a. = 2 

The Military Intelligence Division, known as G-2, is 
concerned with those duties which relate to the collec- 
tion, evaluation, and distribution of military informa- 
tion. It supervises the making and distributing of mili- 
tary maps and surveys, the keeping of the General Staff 
raap and photograph collection; the use of codes and 
ciphers; censorship; connection with other intelligence 
agencies of the Government, and with the duly ac- 
credited foreign military attaches and missions. 

The Operations and Training Division, known as 
C-8, supervises the organization and training of all 
branches of the Army. This Division supervises the 
rreparation and issue of training regulations and super- 
vises training, in general and special service schools, 
the military training in civilian institutions, and civilian 
training camps. It also supervises movements of 
troops. 

* a * 

HE Supply Dvision, known as G-4, supervises all 

activities pertaining to the supply of the Army. This 
Division prepares the basic plans which form the basis 
of the detailed plans of the various supply branches 
cf the Army. This. Division is also charged with the 
supervision of hospitalization and evacuation of men 
and animals. 


The War Plans Division is charged, in general, with 


those duties which relate to the formulation of plans- 


for the use in the theater of war of the military forces, 
separately or in conjunction with the naval forces, in 
the national defense. It is specifically charged with 
the preparation of plans and policies and the supervi- 
ston of activities concerning the location and armament 
of coast and land fortifications; the estimation of forces 
required and times at which they may be needed under 
the various possible conditions necessitating the use of 
troops in the national defense; and the actual opera- 
tions in the theatre of war. 
re * * 

In peace the War Department; like all other great 
organizations, conducts most of its daily business in ac- 
cordance with established policies. By these policies a 
inultitude of questions are decided and there is order 
and reason and steadfast movement toward an end. 

Every subordinate commander, though guided by the 
policies of his superiors, has his own individual sphere 
of initiative, within which he creates policies and 
giants exceptions to them. For any exceptions to the 
policy of a superior, the subordinate must appeal to the 
creator of that policy. 

T is to be understood that there must be exceptions to 
all policies in which the human factor is involved. 
if there were not, the organization might, often de- 
feat its own best interests by the uniform application 
or its own rules and regulations. The formation of 
policies is the most important function of the General 
Staff. The more important policies which originate in 
any one Division of the General Staff must be com- 
mented upon by the other four Divisions of the Gen- 
eral Staff before presentation to the Chief of Staff for 
the consideration of the Secretary of War. 

The status of a War Department General Staf! 
officer may be illustrated by comparing him to the refe- 
ree in our civil courts. Like the referee, the War De- 
partment General Staff officer investigates and sub- 
mits the evidence together with his recommendation. He 
submits a recommendation, not a decision. 

* * * 

There is imposed upon the War Department General 
Staff officer a high responsibility and a sacred trust, 
and the Army and the country have just as much cause 
for concern and anxiety over his honesty, intelligence, 
thoroughness, anc professional ability as have the par- 
ties to a law suit with regard to the referee. 

That the present organization and methods are satis- 


factory is indicated by the fact that today the Army is. 


better prepared to answer any call made upon it by 
the people of the United States than ever before in 
time of peace. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 27, Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief 
of Naval Operations, Department of the Navy, 
will describe the preparation, training, and as- 
signment of personnel and the operations of 
ships and shore stations in times of peace and 
war. 


states Daily Publishing Corporation. 


President of the United States, 
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A contract, it is learned, has been en- 
tered into with the Post Office authorities 
for five years, which provides for ‘the 
payment of an annual subsidy of £8,000. 

The present intention is to inaugurate 
a tri-weekly service and, if the traffic 
later justifies it, to launch a daily serv- 
ice. Passengers will be transported be- 
tween the two cities at a single trip 


charge of £8 10s. and the schedule time | 


for the trip will be 4% hours. In addi- 
tion to mail and passengers, the new 
company hopes to carry a certain amount 
of valuable packet freight, especially 
gold consignments to Durban for ship- 
ment overseas. 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Herbert J. Riess, 8th Infan- 
try, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Screven, Ga., assigned to 2nd Engineers, 
Fort Logan, Colo. 

Capt. Clifford D. Cuny, Signal Corps, de- 
tailed as member of War Department Board 
of Contracts and Adjustments, vice Major 
Alvin G. Gutensohn, Signal Corps, relieved. 

Capt. William E. McCormack, Medical 
Corps, relieved from duty at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., ordered to report to com- 
manding general of Eighth Corps Area. 

First Lieut. Brooke W. Leman, Infan- 
try, orders assigning him to 95th Division, 
changed to assign him to 103rd Division. 

Major Thomas Leo Hefferman, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department Reserve, 
ordered to active duty, to report to Judge 
Advocate General for training. 

Second Lieut. Earl Charles Wheeler, 
Corps of Engineers Reserve, ordered to 
active duty in connection with recruiting in 
Third Corps Aea. 

Lieut. Col. Lynn -‘S. Edwards, Coast Artil- 
lery, orders issued in connection with re- 
imbursement for travel. 

First Lieut. Ray H. Skaggs, Medical 
Crops, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., ordered to 
duty in Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Earle D. Quinnell, Medical Corps, 
relieved from assignment to 103rd Division, 


| Denver, Colo., ordered to duty in Hawaiian 


Department. 

The following-named officers are appointed 
as a member of a board for the purpose of 
selecting candidates for appointments as 
second lieutenants in the Regular Army: 
Major Robert M. Danforth, Field, Artil- 
lery; Major Wiliam A. Beach, Adjutant 
General (recorder); Major John H. Jouett, 
Air Corps; Major Robert A. Sharrer, Corps 
of Engineers, and Capt. Milton B. Halsey, 
Infantry. 

Major Paul R. E. Sheppard, Medical Corps, 
detailed as a member of a board to meet 
at Fort Riley, Kans., to examine candidates 
for appointment to the Veterinary Corps 
of the Regular Army, during the temporary 
absence of Capt. Don C, Hilldrup, Medical 
Corps. 

First Lieut. Hoel S. Bishop, jr., Corps of 
Engineers, placed on detached officers’ list. 

Capt. James B. Haney, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, relieved from duty at Raritan Ar- 
senal, Metuchen, N. J., to take effect upon 
arrival of Capt. William V. Randall, 
Ordnance Department. 

The promotion of follow- 


each of the 


| ing-named officers is announced: 


Department—Stuart 
lieutenant 


Adjutant General’s 
A. Howard, from major to 
colonel. 

Quartermaster 
new, lieutenant colonel to 
ward W. Lachmiller, first lieutenant to 
captain; Talmage Phillips, first lieuten- 
ant to captain, and John P. Tillman, first 
lieutenant to captain. 

Field Artillery—Douglas J. Page, cap- 
tain to major; Blackshear M. Byran, jr., 
second lieutenant to first lieutenant. 

Coast Artillery Corps—William G. Pat- 
terson, captain to major, and Edward A. 
Kleinman, second 
tenant. 

Infantry—John F. Franklin, major to lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Each of the following-named officers 
of Cavalry, is relieved from  assign- 
ment at Cavalry school, Fort Filey, Kans., 
and ordered to post designated after his 
name: Capt. Alton W. Howard, 38rd 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; Capt. 


Corps— Ernest H. Ag- 
colonel; Ed- 


thorpe, Ga., and Capt. Harry W. Benson, 
2nd Machine Gun Squadron (First Cavalry 
Division), Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Capt. Joseph N. Dalton, Adjutant General, 
detailed as recorder, without vote, to 
board to recommend individuals who should 
be awarded decorations as aunthorized by 
Congress, vice Major Franklin L. Whitley, 
Adjutant General. 

Col. William B. Cowin, 
Corps, ordered to duty as commanding of- 
ficer, New Orleans, Quartermaster interme- 


Capt. Oscar B. Abbott, Infantry, 4th 
Brigade, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., trans- 
ferred to 3rd Brigade, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Capt. 


! diat depot. 


Paul Scibert Seabold, Medical 


| Corps, resignation as an officer of the Army 


accepted. 

First Lieut. Kenneth P. Fulton, Dental 
Corps, relieved from duty at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver. Colo., ordered to 
duty at Army Dental School. 

Capt. Falk Harmet, Air Corps Reserve, 
ordered to active duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, for training. 

Capt. Robert E. Lee Murphy, Air Corps 
Reserve, ordered to active duty at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio for training. 

Second Lieut. Sidney Edward Conanm, 
Engineers Reserve, ordered to 
active duty with the Corps of Engineers. 


Navy Orders | 


Comdr. John S. Barleon, det. Nav. Trng. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
v. 42, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fleet. 


Comdr. William L. Beck. det. Bu. Ord.; 
to 4th Nav. Dist., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Comdr. Thomas O. Kinkaid, det. Navy 
Yard, Washington. D. C.; to aide on staff, 
Comdr, in Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

Comdr. David F. Ducey, det. 
staff, Battleship Divs., Battle 
aide on staff, Battle Flect. 

Comdr. Henry K. Hewitt, det. aide on 
staff, Battleship Divs.. Battle Fleet; to 


aide on 
Fleet; to 


| aide on staff, Battle Fleet. 


Lieut. Comdr. Walter A. Hicks, det. 13th 
to Naval Academy. 

Comdr. Harry L. Morring, 
Washington, D. C.; to 


det. 
com- 


Lieut. 


DeWitt C. Ramsey’, det. 
to aide on staff, U. S. 


Lieut. Comdr. 


Lieut. Comdr. Marion C. Robertson, det. 


' aide on staff, Battle Fleet; to Naval Opera- 


tions. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter D. Snyder, det. 
S-49; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Ralph C. Alexander, det. aide on 
taff, Battleship Divs.. Battle Fleet; to 
aide on stafi, Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Lloyd K. Cleveland, det. U. S. S. 
-18: to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, III. 

Lieut.. Charles F. Waters, det. Subm. 
Base, New London, Conn.; to command 
U.S. S, 8-42. 

Ensign Dwight M. Allgood, det. U. S. S. 
“lorida; to temp. duty Rec. Ship, Boston, 
“lass. 

Ensign Henry H. Gsell, det. U. 
Mexico; to U. S. S. Kennedy. 

Ensign Joseph B. Stefanac, det. U. S. S. 
(lifornia; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 


S. S. New 





lieutenant to first lieu- | 


Texas’ 


Made in 


One 


Other Buildings Situated in 


California, Washington 
and New Jersey. 


Approval of the proposal to lease’s from 
the Colonial Trust Company, the present 
postal quarters of the Munhall Branch, 
Homestead, Pa., has just ‘been announced 
by the Post Office Department. 

The Department also announces ap- 
proval of leases for postal quarters in 
seven other places. 

The fuil text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Randolph, N. Y. Accepted proposal of 
Mr. William L. Rathbone to lease present 
quarters at 121 Main Street for a term 
of five years from December 1, 1927, or 
such date thereafter as improvements 
are completed. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Closter, N. J. Accepted proposal of 
Taveniere and Johnson to lease new 
quarters on the south side of Main 
Street, between White and West Streets, 
for a term of five years, from August 
1, 1927, or date thereafter of occupancy 
and completion of equipment. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

New Quarters Rented. 

Flushing, N. Y., Whitestone Station. 
Accepted proposal of Gidora Realty Cor- 
poration to lease new quarters at the 
northeast corner of 17th Street and 8th 
Avenue, for a term of 10 years from 
October 1, 1927, or date thereafter of 
occupancy and completion of equipment. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, water, 
safe, parcel post and ‘postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Homestead, Pa., Munhall Branch. Ac- 
ecpted proposal of The Colonial Trust 
Company to lease quarters at 942 Eighth 
Avenue for a term of five years from 
December 1, 1927, or such date there- 
after as improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, poker for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Mountain View, Calif, Accepted pro- 
posal of Mr. E. D. Minton to lease quar- 
ters to be erected at the southwest corner 
of Front and Castro Streets, for a term 
of 10 years from October 1, 1927, or sub- 
sequent date of occupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Spur, Texas. Accepted proposal of 
Riter Hardware Company to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the south side of Harris 
Street, between Burlington and Trumbull 
Avenues, for a term of five years from 
July 3, 1927, or date improvements are 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 


| furniture when necessary. 


Rosalia,»Wash. Accepted proposal of 
Mabel E. Beyer to lease present quar- 
ters on the east side of Whitman Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth Streets, for 
a term of five years, from September 


| 19, 1927, or date improvements are com- 


pleted. Lease to include equipment, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 





| 
Quartermaster 


Lease in California Approved. 

Clovis, Calif. Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Kate Bell to lease present quarters 
on the south side of Fourth Street, be- 
tween Fulton and Pollasky Streets, for 
a term of five years, from October 1, 
1927. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric fans, 
| parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Sender Is Required 
To Pay Transit Charge 


Transit charges for parcel post pack- 
ages for Paraguay must be paid by send- 
ers under the new Pan American Par- 
cel Post Convention of Mexico which 
became effective July 1, 1927. 

This announcement has just been made 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, the full text 
of whose announcement follows: 

The -fact that effective July 1, 1927, 
the postage rate for parcel-post pack- 
ages for Paraguay was reduced to 12 
cents for each pound or fraction of a 
pound pius 5 cents per parcel up to 
and including 5 pounds in weight and 
plus 7 cents per parcel over 5 pounds 
and up to and including 22 pounds (see 
Notice of this Office dated July 1, 1927, 
and bearing the caption “Pan Ameri- 
can Parcel Post Convention of Mexico 
will be effective July 1, 1927, with Re- 
public of Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, 
and Peru, etc.,” which was published in 
the Postal Bulletin of July 2, 1927), does 
not relieve the senders of such parcels 
from the payment of the transit charge 
set forth on page 256 of the July, 1926, 
Postal Guide, that is, 20 cents per par- 
cel not exceeding 11 pounds in weight 
and 40 cents per parcel over 11 pounds 
and up to the weight limit of 22 pounds, 





Key West, Fla.; to Rec. Brks,, 


Hosp., 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Max Silverman (MC), det. Marine 
Brigade, Managua, Nica- 
ragua; to Rec, Brks., Hampton Roads, Va, 

Lieut. Alfred L. Gaither (MC), det Mas 
rine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua, Nice 
aragua; to Marine Brks., Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. De Witt T. Hunter (MC), det, 
f-om ell duty; to duty Marine Expedition. 
ary Brigade, h.anagua, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Ernest F. Slater (MC), det. Mae 
rine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua, Nice 


Expeditionary 


—  oE—E———T—T—T—EEeeSS IW Lieut. Richard M. Little (MC), det. Nav. | aragua; to Marine Brks., Quantico, Va, 
ry 
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Livestock 


Exhibit Is Prepared ~ | Use of Improved Methods Sug gested 
For Dairies to Keep Milk Supplies Clean 


To Show Advancement 


Of Poultry Industry 


One of Features of Interna- 
tional Exposition of Con- 
gress at Ottawa, 
Canada. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Department of Agriculture, de- 
scribing the exhibit follows: 

America’s billion-dollar industry will 
be well represented at Ottawa on Wed- 
nesday, July 27, when, under the auspices 
of the Canadian Government and in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, the 
World’s Poultry Congress will open its 
third International Exposition. 

The American Exhibit for which Con- 
gress appropriated $20,000, was pre- 
pared at Washington under the direction 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Covering 
more than 4,000 square feet it graphi- | 
cally illustrates the development of the 
poultry industry in this country and is 
expected to be a show piece among the 
exhibits of the 40 nations which are par- | 
ticipating in the great exposition. | 

A portrayal of the marvelous growth 
of the poultry industry in the United 
States is one of the features of the exhi- 
bition. Beginning with a picture show- 
ing Captain John Smith bringing the 
first European fowls into the country in 
the seventeenth century, the evolution 
of the poultry industry to the present 
day is picturized, disclosing that since 
1920 the American poultry population 
has been increasing at a faster rate 
than the human population. 

In 1840 when the first Government cen- 
sus of the industry was made and value 
of poultry was set at $12,176,170. The 
value of poultry in 1926 was $1,263,- | 
707,000. | 

Further study of the Government’s pic- 
torial exhibit discloses that not only have 
poultry numbers increased but the hens 
now lay more and better eggs. The 
hatched chicks are larger and healthier. 
In 1854, the exhibit reveals a hen did a 
good year’s work when she laid 80 eggs. | 
Today whole flocks of laying hens aver- 
age 200 eggs annually per hen. 

One motion picture reel portrays the 
evolution of the chick industry from the | 
days when the hen was depended on to 
hatch out the young chickens to the pres- 
ent age when incubators annually hatch | 
out more than 800,000,000 chicks. 

Ways by which the production of 
chickens and other fowls can be carried 
on more economically are portrayed. 
Other features of the exhibit are paint- 
ings and slides showing more effiicient 
ways of distributing and marketing 
poultry. 





Prices and Receipts 
Of Cattle Are Lower 


Hog Quotations Uneven While 
Sheep and Lambs 


Decline. 


* Receipts of cattle at 11 large mar- | 
kets were about 10,000 smaller during | 
the week ended July 21 than during the 
preceding week, according to the weekly 
review of livestock markets just issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics. 

Cattle prices were generally lower as 
a result of sharply lower dressed beef 
prices at eastern markets and an exces- 
sive number of in-between grade weighty 
steers. 

Hog prices at the Chicago market 
were uneven, the better grades being 
generally higher. Receipts at 11 mar- 
kets were considerably smaller than dur- 
ing the preceding week. Sheep and lamb 
receipts continued heavy. Values were 
lower at the Chicago market. 

The full text of the review, with prices 
based on Chicago market quotations, fol- 
lows: 

Receipts at 11 large markets for the 
week ending July 21, 1927, totaled ap- 
proximately 185,900 cattle, 461,700 hogs, 
and 214,800 sheep, as contrasted with 
195,949 cattle; 558,625 hogs and 213,227 
sheep during the corresponding period 
a week earlier. 

Yearling cattle were weak to 50 cents 
lower. Fed steers were 25 to 75 cents [ 
off, grassy kinds, 75 cents to $1 down. 
Fat cows and heifers were 50 cents to 
$1 under last week’s high time. Cut- 
ters were strong; bulls, steady; vealers, 
$1-$1.50 lower. Sharply lower dressed 
beef prices at eastern markets, dispro- 
portionate loadings; too many in between 
grade weighty steers and seasonal weak- 
ness on grassers accounted for the sharp 
decline, values a week earlier having 
worked out of line with dressed prices. 
A few heavy-steers sold above $14 with 
the top price $14.40; best yearlings, 
$13.25; light heifers to $12.35." Well | 
conditioned yearlings and light steers | 
got better action than heavies. Most | 
grassers were $8 to $10 at close. Fed | 
steers brought $11.50 to $13.50. 

Hog values were very uneven. Better | 
grades were generally 10-25 cents higher 
for week. Packing sows were steady, 
and pigs 25 cents lower. Late break and 
decrease in shipping demand were notice- 





able factors in trade. The week’s and 
season top was $10.80. Closing bulk 
prices follow: 160 to 200 pound, $10.40 
to $10.65; 220 te 250 pound, $9.50 to 
$10.35; 260 to 320 pound, $9 to $9.60. 
Packing sows, $8 to $8.40. Pigs, $8.50 
to $9. 

Depression in dressed lamb values and 
continued heavier receipts forced declines 
in hoof prices. Slight reaction was ex- 
perienced late. Weekly comparison fat 
lambs around 50 cents lower. Sheep 
were steady to weak. Week’s top west- 
erns were $14.25; the bulk sold at $13.75 
to $14.25; most natives, $13.25 to $13.50; 
week’s best, $13.75; culls, $9 to $9.50; de- 
sirable weight fat ewes, $6 to $7, 


Specialist in Department of Agriculture. Discusses 


In- 


creasing Demand for Purity in Product. 


Consumer demand, requirements of 
health officials, and changing methods of 
handling the milk supply of cities are 
making it more and more essential that 


tary conditions possible in their plants, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, summar- 
izing a discussion by the associate mar- 
ket milk specialist of the Department, R. 


J. Posson, on “Improved Sanitation in | 


Milk Production.” 
statement follows: 

The need for using improved methods 
in producing the public milk supply be- 


The full text of the 


comes more and more pronounced as time | 


goes on, says R. J. Posson. As cities 
grow larger or become more numerous 
the milk supply must necessarily be 
transported from greater distances and 
handled in larger quantities. To with- 


stand such treatment it must be pro- | 


duced under the most sanitary conditions. 


Demand Increasing 


For Clean Milk 


Furthermore, says Mr. Posson, there | 
is an increasing demand for clean milk | 


on the part of the consumer, and health 
officials are requiring that improved 
sanitary methods be used in its produc- 
tion. Unless care is taken in producing 


it, therefore, great losses may result | 


from the rejection of milk by dealers 
or health departments and from the les- 
sened demand for low-grade milk. The 
responsibility for clean milk at the 


source is placed squarely on the shoul- 


ders of the milk producer. 

By observing certain 
little more effort than milk which is 
not clean. 


The first requirement for clean milk is 
a herd of healthy cows. Once it is de- 
termined by test that the cows are free 
from tuberculosis 
healthy, pains should be taken to clean 


them thoroughly before they are milked. 


Wiping the udders with a damp cloth 
removes the danger of contaminating 


the milk by falling hair and dust par- | 


ticles. Since bacteria cause milk to sour 
they should be kept out of it by every 
possible means. 

Further precautions in the production 
of clean milk require that only healthy 
people be employed in a dairy, that they 
wear clean clothing, and that milking be 
performed with clean, dry hands. The 
use of small-top pails is recommended 
as a means of reducing the amount of 
impurities that fall into the milk. 

Every dairyman should be certain that 
he has a pure, safe water supply. Wells 


Argentina Reduces 
Planting of Wheat 


Acreage Is Estimated at About 
19,000,000 Acres; Less 
Than Last Year. 


Wheat acreage in Argentina has been | 


roughly estimated at about 19,000,000 
acres, slightly less than last year’s 
planting, information received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicates. An 
official report of wheat acreage is to be 
released in Argentina August 17. The 
full text of a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture concerning 
the estimated acreage for the present 
season follows: 

The Argentine wheat area is estimated 
roughly about 19,000,000 acres, accord- 
ing to a cable to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from Consul 
Sycks at Buenos Aires. This is about 
the same as the acreage sown last year 
of 19,275,000 acres, in spite of dry 
weather conditions which was believed 
to have hindered preparatign of the soil. 
A definite official estimate of acreage is 
to be published August 17. 

Wheat acreage and production esti- 
mates for the past few years have been 
as follows (1,000 acres): 

Area 

16,254 
- 17,194 
17,792 

19,198 
19,275 
(19,000) 


Production 
195,842 
247,807 
191,13 
191,140 
220,827 


1922-23 
1923-24 ... 
1924-25 .. 
BO25-26 ..cceccsoce 
1026-27 ..cecccc 
1927-28... 


ee 


Poland Lowers Crop 


Slightly Less Than 
Last Year. 


Barley and oats production in Poland | 


this year 
less than 


is estimated to be 


last year, according to in- 


formation just received by the Depert- | 


ment of Agriculture. 

The full text of a statement issued 
by the Department concerning the crop 
estimates. follows: 

The production of both barley and oats 
in Poland this year is estimated to be 
a little under that of last year, accurd- 
ing to a cabled report to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. The barley crop, estimated 
at 68,434,000 bushels, is about 4 per 
cent below last year’s production, and 
11 per cent below that of 1925, and is 
also slightly below the pre-war average 
for the same territory. The oats crop, 
estimated at 208,197,000 bushels, is 1 
per cent below last year’s production, 
and 9 per cent below that of 1926, but 
is considerably above the pre-war aver- 
age. 





precautions 
clean milk can be produced with very | z 
| Questionnaire Prepared for | 
These precautions are dis- | | 
cussed by Mr. Posson in Leaflet No. 8, | 
“Improved Sanitation in Milk Produc- | 
tion,” just issued by the Department. ; 


and are otherwise | 


slightiy 





| duction 
| pounds, it is estimated, according to a | 
statement just issued by the Department | 
of Agriculture based on a cabled yeport | 


should be located on the highest available 
ground. A separate dairy house or milk 
room should be provided. Milk to be 


| sold should never be handied in a dwell- 


: . | ing as there is too much chance of dan- 
milk producers maintain the most sani- | 


gerous contamination in sickness 
occurs in the family. 

Milk utensils which are not properly 
washed or sterilized may be the greatest 
source of contamination. They should be 
rinsed inside and outside with lukewarm 
or cold water as soon as possible after 
use, then placed in a wash vat, scrub- 
bed with a brush in warm water con- 
taining a soda ash or alkaline washing 
powder (not soap), rinsed, placed in a 
sterilizing cabinet, and thoroughly 
steamed. 

The best way to prevent multiplica- 
tion of bacteria which unavoidably get 
into the milk is to cool the milk as soon 
as possible after it is produced and keep 
it cold. Bacteria are tiny single-celled 


case 


plants, which, like most other plants, | 


require warmth to grow. If milk is 


| cooled to 50 degrees F. or below and 
| held at that temperature, bacterial de- 
| velopment is very much retarded. 


should not only be kept cold until it 


being transported from farm to city. 
A copy of the Leaflet may be secured 
by-writing to the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | 


‘Insurance Proposed 


For Chicks in Mails 


Shippers to Get Views on 
New System. 


The Post Office Department has under 
consideration a change in its policy on 


payment of indemnities on account of | 


the death of day-old chicks in the mails, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
R. 
Mr. Regar made this announcement upon 


his return to Washington after a tour 
of the Middle West on official business. 
While in the West, Mr: Regar said, he 


addressed the annual convention of the | 
International Baby Chick Association at | 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Regar said he has caused to be 
prepared a questionnaire bearing on pay- 
ment of the indemnity. The question- 
naire, Mr. Regar said, is to be sent to 
shippers of baby chicks. He added: 

“The information is desired to de- 
termine whether or not there will be a 
sufficient number of day-old chicks sent 
as insured mail covered by an insurance 
fee which will permit the Department to 
pay indemnity on account of loss by 
death above the normal average death 
rate without financial loss to the Depart- 
ment. 

“I do not promise any change in the 
policy of the Department in this connec- 
tion. I am merely endeavoring to obtain 
information which may possibly permit 
favorable consideration by the Postmas- 
ter General, but whether or not the pol- 
icy is changed, the information received 
will be of vital interest to the Depart- 
ment and doubtless to the Association as 
well.” 

The information to be gathered by the 
Department, according to Mr. Regar, 
will include the total number of chicks 
contained in such shipments, the average 
number of chicks contained in shipments 
by mail, the number of shippers and the 
number of post offices involved, and sep- 
arately, the number of shipments made 
as ordinary, insured, and C. O. D. mail, 
and by express, during the past season 
by the members of this Association. He 
said he desired further to ask, if the 
Department paid indemnity on account 
of the death of day-old chicks in the 
mails, whether or not the shippers would 
be less careful in the quality of chicks 


shipped under such circumstances than | 
they are today while indemnification on | 


account of the death of chicks. is not 
available unless it is conclusively proved 
to have been the fault of the postal serv- 
ice. 
He wished to ascertain, if the policy of 
the Department were changed to per- 
mit payment of indemnity on account of 
the death of day-old chicks in the mails, 


| to what extent shipper would insure 


their parcels and the number of chicks 
that would be involved in the shipments 
sent as insured or collect-on-delivery 


mail. 
| 


Production of Whe 
Estimate for Present Year Is | . t at 


In Japan Decreases 


Japanese production of wheat is ex- | 
pected to be slightly less this season | 
| than during the past two years but more | 
than in 1924, while the barley crop is | 
| smaller than that produced in any of the | 
Silk worm cocoon pro- | 


past three years. 


will amount to 847,240,000 


of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The 1927 wheat crop of Japan is esti- 
mated to be 27,778,000 bushels accord- 
ing to a cabled report to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. This is a slight decrease from the 
crops of the last two years but more 
than for 1924, The barley crop of .70,- 
042,000 bushels is smaller than the crop 
of 1924 and considerably smaller than 
the crops of the last two years. 
indications are that the production of 
cocoons of spring hatching will be 347,- 
240,000 pounds, 





Milk | 


| age 
gross receipts were $2,448, consisting of | 





S. Regar, announced orally July 25. | in r 
| $975, in addition to which these farmers 
| used home-grown feed products valued 
| at an average of $282. The value of fuel | 





| ably find a draggy market. 


The | 


Poultry 


Average Net Return 


Of Farmers for 1926 


Lower Than in 1925 | 


Recession in Improvement in 
Financial Condition Shown 
in Reports Received 
From 13,475. 


A recession in the improvement in the 
financial condition of farmers was shown 
in reports received by the Department 
of Agriculture from American farmers. 
Reports received from 13,475 farmers in 
all parts of the country show an aver- 
age net return of $1,133 in 1926 as con- 


trasted with an average net of $1,297 | 


during the previous year. The Depart- 
ment figures on the basis of market 
prices for the principal farm products 
that the net income during the crop year 
1926-27 was $853 as compared with $922 
during the year previous. 


was published in the issue of July 20. 
Full Text of Report. 
The full text of the report, as based 
upon the average of the reports received 


leaves the farm but should also be pro- | directly from 13,475 farmers themselves, 


tected from the sun and warm air while | 


follows: 

The farm net return of $1,133 for 1926 
compared with $1,297 for 15,330 farms 
in 1925; $1,205 for 15,103 farms in 1924; 


$1,020 for 16,183 farms in 1923, and $917 | 


for 6,094 farms in 1922. Receipts aver- 
aged lower, expenses about the same and 


in which year these items averaged 


higher than in the preceding three years. 


investment of $16,308. 


$926 from crop sales, $894, from sales 


| of livestock, $589 from sales of livestock 
from miscellaneous | 


products, and $39 


| sales. . 
Average current cash expenses in 1926 | 


totaled $1,473 consisting of $386 for 


cellaneous items. 
Fuel and Rent Not Reported. 
Receipts less cash expenses averaged 


and house rent was not reported. On 
the other hand, no allowance has been 
made in the expense items for the labor 


of the farmer and his family which was | 
estimated by the farmers at an average | 


cf $779. 

The cash balance of $975 represented 
all the cash the average farm made 
available to the owner-operator to pay 
his living expenses, take care of debts, 
and make improvements. 

The farmers reported an increase of 
$158 in inventory values, which figure 
added to the cash balance of $975 made 
a farm net return of $1,133. Out of this 
amount $215 was paid as interest on in- 


debtedness, and $128 was spent for im- | 


provements. 


Record Crop of Hay 


Forecast for Season | 


Farmers Cautioned to Make 
Sure of Market Before 
Baling Low Qualities. 


Hay market conditions during the 
1927-28 season are likely to be such that 
low quality hay will not pay for the ex- 
pense of bailing and shipping, the De- 
partment of Agriculture points out in a 
statement just issued“ based on the fore- 


cast of the Crop Reporting Board that | 


the tame hay harvest will be nearly 3,- 
500,000 tons larger than the record crop 
of 1924. 

Last year, when the supply of hay 
was the smallest since 1918 the arrivals 
at markets were fully equal to con- 
sumers’ needs. 

Record Crop in Prospect. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

With a record hay crop in prospect 
large amounts of hay are likely to be 
crowded into market channels during the 
1927-28 season and farmers in hay ship- 
ping sections are cautioned by the De- 


partment of Agriculture to make sure | 


of their market before adding the ex- 
penses of baling and shipping too poor 
quality hay. Even last year when the 
supply of hay was the smallest since 
1918 the arrivals at markets were fully 
equal to consumers’ needs and farm 
prices for the country as a whole were 


| only slightly higher than in recent years. 


Should the harvest this year be as large 
as is indicated by July 1 conditions mar- 


| ket arrivals of good hay are likely to 


be ample while low grade hay will prob- 
Under such 
conditions in former years many cars 
of poor hay have sold at prices which 
left little or nothing for the grower 
after the cost of baling, shipping, and 
handling had been met. 
Increase of 3,500,000 tons. 

A tame hay harvest nearly 
tons larger than the record crop of 1924 
is forecast by the Crop Reporting Board 
from July 1 conditions, and liberal sup- 
plies of moisture in most wild hay areas 
have favored generous yields of wild hay. 
There are fewer cattle, horses, and mules 
to be fed from this supply than in 1924, 
decidedly overbalancing the increase in 
sheep as far as hay requirements are 
concerned. On the other hand, high prices 
for grain and other concentrates, depend- 
ing largely upon the outcome of the corn 
crop, may cause some increase in the hay 
fed this season over that consumed three 
years ago, although probably not a ma- 
terial increase, since corn and oats were 
also high priced in 1924-25. <A severe 
winter would tend to increase the amount 
of hay needed. 

Shipping demand for hay in general is 
likely to be less active than in 1926-27. 


The report on | 
the latter basis of estimating the income | 





s b | with a fair inquiry. 
cash balance lower in 1926 than in 1925, | 





3,500,000 | 
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Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 25, 1927 


Compiled by 


Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultiiral Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
Grain markets irregular. Wheat prices 
ruled fractionally lower than Saturday 


in cash and futures markets on increas- 
ing receipts of new wheat together with 


good progress in Northwest and only 
moderate export demand. Premiums for 
high protein made fractional gain at 
Kansas City in spite of liberal offerings. 
Arrivals at Chicago unusually 
large, causing weakness in cash sales 
there. No. 1 dark northern -at Minne- 
apolis was quoted at $1.39-$1.57, but 
some of the best wheat commanded up 
to $1.72. No. 2 hard winter sold at Kan- 
sas City at $1.31%-$1.50% per bushel 
and at Chicago $1.41-$1.42. No. 2 red 
winter sales at Chicago centered at 
$1.40 and sales at Kansas City were 
mostly at $1.38 per bushel. 

Corn ruled steady to higher with most 
of the strength due to pessimistic pri- 
vate reports on crop developments which 
agreed that although corn is making 
progress it is stjll behind. Futures quo- 
tations advanced around 3 cents in gen- 
eral but cash prices registered only a 
slight gain. Arrivals were small at Chi- 
cago where quotations ranged from 1 
cent higher to 1 cent lower. The mar- 
ket at Kansas City was generally steady 
No. 3 yellow was 
quoted at $1.02-$1.03% per bushél at 
Chicago; at $1.01-$1.03 at Kansas City; 


were 


1 | and $1.01-$1.03% at Min lis. 
The average size of the farms report- | ae 


| ing for 1926 was 315 acres, with an aver- 


Average | vals increased at Chicago where cash 


Oats ruled nearly steady to slightly 
higher in sympathy with corn. Arri- 


quotations declined slightly. Prices ruled 


| nominally, steady at Kansas City and 


were maintained at Minneapolis on a 
quiet market. No. 3 white oats were 
quoted at 4215-4514 cents per bushel at 
Chicago; at 41-4214 cents at Minneoplis 


| d # FS 
| hired labor, $242 for livestock bought, | and at 46-50 cents at Kansas City. 


| $232 for feed bought, $78 for fertilizer, | 
$48 for seed, $183 for taxes, $130 for 


machinery and tools, and $179 for mis- | about $1-$1.0414, about 15 cents over the 


| September option there. 
| barley were small. 


; Rye was easier with wheat. Arrivals 
increased at Chicago. Old crop rye was 
still in good request at Minneapolis at 


Arrivals of 
Demand slackened 


at Chicago. Inquiry was fair to good 


| at Minneapolis. 


Cotton. 
Cotton prices opened at declines rang- 


| ing from 10 to 12 points compared with 


the closing on Saturday, but during 
the day advanced rather rapidly recover- 
ing about 35 to 40 points with final 
quotations touching new high levels for 
the movement. Among the bullish fac- 
tors reported were continued anxiety 
over the boll weevil situation together 
with showery conditions were not needed. 

Present prices are about 7 cents per 
pound higher than the low point of the 
season so far. Spot sales in the 10 
markets were light. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were up 28 
points at 19 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they advanced 
26 points at 18.91 cents. On the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade October future 
contracts closed at 18.98 cents compared 
with 18.75 cents on Saturday. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton for the day was up 25 points at 
18.29 cents per pound. ® 


Wool. 


Domestic wools continue to come into 
Boston at a higher rate than last year, 
The total amount of arrivals to date for 
July is approximately 44,457,500 pounds 
as compared with 30,47%600 pounds for 
a corresponding portion of July last 
year. The total amount of domestic wool 
that has been received in Boston to date 
since January 1 is approximately 137,- 
641,500 pounds as compared with 91,136,- 
500 pounds for corresponding period of 
last year. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Peaches slightly weaker in New York 
City. Lettuce steady in 
stock; slightly weaker on New York 
stock. Watermelons weak, mostly small 
size and ordinary condition. Cantaloupes 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


‘ 7 Ho gs. 

Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and ‘choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 


POR BOIDD 66 ax per vex guiees 
All weights (cull and common) 





Meat. 

Most classes of fresh Western dressed 
meats sold to better advantage on the 
New York wholesale market on the 
week’s opening session than at the pre- 
vious week end. Steer beef was mostly 
50 cents to $1 higher than Friday but 
still largely $1 to $1.50 lower than the 
preceding Monday. Demand was only 
fair. Cow beef was steady with Friday 
and $1.50 to $2 lower than a week earlier. 


Practically all sections have good crops 
in prospect and none reports a shortage. 
No hay from other sections is likely to 
be shipped into the Northwest this sea- 
son, although last year the near-failure 
of the hay crop in some sections necessi- 
tated a considerable movement of hay 
into that-region. Southern requirements 
are also likely to be no larger than in 
1926-27 when generous crops of grain 
and hay throughout the South, together 
with low prices for cotton caused a de- 


/ 


California, | 


slightly stronger. Potatoes about steady. 
| Onions weak and unsettled. 


: Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- 
ards 36s and 45s.............. $3.25@3.50 
| California Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s . .$3.00@3.25 
California Honey Dews, standard crates, 
$1.00@1.50 
| California Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s . ; dv'ts $2.25@3.00 
North Carolina Green Meats, standards 36s 
and 45s ..... : $1.3744@1.75 
+ Lettuce: New York, 2 dozen crates, Big Bos- 
! ton type, best . *...75@1.00 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.00@5.00 
Onions: New Jersey Yellows, bushel ham- 
pers cari $1.75@1.85 
,; Virginia Yellows, bushel hampers. 
$1.25@1.50 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, North Caro- 
linia Elbertas, medium to large. 
$2.75@3.256 
North Carolina Belles, medium to large. 
$2.50@3.00 
+ South Carolina Elbertas, bushel baskets, 
medium to large $2.75@3.00 
Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, East 
Shore Virginia and East Shore Maryland, 
' Cobblers a : $2.75@3.00 
| Norfolk Section, Virginia, Cobbler. 
$2.75@3.00 
Cobblers (truck receipts). 
$3.25@3.75 
Bulk, per car, Georgia and 


Long Island, 


; Watermelons: 
South Carolina Tom Watson, 24-30 pound 
average $155@305 


Butter. 

New York butter market opened easy 
at % cent lower but short covering on 
July option and advance at Chicago re- 
sulted in price being bid back to 41% 
cents. Market very irregular, although 
general tone steady on top grades. Trad- 
ing of fair volume but lacking in snap. 
Medium grades slow sale and easy. 
without buyers. Undergrades steady to 
firm at listed prices with demand fair. 
Some trading on 88, 89 score cars at 


listed prices, with tone about steady. Not 
many 90 score cars offered. Wholesale 
prices of fresh creamery butter at New 
York were: 92 score, 41% 
score, 40'2 cents; 90 


91 
cents. 


cents; 
score, 39% 
Cheese. 

The. New York chees market on Wis- 
consin/ styles firmer and advance noted 
on Single Daisies, although open trade 
was slow. Asking prices are higher, but 
no sales reported above those listed. Sev- 
eral large blocks of Wisconsin flats sold 
at 25 to 25% cents. Trade in general did 
not take kindly to western advance. State 
flats firm and quiet. Flats, 24% to 2514 
cents;: Single Daisies, 24 to 24% cents; 
Young Americas, 24% cents. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
sn score offered at 40% cents 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


Livestock. 

Chicago receipts at the week’s open- 
ing were estimated at 14,000 cattle, 4,000 
calves, 40,000 hogs and 17,000 sheep. 

Hog trade was mostly 15 cents to 25 
cents higher with pigs and light lights 
gaining 25 cents to 40 cents. Toward 
the close part of the advance on pack- 
ing sows was lost. Best light hogs 
topped at $11. Bulk of 160 to 200- 

: pound made $10.65 to $10.90, 220 to 250- 
pound butchers sold largely from $9.75 
to $10.60 and bulk of 260 to 320-pound 
butchers from $9.25 to $9.85. 
packing sows sold at $8.25 to $8.60 and 


most pigs from $9.25 to $9.75. Shippers | 


bought 10,000 and only 5,000 were held 
over for Tuesday. 

_All killing classes of cattle were more 
active, steers gaining 15 cents to 25 
cents and she stock selling strong to 25 
cents higher.. Best weighty steers made 
$14.25 and mixed yearlings sold up to 
$13.25. Most fed steers sold from $11.50 
to $13, grassy kinds selling largely at 
$10.50 down. Best heavy sausage bulls 


made $7.35 and veal calves sold mostly | 


| Manual Describes 


from $12 to $13. 

Fat lambs advanced 15 cents to 25 
cents, some showing more gain in early 
trading. Choice 8l-pound Idaho lambs 
sold upward to $14.85, practically 
straight, with a selected deck to city 
butchers at $14.95. Best natives sold 
under light sorts at $13.75, culls mostly 
from $9.50 to $9.75. Sheep were steady 
with desirable weight fat ewes $6 to $7. 

Best feeding lambs were held above 
| $13.50. Monday’s closing quotations 


~ follow. 


Cattie. 
Chicago Kansas City 
$1'1.00@$14.40 $10.00@@$14.00 
10,00@ 13.75 9.75@ 13.25 
7.00@ 11.5 6.25@ 10.75 
8.50@ 12 8.50@ 12.00 
6.75@ 6.25@ 9.25 


12.00@ 9.50@ 11.50 


8.00@ 
5.75@ 


10.00 
8.50 


9.00@ 
9.50@ 

9.75@ 
9.25@ 


9.00@ 
9.75@ 
10.10@ 
10.00@ 
7.85@ R 7.50@ 
8.65@ 10.00 10.25@ 
excluded from above quotations.) 


10.15 
10.60 
10.60 
10.60 

8.55 
19.75 


She ep 
Lambs, good and choice (84 


13.50@ 14.9 
9.25@ 
1.00@ 

11.50@ 


W175 
8.004 


1.256 


14.00 
11.25 
6.00 


~> Veal recovered about $1 of last week’s 


decline while the lamb market although 
$2 to $3 higher than Friday was still 
| that much below last week’s opening 
price levels. A few prime lambs made 
$30 to $31. Mutton was steady with 
Friday and steady to $1 lower than the 
previous Monday. Pork loins advanced 
$1 to $3 over Friday’s prices and were 
largely $1 to $2 higher than a week 
ago. ‘ 
cided reduction in the amounts of hay 
brought in from Southwestern and 
Northern States. The hay acreage in the 
South shows a material increase this 
year and the crop is forecast from July 1 
conditions at nearly 10 per cent above 
last year’s outturn. This would suggest 
that even less hay would be needed than 
in 1926-27, but the expected increase in 
hay production may be partially offset 
by reduction in local supplies of grain 
and of cottonseed hulls, 


| 





Most | 





| valuable timber. 


Cae Payments Extended 


For Montana Lands 
Sold Ten Years Ago 


General Land Office Rules 
on Disposition of Tracts 
of Flathead Reservation 

Disposed of in Lots. 


Persons who have not paid in full for 
lots sold by the Government 10 years 
ago from certain unreserved and undis- 
posed of tracts in the former Flathead 
Indian Reservation, Montana, will be al- 
lowed until December 1 to complete their 
purchases, according to a statement 
made public by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, William Spry. 

If the transactions are not completed 
by that time, Mr. Spry said, the amounts 
already paid shall be forfeited and the 
land shall again be made subject to dis- 
position. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Under regulations approved July 19, 
1917, and May 24, 1919, issued in pursu- 


; ance of the act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 


354), certain unreserved and undisposed 


| of lots within the townsite of Pablo in 


the former Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Montana, were sold. 

Under the terms of said act no lot was 
disposed of for less than $10, and any lot 


| sold for $10 was paid for on the day of 
| the sale; the minimum of $10 and at least 


25 per cent of the bid price on each lot 
sold for more than $10 was paid on the 
date of the sale, and the remainder if the 
bid price was $50 or less was to be paid 
within one year from the date of the sale; 
if the bid price was over $50 and less 
than $100, 75 per cent of the cost was 
divided into two equal payments, due, 
respectively, one and two years from the 
date of the sale; if the bid price was 
$100 or more, the 75 per cent remaining 
unpaid was allowed to be divided into 
three equal payments, due, respectively, 
one, two, and three years from the date 
of the sale. 

The said regulations provided that if 
a purchaser who had made partial pay- 
ment on the lot purchased by him failed 
to make any succeeding payment re- 


| quired under the regulations at the date 


such payment became due, the money de- 
posited by such person for such lot would 
be forfeited, and the lot, after forfeiture 
was declared would become subject to 
disposition. 

It appears that there are 124 lots on 
which full payments have been made 
within this townsite. 

As practically 10 years have elapsed 
since some of the lots were purchased, 
it is believed that the Government has 
been sufficiently lenient as to the com- 
pletion of the purchase price thereon, 
and it is thought that an adjustment of 
said purchases should be made. 

Accordingly, it is directed that the 
purchasers be allowed until December 1, 
1927, within which to complete their 
purchases, as follows: 

1. By making payment in full, if but 
.one lot was purchased, or; 

2. If more than one lot was purchased, 
by making payment in full for all the 
lots, or by electing to apply as the pur- 
chase price of one or more lots the total 
amount which has been paid on all of 
them. 

If a purchaser who could make an 
election and obtain patent without 
further payment as above provided, fails 
to do so and fails to make payment as 
required, the right of election will be 
thereby forfeited, and each lot will be 
considered as involving an independent 
transaction. 

All purchases which are not completed 
as herein provided will be canceled and 
the money paid thereon forfeited. 


Illinois Forest Trees 


Ninety-four Varieties Listed; 
Woodlands Show Profit 


to Farmers. 


Ninety-four varieties of trees to be 
found in the woodlands of Illinois are de- 
scribed in a pocket manual of forest trees 
just issued by the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Illinois Department of Con- 
servation. ‘ 

Many farmers in the State are finding 
forestry a profitable farm activity, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
manual. The full text of that statement 
follows: 

The manual, written by Wilbur R, 
Mattoon, Extension Forester of the For- 
est Service, and R. B. Miller, Chief Fors 
ester of the Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, describes 94 different kinds of 
trees which are found in the woodlands 
of the State. 

Illinois has a great variety of trees, 
mainly hardwoods, producing useful and 
Many farmers in the 
State are finding forestry a profitable 
farm activity, supplying timber for farm 
needs, furnishing paying employment 
during the winter, making waste lands 
yield a profit, and increasing the value 
of the farm. 

On a great number of farms there is 
poor or rough land which is better suited 
to growing trees than anything else. By 
keeping the home woodlands growing at 
a maximum rate of production, reclaim- 
ing waste lands by planting trees, and 
protecting the woods from fire and other 
injuries, farmers can practice forestry 
in such a manner as to increase the in- 


come and permanent value of the farm 


and add to its comfort and attractiveness 
as a home. a 

The Illinois manual is the fourteenth ~ 
in*a series which is being issued by the 
various States in cooperation with the 
Forest Service of the, United States Dew 
partment of Agriculture. It can be sée« 
cured by writing to the State Departs 
ment of Conservation at Springfield, Ik 





Plan of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
For Distribution of Surplus Assets 


% 


Burden of Interest 
Needlessly Increased 


‘Authority Denied to Transfer 
Securities in Treasury to 
Holding Corporation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced July 25, its denial of an ap- 
plication filed by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad and sub- 
sidiary companies, as part of a plan for 
the distribution of part of the Lacka- 
wanna’s surplus assets, for a modifica- 
tion of previous orders of the Commis- 
sion which had aes the issue of 

he subsidiary t 
oe York. Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road and the Morris & Essex Railroad. 


pe in Fie | 
In supplemental applications in 
nance Docket No.s. 2442 and 5055, the 


asked a modification 


ies had 
companies ha & W.. to 


which would permit the D. L. 
dispose of $13,635,000 of first 
ing- mortgage bonds of the 
W., and $10,000,00 of an issue of $11,- 
582,000 of construction mortgage bonds 
of the Morris & Essex Railroad. The 
Sade. with other assets, to the Lacka- 
wanna Securities Company, and to dis- 
tribute the 844,411 shares of the stock 
of the securities company to the railroad 
stockholders in the ratio of one share in 
the securities company to each two 
shares of railroad stock. 


Interest Burden Increased 
Without Apparent Necessity 


Following the recommendatiors of a 


report proposed by Examiner C. E. Boles | 
recently, the Commission says that “the | 


disposition of bonds by the Lackawanna 
as proposed would materially increase 


its interest burden without apparent nec- 


essity,” and that it is unable to find the 
assumption of liability by the parent com- 
pany in respect of the bonds of the lessor 
companies to be compatible with the pub- 
lic interest. : ; 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated July 21, follows: 

By our order of August 2, 
Finance Docket No. 2443, we authorized 
the New York, Lackawanna & Western 
Railway Company, hereinafter desig- 


nated as the N. Y., L. & W., to issue, to- | 


gether with other securities, $13,639,000 
of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
and by order of November 19, 1925, in 
Finance Docket No. 5055, we authorized 
the Morris & Essex Railroad Company 
to issue $11,582,000 of construction-mort- 
gage bold bonds. 


Both lots of bonds were to be delivered 
to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the 
Lackawanna, which, by the respective 
orders, was authorized to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as guarantor, in re- 
spect of the bonds. Each order provided 
that, except, as therein authorized, the 
bonds to be issued should not be sold, 
pledged, repledged, or otherwise disposed 
of by either the issuing company or the 
Lackawanna unless and until so ordered 
by us. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the re- 
specive orders the N. Y., L. & W. issued 


mortgage bonds, $4,000 being reserved 
to retire a like amount of first-mortgage 
bonds not yet presented for payment, and 
‘the Morris & Essex issued a construc- 
tion-mortgage bond in the amount of 
$11,582,000, each company delivering its 
bonds or bonds to the Lackawanna. 


bond by the Morris & Essex in an amount 
exceeding’ $10,000,000 would invalidate 


of New York the 3% per cent first-re- 
funding mortgage bonds of that company 
which were largely held by sayings 
banks, a bond for $10,000,000 was substi- 
tuted for the bond of $11,582,000. 


The Lackawanna now holds the bond 


N. Y., L. & W. bonds in its treasury. It 


also has in its treasury $9,871,000 of | $4,480,249.64; excess of current and de- 


cent first-re- | 
funding mortgage bonds issued prior to,| current and deferred liabilities and un- 
the effective date of section 20a of the | 


Interstate Commerce Act, and $58,500,- | 


Morris & Essex 3% per 


000, principal amount, of Glen Alden 
Coal Company bonds. 


Company Organized 
To Hold Securities 


Pursuant to resolutions of the execu- 
tive committee of its board of managers, 
passed on March 23, 1927, the Lacka- 
wanna has caused to. be incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware the Lacka- 
wanna Securities Company, with an 


authorized capital stock consisting of | 


844,411 shares of no par value, and pro- 
poses to transfer to that company in ex- 
change for its capital stock the bonds 
mentioned above as held in its treasury, 
and to distribute the capital stock of the 
securities owners of the capital stock of 
the Lackawanna at the ratio of one share 
of capital stock of the securities com- 


ARLY 


companies, the ; 


and refund- | 
N. Y., L. & | 


& W. proposed to transfer these | 


| 30, 1918, of 


| betterments 
| cember 31, 1926, are show 
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pany to each two shares of capital stock 
of the Lackawanna. 

By second supplemental application 
filed in Finance Docket No. 2443, and by 
a supplemental application filed in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 5055, the Lackawanna 
has requested that we enter in each 
proceeding an appropriate order so that 
it may transfer to the securities com- 
pany, as proposed, the $10,000,000 bond 
of the Morris & Essex, and the $13,- 
635,000 of N. Y., L. & W. bonds now 
held in its treasury. 

A hearing covering both supplemental 
applications has been had, and as the 
same questions are presented in each 
case they may for convenience be con- 
sidered and disposed of together. No. 
objection to the granting of the author- 
ity sought has been presented to us. 

The Lackawanna urges that the only 
question for us to consider is whether 
the proposed disposition of bonds dnd 
distribution of securities received in ex- 
change therefor will impair its credit 
or its ability to serve the public as a 
common carrier. 


It claims that the bonds are a part of 


| its treasury assets that properly belong 


to its stockholders, and are in no way 
necessary for the operation of its rail- 


| road; that in holding these assets in its 


treasury it is performing the function 


| of a banking corporation; that by dispos- 


ing of them as proposed it will cease to 
perform this function, and that such dis- 
posal will not impair its credit or its 
ability to meet its obligations as a com- 
mon carrier. 


It also claims that divesting itself of 


| the securities as proposed will improve 


the marketability of its stock and put 
it In position for arranging better terms 
in the event of consolidation of its prop- 
erties with those of other carriers. 

In support of its claim that it propo- 
sal will not impair its credit or prevent it 
from performing its obligations as a 
common carrier, the Lackawanna calls 
attention to our tentative valuation of 


| the properties embraced in its system, 


its equity in these properties and its 
book surplus after distribution of the 


_ | Securities as proposed, and its record of 
1922, in | 


earnings and dividends, submitting a 
copy of its balance sheet, together with 
an analysis of its book surplus, details 
of other items appearing on the 
sheet, and other data. 


Our tentative valuation as of 


balance 


I June 
properties now operated as 


an integral part of the Lackawanna sys- 
tem is $232,119,442, and additions ‘and 
from July 1, 1918, to De- 
m 1 n as $53,206,- 
257, making the tentative ag oa 
properties as of the last date $285,325,- 
699. Capital stock and bonds of the 
Lackawanna and of other companies, the 
Properties of which are included in the 
valuation, outstanding in the hands of 
the public aggregate $172,011,644, leay- 
ing an equity of $113,314,055 in the 
properties. After transfer of the bonds 
of the Morris & Essex and the N. Y., L 
& W. to the securities company, the to- 


| tal par value of stock and bonds out- 


standing in the hands of the ic w 

‘ public would 
be $205,517,644, and the equity in the 
properties based on its tentative valua- 


| tion $79,808,055. 
$13,635,000 of its first and refunding | 


Action Would Reduce 
Corporate Surplus 

The applicant’s balance sheet as of 
February 28, 1927, shows a total cor- 


porate surplus of $137,861,350.78. Should 
the Lackawanna dispose of its securities 


d , | @8 proposed the cor s . 
Thereafter, on advice that the issue of a | porate surplus would 


be reduced to $45,855,350.78. This amount 
IS an aggregate of the following: Excess 


l | of investment in road i ont, i 
for savings-bank investment in the State | ae 


provements on leased railway property 


| and miscellaneous physical property over 


capital stock, premium on capital stock, 
long-term debt, and accrued depreciation 


| —equipment, $11,840,941.75; stock, $10,- 


811,874.50; bonds, $4,276,501.70:  ad- 


| vances to controlled companies, or com- 
for $10,000,000 and the $13,635,000 of | 


panies the properties of which are op- 
erated under lease, $13,474,454.79: notes, 


ferred assets and unadjusted debits over 


adjusted credits, $971,328.40. 
The Lackawanna points out that by or- 


| Railway operating revenues 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations ............ $19,926,558.96 
Railway tax accruals and uncollectible Ry. revenue 


Railway operating income ...................... $13,454,898.73 
Squipment rents, joint facility rents, @ot credit 


Net railway operating income 
Nonoperating income 


Net income 


Railroad 
Is Rejected 


Project Unfavorable 
To Public Service 


Assumption by Parent Com- 
pany of Liability for Subsid- 
iaries Found Objectionable. 


der of April 18, 1921, in Stock of Dala- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 67 
I, C. C. 426,-we authorized it to issue 
$45,000,000 of stock based on its un- 
capitalized surplus of $90,461,776.03, and 
in the report filed with and made a part 
of the order stated in substance that the 
capitalization of $45,000,000 of the sur- 
plus would still leave an uncapitalized 
surplus, that is, $45,461,776.03, sufficient 
to serve the purpose for which a sur- 
plus should be accumulated. It is claimed 
that approximately $20,000,000, invested 
in additions and betterments to the 
Lackawanna properties prior to 1907, 
was charged to income or operating ex- 
penses and that the balance sheet sur- 
plus should be increased by approxi- 
mately that amount. 

The applicant’s income accounts for 
the five years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, 
are shown in the table printed herewith. 


Statistics Given 
On Non Operating Income 


The nonoperating income for the five- 
year period includes credits for interest 
received as follows: From Morris & 


Essex bonds $2,310,758, from N. Y., L. | 
& W. bonds $2,499,750, and from the | 


' coal company bonds $12,000,000, or a 





bts aie need ae 9840 8960-4545 welea's $13,144,258.27 


total of $16,810,508, equivalent to $3,- 
362,101.60 a year. Corresponding credits 
to nonoperating income for 1926 were 
$681,750, $845,485 and $2,400,000, respec- 
tively, or a total of $3,927,235. Interest 
on the Morris & Essex and N. Y., L. & 
W. bonds is also inclided in deductions 
from gross income as part of the rental 
paid by the Lackawanna for leased 
roads. 

The Lackawanna has 
$84,441,100 of capital stock consisting 
of 1,688,822 shares of the par value of 
$50 each. Regular dividends at the rate 
of $6 a share were paid in each of the 
years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, and an 
extra dividend of $1 a share was paid 
in 1924, 1925, and 1926. The total 
amount paid in regular dividends was 
$50,664,660, and the amount available for 
dividends $65,721,291.33, or an excess of 
$15,056,631.33, equivalent to $3,011,326.27 
a year over requirements. Net income 
for 1926 exceeded the regular dividend 
requirements by $7,735,306. Had net 
credits to income for interest on all the 
securities that the applicant proposes to 
transfer to the securities company been 


| excluded, and due allowance made for the 


annual savings in income taxes from 
such securities, net earnings for the year 
1926 would have exceeded dividend re- 


| quirements by $4,338,247.84, but for the 


years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, would have 
been only $404,262.08, equivalent to 
$80,852.40 a year, more than regular divi- 
dend requirements. 


Stock Quoted Too High 
For Popular Investment 


The Lackawanna introduced as an ex- 
hibit a statement -comparing its own 
capital obligations and accumulated 
surplus with those of Class I Steam 
Railway Companies of the United States. 
This statement shows percentages of 
corporate surplus to outstanding capital 
stock and funded debt as follows: Class 
I railroads, as of December 31, 1926, 
19.26 per cent; Lackawanna, as of that 
date, 149.97 per cent, as of February 
28, 1927, 163.07 per cent, and as of the 
last date, with corporate surplus reduced 
to show the exclusion therefrom of secur- 
ities which it proposes to transfer to 
the securities company, 54.24 per cent. 
There was also introduced as an exhibit 
@ comparative statement for the Lacka- 
wanna and 11 other prosperous railroads 
selected at random showin- for the year 
1924 the percentage of net I 
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1922-1926 
Yearly 
average 
ore $84,405,260.68 
64,478,701.72 


1926 
$88,804,744.97 
62,377,4489.33 


$26,427,255.64 


6,471,660.23 7,680,903.40 


720,402.31 585,557.49 


$14,175,301.04 
5,406,928.10 


$19,331,909.73 
5,650,227.53 
$19,582,229.14 
6,437,970.87 


$24,982,137.26 
7,113,899.15 


$17,868,238.11 


outstanding | 





railway | 


$18,746,352.24 ; 


Against Freights on 
Canned Commodities 


Rates From Illinois and Cen- 
tral Territories to South 
Are Found to Be 
Reasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 25 announced the dismissal of 
a complaint filed by the National Can- 
ners’ Association et al., against the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
al., No. 17776, which had attached as 
unreasonable commodity freight rates 
on canned goods, including canned milk, 
in carloads, from Illinois freight associa- 
tion and central territories to Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La., and other points 
in tke lower Mississippi Valley. 

The Commission found the rates not 
unjust or unreasonable, 

Upon further hearing in No. 14096, 
Carnation Milk Products Company v. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway Company 
et al., disposed of in the same reports, 
however, the Commission found un- 
reasonable the rates on canned goods 
from Middleton, Wis., and certain other 
points in Wisconsin in the so-called St. 
Paul group to destinations in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

The full text of the report by the 
Commission will be printed in an early 
issue. 


Service Charge on Cotton 
In Virginia Suspended 


By an order recently entered in 
Investigatfon and Suspension Docket No. 
2950 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 25, 1927, until 
February 25, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 6 to, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company I. C. C. No. B-2437 and 
other tariffs of various carriers. 

The suspended schedules proposed to 
assess a charge of 6 cents per 100 
pounds for the service of moving cotton 
by barge between the rail terminals on 
the one hand, and water front ware- 
houses on the other hand, in the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth, Va., district. 


| Order Issued Suspending 


Higher Rate on Steel Barrels 


By an order entered on July 23, in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2952, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 25, until Feb- 
ruary 25, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in the following 
tariffs: 

C. W. Galligan, agent: 
No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 96. 

B. T. Jones, agent: Supplement No. 
5 to é C. C. No. 1895; Supplement No: 
4 to 1. ©. C. No. 1907. 

F. L. Speiden, agent: Supplement No. 
17 to I. C. C. No. 1040. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates, generally, on iron or 
steel barrels or drums, from Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings, and points 
north thereof, also from Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., to points in the lower 


Supplement 


Mississippi Valley. 
\ 


Schedules Suspended 
On Sash and Door Rates 


By an order recently entered in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2947, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 23, 1927, until 
February 23, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 5 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-1700. 

The suspended schedules proposed 
changes, for the most part increases, 
in rates on sash, doors, blinds and house 
trimmings, carloads, from Wisconsin mill 
points to points in central territory. 


Order on Train Routing 
For Flood Area Rescinded 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced the vacaticn of 
its Service Order No. 45, entered on May 
23, in which it directed the railroads 


Serving the Mississippi Valley flood area 


to route traffic by the most direct routes 
regardless of shippers’ routing, on ac- 
count of flood conditions. 


Road Intervenes to Argue 
Building of Alabama Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it had granted 
a petition of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad for permission to intervene and 
be treated as a party in the proceedings 
on the application of the Southern Rail- 
way for authority to construct, additional 
trackage in Jefferson county, Ala. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


June 


1927 

Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue ... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ... 

expenses incl. other .. 

' Net from railroad 

Taxes 


997,468 
9,185,093 
1,160,227 

206,917 
3,549,774 
7,411,155 
1,773,938 

356,325 
1,416,215 
1,375,627 


Wet after taxes, eiz. ....... 
Net after rents .. 

Average miles operated .... 
‘Operating ratio 80.7 


7,421,085 


2,047.69 


Erie Railroad. 
6 Months 
1926 
41,047,013 
5,805,771 
51,277,898 
6,261,781 
13,647,674 
20,952,181 
43,764,598 
7,513,300 
2,167,200 
5,319;954 
5,750,644 
2,053.24 
85.3 


1926 
7,770,306 
1,054,886 
9,608,468 
1,214,629 
2,387,777 
3,462,067 
7,534,787 
2,073,681 

261,200 
1,710,880 
1,774,901 

2,053.24 

78.4 


1927 
43,164,882 
5,549,872 
53,070,451 
6,202,890 
14,109,326 
21,528,099 
44,755,685 
8,314,766 
2,229,855 
6,070,473 
6,031,632 
2,047.69 

84.3 


1927 
4,146,566 
174,386 
4,476,923 
648,280 
816,207 
1,533,116 
3,274,640 
1,202,283 
269,137 
933,091 
764,041 
1,691.55 

73.1 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
June 


6 Months 
1926 
25,194,898 
887,642 
26,974,187 
3,867,925 
5,229,676 
9,377,782 
19,641,630 
1,832,557 
1,506,362 
5,818,642 
4,890,648 
1,691.55 
72.8 


1926 
3,979,403 
210,597 
4,345,518 
707,557 
890,940 
1,495,600 
3,378,284 
972,234 
250,947 
721,155 
516,710 
1,691.55 

17.6 


1927 
24,978,007 
37,699 
26,654,971 
2,127,558 
5,292,507 
9,405,642 
19,476,884 
7,178,087 
1,512,667 
5,663,580 
4,659,327 
1,691.55 

73.1 


1927 

894,048 
59,485 
1,051,543 
148,225 
125,396 
840,360 
679,533 
372,010 
54,795 
317,215 
*25,352 
269.56 


Chicago & Erie Railroad. 
June 6 Months 
1926 1926 
956,891 6,174,694 
78,350 334,016 
1,148,289 7,085,824 
151,294 754,080 
138,23; 861,770 
349,202 2,293,159 
701,773 4,298,517 
446,466 2,787,357 
63,825 382,950 
382,620 2,404,074 
49,619 433,560 
269.56 269.56 
61.1 60.7 


1927 
5,951,035 
298,963 
6,814,851 
808,555 
865,246 
2,247,560 
4,315,221 
2,499,630 
328,485 
2,170,810 
148,977 
269.56 


64.6 63.3 


* Deficit. 


DAY, JULY 26, 1927. 


Canned Goods 


To Boston Di 


Complaint Was Filed 
By Coal Operators 


Rates Are Declared by I. C. C. 
Not to Be Unreasonable to 
Metropolitan Area. 


Freight rates on anthracite coal, in 
carloads, from the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania 
within the district of metropolitan Bos- 
ton. Mass., but outside of the Boston 


strict Found to Be 


Unduly Prejudicial 


to specified destinations ; 


switching district, were found not un- ! 


reasonable but unduly prejudicial, in a 
decision made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 25 in No. 
17894, Chadwick Coal Yard Company 
et al, v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company et al., and 
related cases. The rates are found un- 
duly prejudicial to complainants, retail 
coal dealers located outside of the Boston 
switching districts?’ to the extent that 
they exceeded and exceed contempora- 
neous rates to adjacent points in metro- 
politan Boston outside of the Boston 
switching district and not on tidewater, 
where the distances are no greater than 
those to complainants’ plants.” 


Commissioner Hall concurred in part, 
saying that to his mind the undue pre- 
judice has not been established. 


The full text of the report by Division 
3 of the Commission, dated June 28, 
follows: 

Exceptions were filed by complainants 
to the report proposed by the examiner. 
Our conclusion differ somewhat from 
those proposed by him. 

Complainants are individuals, copart- 
ners, and corporations, dealing at retail 
in anthracite coal at various points here- 
inafter specifically mentioned, within 
what is known as the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Boston, Mass., intermediate to 
Boston on movements from the coal 
ficlds but outside of the Boston switch- 
ing limits. In complaints and sub-com- 
plaints they allege that the rates on an- 
thracite coal, in carloads, from the pro- 
ducing region of Pennsylvania to des- 
tinations in the metropolitan district 
where complainants’ yards are located, 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
as compared with the rates from the 
same producing region to Boston and 
destinations within or just outside of 
the Boston switching limits which take 
the Boston rate. We are asked to award 
reparation in each case. Departures 
from the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the fourth section are alleged in the 
title case and in No. 18195 (Sub-No. 1). 
Unless otherwise appearing the points 
referred to are all in Massachusetts, and 
rates will be stated in amounts per ton 
of 2,240 pounds. 

The destinations are local points upon 
the line of one of the three principal de- 
fendants, namely, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Boston & Albany, 
and the Boston & Maine, hereinafter 
called the New Haven, the B. & A., and 
the B. & M., respectively. In No. 17984 
and its Sub-No. 1 the rates attacked are 
those to Needham; Needham Heights, 
Newton Upper Falls, and Dedham, all 
on the New Haven; in No. 17984 (Sub- 
No. 2) the rates to Newton on the B. 
& A. are in issue; and in No. 18195 and 
its sub-number the rates to Waltham and 
Arlington, both on the B. & M., are 
assailed. ; 

A joint rate of $4.54 applies from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal fields over 
the lines of one or another of these de- 
fendants to each of the destinations to 
which the rates are under attack. The 
rate to Boston over the same routes is 
$4.16. Complainants’ points are inter- 
mediate to Boston and the fourth sec- 
tion situation is protected as to Boston 
and points within the Boston switching 
limits by fourth-section order No. 9320, 
dated May 15, 1926, and as to points 
outside of these limits is under consid- 
eration in proceedings now pending be- 
fore us. : 

Higher rates in connection with some 
of the originating carriers apply to Bos- 
ton and to some of the destinations the 
rates to which are here at issue, but the 
spread is generally the same, 88 cents. 
Inasmuch as it is this spread between 
the rates to Boston and to complainants’ 
points which forms the basis of these 
complaints, the discussion will be con- 
fined to the $4.54 and $4.16 rates and 
certain others made with relation 
thereto. 


Higher Rate Applies 


To Points Near Boston 
The $4.54 rate applies to most points 
within a belt lying westerly and south- 
erly from the Boston switching district 
and in some cases within two miles of 
its outer boundary. All of complain- 
ants’ points lie within this belt and 
within a distance of approximately 6.3 
to 10 miles from Boston where the lines 
of the three principal defendants con- 
verge. The boundary of the switching 
district is an irregular line surrounding 
Boston on the north, west, and south, in 
some cases approximately six miles from 
Boston. Just inside, and therefore tak- 
ing the $4.16 rate, are points where cer- 
tain competitors of complainants are lo- 
cated, such as Forest Hills on the New 
Haven within six miles of Dedham and 
five miles of Needham; Brighton on the 
B. & A. within two miles of Newton; 
and North Cambridge on the B. & M. 
within two miles of Arlington. Certain 
points a short distance outside of the 
switching limits and in the general lo- 
cality of complainants’ yards also take 
the Boston rate or a rate of $4.26. 
Complainants ask for reparation and 
rates for the future based on a rate 
made 20 cents over the rate to Boston. 
In support of their contention that the 
rates attacked are unreasonable com- 
plainants show that the all-rail haul is 
longer to Boston and Boston rate points, 


often passing through the points at j 


which their yards are located; that in 
1918, in In the Matter of Coal Rates 


f 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


. 


PRESENTED Herein, BEIna 


PuBLISHED WiTHout Comment sy THe UNitep States DAILY. 


Falls should not exceed the rates to 
Boston by more than 20 cents; that in 
Holmes & Hallowell Co. v. G. N. Ry. 
Co., 60 I. C. C. 687, we found reasonable 
a rate equivalent to $3.30 for a haul of 
400 miles, whereas the hauls here con- 
sidered approximate 390 miles; and that 
in Richmond County Coal Merchants 
Asso. v. B. & O. R. R. Co., 101 I. C. C. 
154, rates were fixed for distances cover- 
ing a spread of 11 miles on Staten Island, 
N. Y., which are only 10 cents in ex- 
cess of the base rate to Staten Island 
from points in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region. 

The Holmes & Hallowell case dealt 
with rates from the head of the lakes to 
destinations in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota, and the transporta- 
tion conditions in that case and the in- 
stant cases are not shown to be compara- 
ble. Under our second report in the 
Holmes & Hallowell case, 69 I. C. C. 11, 
the equivalent of a rate of $3.30 for 400 
milés would be $4.09. The Richmond 
County Case involved the determination 
of what would be a reasonable addition 
to a normal basic rate, and as a guide for 
determining the issues here presented its 
value is questionable. Complainants 
show also that the rate assailed of $4.54 
from Pittston, Pa., to Waltham yields 
ton-mile earnings of 11.6 mills. The 
rate of $4.36 contended for would yield 
ton-mile earnings of 11.2 mills. 


from the Anthracite Region to Points 
on the New Haven Railroad, 28 I. C. C. 
235, we found that rates to Needham, 
Needham Heights, and Newton Upper 


Claim of Unreasonableness 
Found Poorly Supported 


Except as stated, complainants have 


i offered little in support of the allegation 


of inherent unreasonableness of the rates 
attacked. Emphasi8 is laid upon the 
contention that the rates are unreason- 
able ~because they exceed those to Bos- 
ton for a longer distance, but defendants 
show that the all-rail rate to Boston is 
kept at its present level by reason of the 
possibility of transporting coal from the 
anthracite fields to the seaboard at New 
York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., thence 
by vessel or barge to Boston harbor, for 
a rate often as much as $1 lower than 
the existing all-rail rate of $4.16. They 
assert that normal rates from the coal 
fields to destinations in Massachusetts 
are found only’ at points far enough in- 
land to be beyond the influence of water 
competition. These points are farther 
inland than complainants’ points and the 
rates thereto are greater than those as- 
sailed. 

For instance, to Norwood, four miles 
south of Dedham on the New Haven 
and correspondingly nearer to the anthra- 
cite field, the rate is $4.79; to Kendall 
Green and Weston, about four miles west 
of Waltham on the B. & M., the rate is 
$4.91; and to Bedford, approximately 10 
miles northwest of Arlington on the B. 
& M., the rate is $4.66. The higher rates 
to these interior destinations are not 
under attack. They are graded down 
through the $4.54 area until they reach 
$4.16 at Boston. Under these circum- 
stances complainants’ rates cannot be 
considered to be inherently unreasonable. 

Complainants contend that defendants 
have never been authorized to increase 
the differential of 20 cents over Boston 
to their destinations allowed by us in 
1913 in In the Matter of Coal Rates, Etc., 
supra, and urge that the rate increases 
of 1918 and 1920 carried in connection 
therewith specific restrictions against in- 
creasing the then-existing differentials. 
Without losing sight of defendants’ con- 
tention that the 20-cent spread author- 
ized in the case cited applies only to 
three destinations on the New Haven 
and not to destinations on the lines of 
other defendants, and assuming that the 
spread therein authorized may be re- 
garded as a “fixed differential” of the 
nature contemplated by the general in- 
creases, which defendants do not con- 
cede, it is true that the reasonableness 
of the increase in the 20-cent spread 
brought cbgyt by the director general 
of railroads in 1918 was never reviewed 
by us. But in Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce v.:A. GC. R. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 
161, in dealing with a differential of 15 
cents over Omaha, Nebr., from the south- 
western fields to Lincoln, Nebr., which 
has been approved by us in 1908, we 
said: 

“Our approval of a differential of 15 
cents in 1908 is no indication that the 
change in general conditions, which 
brought about the general increases and 
reductions referred to, did not warrant 
a subsequent change in the differential.” 

Much of complainants’ testimony is di- 
rected to the issue of undue prejudice. 
Complainants and their competitors sell 
anthracite coal throughout metropolitan 
Boston at the same price, and this price 
is made by the large dealers with yards 
on tidewater who get the benefit of rail- 
and-water rates. The other dealers have 
to meet the price of this waterborne coal. 
As will appear from the following sum- 
mary, the evidence bearing upon the is- 
sue of undue prejudice is of the same 
general character in all of the cases. 


Dealer Opposes 
Freight Rate 


The witness representing complainants 
at Needham, Needham Heights, and 
Newton Upper Falls, states that his 
principal competition is from dealers at 
Forest Hills and Chestnut Hill, the lat- 
ter being a point on the B. & A., approx- 
imately as far outside of the Boston 
switching limits as is Newton, and taking 
the Boston rate. Other competitors: are 
located at Allston and Brighton, just in- 
side the switching limits on the B. & A. 
Other compeitors are located at Roxbury 
and Milton, the former within and the 
latter two or three miles outside of the 
switching limits on tidewater, each hav- 
ing the $4.16 rate. As this witness, like 
all of the other complainants, sells his 
coal at what is known as the Boston cir- 
celular price, which is uniform through- 
out metropolitan Boston, he states that 
the disadvantage in the freight rate will 
force him out of business, He admitted, 


Coal 


Rates to Adjacent 
Points Are Exceeded 


Commissioner Hall, Concurring 
in Part, Says Prejudice Is 
' Not Established. 


however, that his business had increased 
during the past five years, although he 
stated that this increase was not in pro- 
portion to the increase in population. 

A witness for complainants at Dedham 
stated that from 1918 to 1917, when the 
spread was 20 cents, he could sell coal in 
Dedham at the Boston circular price and 
had no competition from Boston and Mil- 
ton dealers, but that with the existing 
spread of 38 cents there are from six to 
10 Boston dealers making deliveries in 
Dedham. But this witness admitted that 
the large proportion of coal sold there 
was furnished by the local dealers, not- 
withstanding the lower rate paid by his 
competitors at Boston. Although the 
rates to Norwood and Canton, about five 
miles south of the plant of another Ded- 
ham witness, are $4.79, that witness does 
not attempt to sell coal there. 


With respect to the situation at New- 
ton, mape filed as exhibits show that 
from Riverside, about 12 miles west of 
Boston, a branch of the main line of the 
B. & A. extends eastward through New- 
ton Highlands, Newton Center, Chestnut 
Hill, Reservoir, and Brookline and again 
meets the main line within the Boston 
switching limits. Chestnut Hill, Reser- 
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ee 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 25 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 18287. Binding-Stephens Seed 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided July 8, 1927. Rate on soy (soja 
or soya) beans, in carloads, from Bloom- 
ington, Ill., to Fort Smith, Ark., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded and 
reasonable rate for the future prescribed. 


No. 17344. M. C. Peters Mill Company 
v. Director General of Railroads, as 
agent. Decided July 9, 1927. Rates on 
imported burlap, in carloads, from Pa- 
cific coast points to Omaha, Nebr., dur- 
ing the period July 18, 1918, to July 19, 
1919, found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 17984. Chadwick Coal Yard Com- 
pany et al. v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided June 28, 1927. Rates on anthracite 
coal, in carloads, from the anthracite re- 
gion of Pennsylvania to specified destina- 
tions within the district of metropolitan 
Boston, Mass., but outside of the Boston 
Switching district, found not unreason- 
able but unduly prejudicial, and undue 
prejudice ordered removed. Reparation 
denied. 

No. 18519. General Sprayer Company 
v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railway Company et al. Decided July 9, 
1927. Rates on “80-5-15” dry insecticide, 
in carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Fort Valley, Marshallville, and Perry, 
Ga., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 17776. National Canners Associa- 
tion et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. et al. Decided July 5, 1927. 1. Com- 
modity rates on canned goods, including 
canned milk, in carloads, from points in 
Illinois freight association and central 
territories to Memphis, Tenn., New Or- 
leans, La., and other points in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, found not unjust or 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 2. 
Upon further hearing of complaint at- 
tacking commodity rates on canned 
goods, in carloads, from points through- 
out the State of Wisconsin and from St. 
Paul, Minn., to destinations in the lower 
Mississippi Valley: Found, that the pres- 
ent rates from Middleton, Wis., and cer- 
tain named points in Wisconsin in the 
so-called St. Paul group to such destina- 
tions are unreasonable. Reasonable ba- 
sis for the future prescribed. Original 
report, 96 I. C. C. 208. 

No. 16510. American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided June 28, 1927. 1. Defendants’ 
transit rules, regulations, and practices 
as applied to carload shipments of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal from points in 
the Southwest and The Mississippi Val- 
ley to York and Lancaster, Pa., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., there mixed into feed and 
the feed forwarded to destinations in 
central, trunk-line, and New England 
territories, found unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. 2. Rates on cottonseed 
cake and meal, in carloads, from points 
in the Southwest aud The Mississippi 
Valley to destinations in central, trunk- 
line, and New England territories, found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 3. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 16510. American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided June 28, 1927. 1. Defendants’ 
transit rules, regulations, and practices 
as applied to carload shipments of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal from points in 
the Southwest and The Mississippi Val- 
ley to York and Lancaster, Pa., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., there. mixed into feed and 
the feed forwarded to destinations in 
central, trunk-line, and New England 
territories, found unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. 2, Rates on cottonseed 
cake and meal, in carloads, from points 
in the Southwest and The Mississippi 
Valley to destinations in central, trunk- 
line, and New England territories, found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 3 
Reparation awarded, 





AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Banking 
Long Island Railroad 


Allowed to Assume 
Trust Certificates 


, 
| 


Proceeds of $3,765,000 Is- 
sue to Be Used to Acquire 
New Steel Equip- 
ment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 25 made public the text of its re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6391 authorizing the Long Island Rail- 
road to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $3,765,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold at not less than 
99.391 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends. a 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated July 19, follows. 

The Long Island Railroad Company, a 
common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $3,765,000 of 
Long Island equipment-trust certificates, 
ve I, by entering into an equipment- 
trust agreement under which the certifi- 
cates will be issued and into a lease of 
certain equipment to be purchased. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

Acquiring New Equipment. 

The applicant represents that the ac- 
quisition of new steel equipment will en- 
able it to improve its passenger service 
generally by affording its patrons greater 
safety, as all wooden passenger cars will 
be retired after the receipt of the new 
equipment. It proposes, therefore, to 
procure the following steel equipment: 

Approximate 


Description Total Cost 


97 passenger cars 
20 passenger cars 
12 passenger cars 
8 passenger cars 
60 elec. ‘pass. cars 

80 trailer cars 


$2,313,063 
1,975,251 
500,215 
156,305 
81,303 


5,026,137 


Edwin W. Bainbridge and Roderick M. 
Edons, as vendors, will procure the 
equipment from the builders and enter 
into an agreement with the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company and Wil- 
liam P. Gest, as trustees, and the appli- 
cant, creating the Long Island equip- 
ment trust, series I, and will sell the 
trust equipment to the trustees. 


Issue of Certificates. 

Upon delivery of any of the trust 
‘iipment to the trustees they will is- 
ue to the vendors or upon their order 
for distribution to the subscribers to the 
equipment trust, Long Island equipment- 
trust certificates, series 1, to an amount 
not exceeding 75 per cent of the cost 
of the trust equipment but not exceed- 
ing $3,765,000 in the aggregate, or the 
trustees may, at the request of the 
vendors, deliver the certificates to them 
or upon their order upon deposit with 
the trust company or to its credit 
in certain depositaries of a sum in cash 
equal to the principal amount of the 
certificates so requested to be delivered. 
From the funds thus deposited, the trust 
company will pay 75 per cent of the 
cost of the trust equipment delivered to 
the trustees. The remainder of the 
purchase price not provided for by one 
issue of trust certificates will be paid 
from installmonts of rental payable under 
the terms of the lease. 


Denominations of $1,000. 


The equipment-trust agreement will be 
dated June 1, 1927, and will provide for 
the issue by the trustees of trust certifi- 
cates evidencing shares in the equipment 
trust. The certificates will be in the 
denomination of $1,000, payable to bearer 
or registrable as to principal. They will 
mature in amounts of $251,000 at suc- 
cessive yearly intervals beginning June 
1, 1928, and ending June 1, 1942, and 
will have dividend warrants attached 
entitling the holders to dividends at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
seminnually on June 1 and December +1. 


Lease of Equipment. 

The lease of the equipment will be 
dated June 1, 1927, and will provide that 
the lessee shall pay to the trust com- 
pany (a) amounts in cash equal to the 
diffagence between the cost of the trust 
equipment and the principal amount of 
trust certificates issuable in respect 
thereof; (b) necessary and reasonable 
expenses of the trust and lease; (¢) any 
and all taxes upon the income or prop- 
erty of the trust; (d) the dividend war- 
rants when they become payable; and 
(e) $251,000 on June 1 in each of the 
years 1928 to 1942, inclusive. Title to 
the equipment will remain in the trus- 
tees until all obligations under the lease 
have been fully performed, whereupon 
title will be transferred to the applicant 
or its nominee. 

The applicant represents that invita- 
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Reserve Holdings 


Direct Loans, as of June 30, 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a total cf $112,686,601.26 in 
assets, as of June 30, 1927, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board has just announced. 
The direct loans were $15,520,452.76 and 


the Farm Loan Board): 


ASSETS: 
Direct loans 
Rediscounts 


Other securities 
Accrued interest on other securities 
Votes and bills receivable 


Cash on hand and in banks 


Furniture and fixtures 
Profit and loss 
Other assets 


‘OUD MINIONS Ove ds Sabcsncertasscewes 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital stock subscribed 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for matured debentures 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 


Notes and bills payable 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Deferred rediscounts 
Interest collected not earned 


Other accrued Interest 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 
statement of the condition of 662 report- 
ing member banks in leading cities as of 
July 20, announced by the Board July 25 
shows declines of $7,000,000 in loans and 
discounts, $29,000,000 in investments, 
$83,000,000 in net demand deposits, and 


$17,000,000 in borrowings from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. ' 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Govefnment obligations, 
were $4,000,000 below the previous week’s 
total, reduction of $14,000,000 in the New 
York district and $9,000,000 in the Kan- 
sas City district more than offsetting 
an increase of $16,000,000 in the Chicago 
district. The principal changes in “All 
other” loans and discounts were an in- 
crease of $12,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district and a reduction of $9,000,000 in 
the Chicago district. 

Holdings of United States securities 
declined $1,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, an increase of $10,000,000 at 
banks in the Boston district being largely 
offset by a decline of $8,000,000 at banks 
in the New York district. Total holdings 
of other bonds, stocks and securities de- 
clined $28,000,000, banks in the New 
York and San Francisco districts report- 
ing reductions of $30,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000, respectively, while those in the Phil- 
adelphia district reported an increase 
of $7,000,000. 

The principal changes in net demand 
deposits were decreases of $32,000,000 
in the New York district, $25,000,000 
in the Chicago district and $11,000,000 
each in the Boston and San Francisco 
districts and an increase of $13,000,000 
in the Cleveland district. Time déposits 
in the New York district were $15,000,- 
000 above and in the San Francisco dis- 
trict $10,000,000 below the July 13 to- 
tals. 

Borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks declined $17,000,000 during 


tions for bids were sent to 27 banking 
firms and 8 bids were received, repre- 
senting 19 firms, and that the highest 
bidder was the Mellon National Bank, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which has agreed to 
purchose the entire amount of the cer- 
tificates at 99.391 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. On that basis the 
average annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.596 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
‘pair its ability to perform that service, 
{and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


eee 


Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 


Rediscounts for other Federal Intermediate Credit Banks........ 


Capital stock callable from U. S. Treasury 


Coe ee meee wwe eee eeeeeees 


Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 


Cash capital rediscount agencies ....... 


Intermediate Credit Banks Record 
$49,530,809 Total of Rediscounts 


Reported at $15,520,452 


by Farm Loan Board. 


the rediscounts $49,530,809.95. Undi- 
vided profits of the banks amounted to 
$479,274.75 and the surplus was $1,447,- 
310.40, the Board said. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Consolidated statement of condition of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, as of the close of business June 30, 


1927. (As shown by reports submitted to 


$15,520,452.76 
49,530,809.95 
324,320.94 
3,728,942.32 
24,092.00 
814,717.13 
850,000.00 
5,991,817.86 
35,000,000.00 
20,670.15 
649,020.64 
236,757.51 


$112,686,601.26 


$60,000,000.00 
1,447,310.40 
479,274.75 
10,000.00 
354,146.48 
45,350,000.00 
490,093.51 
250,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,325,035.02 
579,280.96 
627,221.56 
17,979.78 
258,258.80 


eee ee ee ee 


$112,686,601.26 


Net Demand Deposits of Member Banks 
In Federal Reserve Banks Are Reduced 


Declines Also Reported in Loans and Discounts, Invest- 
ments and in Borrowings. 


the week, reductions of $45,000,000 and 
$9,000,000 in the New York and Cleve- 
land districts, respectively, being offset 
in part by increases of $11,000,000 in the 
Boston district and $12,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and smaller increases -in 
the Atlanta, St. Louis and San Francisco 
districts. 

[The Board’s tabulated statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the 662. reporting member banks as of 
July 20, 1927, is printed at the bottom 
of the page.]. 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Department of the Treasury, dur- 
ing the week ending July.23 were an- 
nounced July 25 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh: 


Applications to organize received: 


The First National Bank of Decker- 
ville, Mich., capital $25,000; correspond- 
ent, L. T. Bishop, Deckerville, Mich. 

The First National Bank of Elmont, 
N. Y., capital $50,000; correspondent, 
Philip H. Hoeffner, Elmont, N. Y. 

The First, National Bank of Moncure, 
N. C., capital $25,000; correspondent, J. 
H. Wissler, Moncure, N. C. 

The Bergen National Bank of Brooklyn 
in New York, N. Y., capital $500,000; 
correspondent, Israel M. Lerner, 49 
Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 

The Lincoln National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, P., capital $250,000; correspond- 
ent, John K. Loughlin, Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charters Issued: 

The West Hempstead National Bank, 
West Hempstead, N. Y., capital $50,000; 
president, Stephen A. Bedell; cashier, 
Edwin K. Langdon. 

College Point National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $200,000; president, 
Harry I. Kleinert; cashier, 0. J. Goerke. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Calexico, 
Calif., capital $300,000; effective June 3, 
1927; liquidating agent, J. M. Edmunds, 
Calexico, Calif. Succeeded by the First 
Central National Bank of Calexico, No. 
18054. 

The First National Bank of Madelia, 
Minn., capital, $25,000; effective July 15, 
1927; liquidating committee, E. L. Gove, 
James N. McCarthy, A. H. Martin, F. H. 
Hillesheim, R, S. Murphy, H. H. Lex- 
vold and C. T. Dahl, Madelia, Minn. 
Absorbed by State Bank of Madelia, 
Minn. 


Mint Certificates 


Plan of Distribution 
Of Surplus Assets of 
D., L. & W. Rejected 


Increase in Burden of Inter: 
est Without Apparent Ne- 
cessity Is Opinion 


of I, C. C. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
operating income, less rentals and in- 
terest on funded debt, on capital stock 
outstanding. The percentage shown for 
the Lackawanna is 11.87, and that for 
the other railroads ranges from 2 per 
cent to 13.42 per cent, the last, for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, 
being the only percentage greater than 
that shown for the Lackawanna. 

The testimony is that the Lackawanna 
stock is too high for popular investment; 
that the result of the stock dividend au- 
thorized by our order in Stock of Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R,, 
supra, was to make the stock very much 
more attractive to the public and to give 
the Lackawanna more stockholders than 
it had previous to the issue of the stock 
as a dividend; and that if the Lacka- 
wanna disposes of the securities as now 
proposed its stock will be materially re- 
duced in market value and will become 
much more attractive to the public as an 
investment. Another reason urged in 
favor of the proposed disposition of 
securities is that the Lackawanna must 
give consideration to the subject of con- 
solidation and that it would be able to 
make better terms in consolidating its 
system properties with those of other 
companies if it first divests itself of un- 
necessary treasury assets. 

The Lackawanna operates about 976 
miles of steam railroad in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. Its system, 
including second, third and fourth main 
tracks, industrial tracks, and yard track 
and sidings, has approximately 2,727 
miles of track, consisting of 1,069.01 
miles owned by the Lackawanna and its 
proprietary or affiliated companies, and 
1,647.52 miles owned by independent 
companies or companies not. affiliated 
with the Lackawanna, but operated by 
the latter under lease in perpetuity or 
during the corporate life of the owning 
company. In addition it operates 13.76 
miles of railroad under trackage rights. 
All lines of the system in Pennsylvania 
are owned by the Lackawanna except a 
short line known as the Lackawanna & 
Montrose Railway. None of the lines in 
New York and New Jersey are owned by 
the Lackawanna, all being leased, or con- 
trolled through stock ownership. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 27. 


| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.J 
New York, July 25. The Federal 
Reserve EPank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


July 25, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtstoms of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upom merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
tencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


14068 
1390 
007250 
029624 
.2673 


4.8540 


Denmark (krone)..... 
England (pound sterling 
Finland (markka)...... 
France (franc)....... 
Germany (reichsmark).. 
Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder).........-- 
Hungary (Pengo)....+++.ee0- 
Italy (lira) Reesciesnhbe oe 
Norway (Kromne)......cccee- 
Poland (Zloty)......ccccccce 
Portugal (Cescudo).....+.- 
Rumania’ (lew)........++.ee«+ 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc)......... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 
China (Tientsinor Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) «ae te 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) opis 
Singapore (S..S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)...... 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso)...........--+<-- 


013073 
.4006 
1744 
0543 
2582 
1123 
0499 
006054 
1704 
.2678 
1926 
017591 


6504 
6444 
6254 
6554 
4906 
4463 
4396 
4363 
3610 
ATO 


5596 


998543 
999156 
wa 466333 
(dollar) 996281 
9656 
1181 
1201 
9945 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


(Thousands of Dollars.) 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—total 

Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig.... 

Secured by stocks and bonds... 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 

U. S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ......... anise 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


seeeeerreeses 


; bpPecured by U. S. Gov. obligations... 
All other 
Number of reporting banks.......++., 


Total. Boston. New York. Phila. 


20,477,954 1,471,128 7,636,250 1,189,249 2,078,694 
1,406,720 


14,492,398 1,008,460 5,339,440 
109,218 6,614 30,157 
5,786,571 354,850 2,407,149 
8,596,609 646,996 2,902,134 
5,985,556 462,668 2,296,810 
2,538,284 166,128 991,303 
3,447,272 296,540 1,305,507 
1,703,649 101,966 801,848 
254,981 18,733 68,175 
13,240,399: 932,872 5,815,395 
6,188,356 461,777 1,451,049 
95,452 . 13,187 18,534 
1,119,503 57,094 128,155 
3,259,885 172,378 1,219,829 
247,442 21,676 64,076 
10,325 
11,351 
36 


795,522 
8,808 
399,202 
387,512 
393,727 
101,209 
292,518 
83,835 
14,797 
769,831 
262,679 
12,432 
56,315 
178,255 
15,742 
10,765 
4,977 
48 


154,610 
92,832 
662 


50,650 
13,426 
87 


389,701 


1,064,362 
888,302 
100,198 
246,374 


13,899 


Rich. 
675,554 
521,882 

4,425 
155,772 
361,685 
153,672 

72,602 
81,070 
43,458 
13,370 
394,246 
230,712 
2,590 
51,906 
117,682 
5,884 


Cleve. Atlanta. Chicago. 
600,078 2,968,985 
483,881 2,194,725 

5,018 18,002 
108,843 950,550 
370,020 1,226,173 
116,197 774,260 

55,545 301,204 
60,652 473,056 
39,146 239,710 
10,668 44,540 
328,513 1,789,636 
239,513 1,107,410 
7,237 11,346 
75,101 238,947 
106,588 486,358 
20,328 35,645 

26,265 
9,380 

97 


17,023 
604,324 
785,373 
671,974 
282,273 


127,169 
29,952 


10,512 


20,049 


5,508 
14,820 
33 


1,663 
4,221 
67 


6,150 
71 


St. Louis. 
701,212 
500,112 
4,605 
202,797 
292,710 
201,100 
76,398 
124,702 
48,328 
7,354 
400,360 
231,459 
1,465 
52,185 
138,239 
22,243 


12,275 
9,968 
81 


Minn. Kan.City. Dallas. San Fran. 
853,044 625,024 405,368 1,778,368 
233,469 420,200 313,173 1,274,814 

2,222 4,249 2,833 5,262 

76,865 126,709 77,042 322,468 
154,382 289,242 233,298 947,084 
119,575 204,824 92,195 498,554 
63,968 97,183 64,733 265,73 
55,607 107,641 27,462 232,816 
23,784 55,474 29,880 109,056 

5,958 11,836 8,330 21,268 
207,316 494,570 270,388 173,410 
128,235 153,439 109,483 924,298 

1,227 1,339 5,161 165,422 
49,062 114,368 53,649 147,523 
79,791 208,862 83,824 226,705 

1,265 4,288 2,451 33,795 

1,200 

65 
24 


1,293 
1,158 
45 


1,150 
3,138 
65 


19,617 
14,178 


YEARLY 


(inpex 


Farm Loans 


Undivided Profits 


of J oint Stock Land Banks 


Are Reported as $1,798,289.91 As of June 30 


Earned Surplus Given as $1,714,630.53 and Net Mort- 
gage Loans $607,516,796.92. 


Ge 
we 


Undivided profits of the Joint ock 
Land Banks on June 30, 1927, amounted 
to $1,798,289.91, The Federal Farm Loan 
Board has just announced. 

The banks had an earned surplus of 


$1,714,680.53, and $607,516,796.92 in net 
mortgage loans on the same date, the 
Board said. Cash on hand and in banks 
totalled $9,232,598.70 for these banks. 
The report in full text follows: 


Y 
Consolidated statement of condition of the several Joint Stock Land Banks as 
shown by reports submitted to the Farm Loan Board at close of business June 


30, 1927: 
ASSETS: 
Net mortgage loans 


Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage loans.........005 
U. S. Government bonds and securities..........+.+eceseees ee 
Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds and securities. .......- 
DANKE: covdc ce eccissidviseeews 
acceptances, CtC.. 2 2. csseseeees 


Cash on hand and in 
Notes receivable, 


Accounts receivable ....... 


Instalments matured (in process of collection) 


Banking houses ..... 


Furniture and fixtures ....... 


Real estate sales contracts, purchase mortgages, etc. . 
(subject to red 


Sheriffs’ certificates, 
Real estate ....... 


judgments, etc. 


Securities owned on repurchase agreement 


FORE GRAS siccccdc cecesive 


Total assets .... 
LIABILITIES: 
Farm loan bonds outstanding...... 
Interest accrued but not yet due on 


Accounts payable 2.6 ce csssisseverseccs 
Other interest accrued but not yet due 


Due borrowers on uncompleted loans. .......sssee eee 


farm loan bonds... 
Notes payable ..... co cesssstsccosccccccccsssssssccee 


ec eeeeereree sees eossene 


Amortization installments paid in advance 


Farm Loan bond coupons outstanding (not presen 
Dividends declared but unpaid........ ..csseeeeee ewes 
Securities sold on repurchase agreeMeNt........s see eee eecenrene 


Other liabilities ... 


Total liabilities 
NET WORTH: 


Capital stock U. S. Government ..... 2. eseeeeeeeee 


Surplus paid in .. 
Surplus egrned .... cccssssssscces 
Reserve (legal) 


Other net worth accounts ......000 0 cc ceseessseeee 


Undivided profits 


$607,516,796.92 
9,930,972.38 
7,486,733.77 
71,424.98 
9,232,598.70 

Cece seseepter 924,880.88 
Veeweweveeueeeae 719,226.03 
2,145,472.96 
157,633.34 
151,446.84 
oe horhians 1,127,034.78 
emption).. 2,718,309.15 
(ipaihwwe were ehunees 6,094,839.68 
1,193,000.00 

904,763.22 


$650,375,133.53 


$576,531,200.00 
7,116,537.68 
6,010,518.74 
578,306.01 
52,740.20 
1,166,916.12 
1,845,645.76 
1,043,007.00 
515,696.94 
2,628,000.00 
861,148.34 


$40,720,485.24 
1,890,367.75 
1,714,630.53 
4,545,538.74 
1,356,104.57 
1,798,289.91 
52,025,416.74 


$650,375,133.53 


Southern Pacific Authorized to Assume 
Liability. for Equipment Trust Certificates 


Issue of $5,786,000 at Not Less Than 99,52 Sanctioned 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 25 made public the text of its 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
6389, authorizing the Southern Pacific 
Company to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect to $5,786,000 of equip- 
ment-trust certificates, to be sold at not 
less than 99.52 per cent of par and ac- 
crued dividends. The full text of the re- 
port by Division 4, dated July 18, follows: 

The Southern Pacific Company, 2a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duty applied for 
authority under section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect to $5,786,000 
of Southern Pacific Company equipment- 
trust certificates, series J. by entering 
into an equipment-trust agreement under 
which the certificates will be issued and 
into a lease of certain equipment to be 
acquired. No objection to the granting 
of the application hase been presented 
to us. 


Description Given 
Of Equipment Needed 


The applicant represents that to ren- 
der efficient service to the public it is 
in urgent need of the following new 
equipment. 

Approximate 
Units. Total Cost 

10 $ 967,960 

2 172,920 


Description. 
S. Pac. type locomotives 
Mountain-type locomtvs 
Base Gar....i2...<<.. 500 Lisa eeo 
Box cars.........-... 500 1,175,000 
Drop-bt’m gondola cars1,000 2,059,440 
Oil tank cars 200 472,474 
WEG CATS Vcc cess 150 257,397 
Wine Cars 3.0066 100 193,022 
Caboose cars .. 30 84,975 
Coaches ...... (evan ss. aU 331,709 
Coaches ....0.- 6 184,803 
a 4 111,465.40 
2-compartment coaches. 157,458 
3-compartment coaches. 5 161,526 
Interurban coaches.... 5 143,471 
‘Baggage cars ...--.-.. 10 207,895 
Baggage cars ....-... 20 417,791 
Bagegage-postal cars... 5 126,480 
Bagage-horse cars .... 5 122,057 
Deming C88: ..5.-26563 © 299,598 
Steam locomotive crane 1 15,612 
Gasoline crane .....-.. 1 10,607 
Dump cars ......6¢ ee ggetar Rete 31,915 
Jordan spreader ....... 1 17,149 
Rotary snow plow. .... 49,916 


1 

Total <x. fees a sacssecss<Qepeeeee 

Andrew §. Hannum and Harry Wells, 
as vendors, will acquire the equipment 
and will enter into an agreement with 
the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company, as trustee, and the applicant, 
creating the Southern Pacific Company 
equipment trust, series J, and will sell 
the trust equipment to the trustee. 

Upon delivery of any of the equipment 
to the trustee it will issue to the vendors 
or upon their order for distribution to 
the subscribers to the equipment trust, 
Southern Pacific Company equipment- 
trust certificates, series J, to a principal 
amount equal to 65 per cent of the cost 
of the equipment, but not exceeding $5,- 
786,000 in the aggregate, or the trustee 
may at the request of the vendors de- 
liver the certificates to them or upon 
their order on deposit with the trustee, 
or to its credit in certain depositaries, of 
a sum in cash equal to the principal 
amount of the certificates requested to 
be delivered. From the fund thus de- 
posited the trustee will pay 65 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment and will 
pay the remainder of the purchase price 


58 pot provided for by the issue of certifi- 


5 


cates from the installments of rental pay- 
able under the terms of the lease. 

The equipment-trust agreement will be 
dated July 1, 1927, and will provide for 
the issue by the Bank of North America 
& Trust Company, as trustee, of certifi- 
cates evidencing shares in the equipment 
trust. The certificates will be in the 
denomination of $1,000, payable to bearer 
or registered as to principal. They will 
mature serially in amounts of $526,000 
on July 1 of each year from 1932 to 1942, 
inclusive, and will have dividend war- 
rants attached entitling the holders to 
dividends at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum from July 1, 1927, payable semi- 
annually on January 1 and July 1. Un- 
der the terms of the agreement the ap- 
plicant will indorse upon each of the 
certificates, substantially in the form 
given in the agreement, its unconditional 
guaranty of the payment of the princi- 


pal thereof and of the dividends thereon 


when they become payable. 

The lease of the equipment between 
the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company and the applicant will be dated 
July 1, 1927, and will provide that the 
lessee shall pay to the lessor (a) 
amounts in cash equal to the difference 
between the cost of the! trust equipment 
and the principal amount of certificates 
issuable in respect thereof, but not less 
than 85 per cent of such cost; (b) neces- 
sary and reasonable expenses of the 
trust and lease; (c) any and all taxes 
upon the income or property of the trust; 
(d) the dividend warrants when they 
become payable; and (e) $526,000 on 
July 1 in each of the years from 1932 to 
1942, inclusive. Title to the trust equip- 
ment will remain in the trustee until all 
payments under the lease have been 
made, whereupon the title will pass to 
the applicant or its nominee. 


Eight Bids Made 
For Certificates 

Bids for the proposed issue of equip- 
ment-trust' certificates were solicited 
from 34 banks and bankers and eight 
bids were received, representing 16 
banks. and bankers. Subject to our ap- 
proval the certificates have been sold to 
the Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, of 
New York City, the highest bidders, at 
99.52 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends from July 1, 1927. On that basis 
the average annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.561 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Silver Imports by India 


Shown to Be Increased 
7864 $ 

Total silver imports into India for the 
week ending July 16 amounted to 1,- 
833,000 ounces as compared with 109,000 
ounces for the preceding week, according 
to cable advices to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay office. The 
origin of the imports were: New York, 
1,292,000 ounces; London, 41,000 ounces. 
Silver stocks on July 15 amounted to 
4,200 bars as compared with 4,800 bars 
on July 1. The market was very quiet, 
the offtake poor 


| 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 22 
(Made Public July 25, 1927) 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,347,486.57 


1,683,682.94 
inter- 
1,005,458.61 
1,078,767.96 


$6,115,396.08 
823,800.00 
165,777,307.63 


$172,716,508.71 
Expenditures 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
accounts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


$2,273,318.08 
244,995.83 
526,231.38 
62,632.41 
special 
79,656.39 


102,367.44 
11,828.09 
158,234.54 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Other public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today 


$3,459,264.16 

ex- 
1,357,892.05 
167,899,347.50 


$172,716,503.71 

accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 

and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Production of Gold 
Declines in Brazil 


Amount for 1926 Declared 
to Be Far Below Annual 
Average. 


A large decrease in Brazil’s gold pro- 
duction during 1926 is reported from Rio 
de Janiero by the American Vice Consul, 
Joseph F. Burt. His report received in 
the Department of Commerce follows in 
full: 

Brazil’s gold production during 1926, 
valued at 416,130 pounds, was far below 
the average, according to the annual 
statement of the Bank of Brazil which 
appeared in the April issue of the “Com- 
mercie de Brazil.” 

The 1926 production was 186,617 
pounds sterling less than 1925’s value of 
602,747 pounds. Production was valued 
at 521,359 pounds sterling in 1924 and 
605,881 in 1923. 

The exportation of gold from Brazil 
is prohibited, and the purchases of the 
Bank of Brazil from local mines repre- 
sent the national production. 


Authority Asked to Pledge 
Railroad Bonds for Notes 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue nominally $927,000 of first 
and general mortgage gold bonds, to be 
pledged from time to time as collateral 
for short term notes. 


Minutesaway from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. - 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


TY? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


More than 3000 
communities in 32 
states are served with 
electricity, gas or 
petroleum products by 
Cities Service subsidia- 
ries under the financial 
management of Henry 
L. Doherty & Company. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD-710, 803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me copy of your book “Serving a 
Nation” and information about Cities 
Service investment securities. - 


Address 
City 
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Taxation: 


City Found Liable 


For Damages Due 


To Employe’s Death 


Circuit Court of Appeals Says 
Lighting Street Is Corpo- 
rate, Not Governmen- 
tal, Function. 


Tue City oF GALVESTON, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, v. Mrs. Rosa L. ROWAN ET AL.; 
Circuit CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE 
FirtH CIRcuIrT. 

The plaintiff in error, under its char- 
ter rights to provide for and regulate 
the lighting of its streets, had the im- 
plied power to operate an electric plant, 
with a system of poles and wires, or to 
operate the transmission system with 
power obtained by purchase. Under 
these circumstances the court held that 
in doing so the municipality was not 
exercising a governmental function, and 
was responsible to its employes engaged 
in that particular branch of service for 
damages caused by negligence or breach 
of duty. 

Error to the Distirct Court for the 
Southern District of Texas, 

Bryan F. Williams for plaintiff in 
error. M. G. Adams, D. D. McDonald 
and James W. Wayman (C. W. Howth 
and Lamar Hart on the brief) for de- 
fendants in error. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Judge Foster delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

Defendant in error brought suit 
against the City of Galveston to re- 
cover damages for the death of her hus- 
band and recovered a verdict of $7,500 
on which judgment was entered. Error 
is assigned to the refusal of the District 
Court to direct a verdict for plaintiff in 
error, defendant below. 

Facts Admitted. 

The material facts are admitted. The 
City of Galveston has the right under 
its charter to provide for and regulate 
the lighting of its streets. The city op- 
erates a line of poles and wires for the 
purpose of lighting the roadway of the 
sea wall with eletcric lights but does 
not operate a plant to generate the elec- 
tricity and does not supply current for 
profit to private parties through this 
system. The deceased was employed by 
the city as a linesman. In the course 
of his employment he placed a ladder 
against an iron pole and ascended it for 
the purpose of trimming the light and 
supplying it with new carbon. The pole 
was very much rusted at the base and 
fell with him, causing injuries from 
which he died. 

The city contends that in lighting the 
sea wall it is performing a governmental 
function and hence cannot be made to 
respond in damages. In support of this 
the argument is made that the lighting 
of streets tends to diminish crime and 
aids in the enforcement of law and or- 
der and therefore is for the benefit of 
the public generally. 

Decisions Called Conflicting. 

The question presented has continually 
perplexed the courts and it would be 
useless to try to reconcile or differentiate 
the many conflicting decisions as the 
particular facts of each case and the 
statutes of the State enter largely into 
the reasons for judgment. We think the 
weight of authority supports the fol- 
lowing conclusions. A city may not be 
made to respond in damages for injuries 
caused by any acts of its officers or em- 
ployes in the discharge of purely govern- 
mental functions as an agency of the 

tate but is responsible for negligence, 


Se —_— 


or breach of duty, occurring in the exer- ; 


cise of its corporate and ministerial 
functions, performed for the benefit, or 
convenience, of its own people and not 
as a duty to the public at large. And 
in 
liability for its corporate acts if they 
are ultra vires. With regard to those 
employed by it in its corporate capacity, 
the relationship of master and servant 
exists and a city may be held responsible 
for the failure to discharge a duty inci- 
dent thereto, such as using reasonable 
eare to furnish a reasonably safe place 
to work. As applied to the facts in this 
ease there is no Texas decision directly 
in point but we think the views just ex- 
pressed are supported by analagous 
eases decided by the Texas courts. 
Ostrom vs. San Antonio, 94 Tex. 523; 
Galveston vs. Posnainsky, 62 Tex. 118; 
Cawthorne vs. Houston, 231 S. W. 701; 
City of Belton vs. Ellis, 254 S. W. 1023; 
Forth Worth vs. Crawford, 64 Tex. 202; 
City of Greenville vs. Branch, 152 S. W. 
478; City of Tyler vs. Texas Employers’ 
Ins. Assn., 288 S. W. 409. 
Ostrom Case Cited in Point. 

In Ostrom vs. San Antonio, supra, the 
Supreme Court of Texas held that the 
removal of garbage was not a govern- 
mental function but was strictly cor- 
porate for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of the city and not for the benefit of 
the public at large, although in that 
case it was urged that it was necessary 
in order to preserve the health of the 
people. In that case the court seems to 
have held that the only governmental 
functions of a city in Texas are those 
exercised in the discharge of duties pri- 
marily resting upon the State. If the 
disposal of garbage is not sufficiently an 
element of health protéction to make it 
a governmental function, lighting the 
streets is certainly not enough of an 
element of poiice protection. 

The City of Galveston under its char- 
ter rights to provide for and regulate 
the lighting of its streets had the im- 
plied power to operate an eletcrie plant, 
with a system of poles and wires, or to 
operate the transmission system with 
power secured by purchase. In doing 
so, it was not exercising a governmental! 
function, and was responsible to its em- 
ployes engaged in that particular branch 
of service for damages caused by negli- 
gence or breach of duty. The question 
of negligence was left to the jury by a 
proper charge. 

We find no error in 

July 5, 1927. 


the record. 


some instances a city may escape ; 
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Conditional Contracts 


Trustee in Bankruptcy Denied Right 
To Goods Under Conditional Contract 


Circuit Court of Appeals Upholds Claims of Deere Plow 
Company to Merchandise. 


IN THE MASTER OF DELBERT P. ABELL, 
BANKRUPT; JOHN DEERE PLOW CoM- 
PANY, APPELLANT, V. VERNE HAMIL- 
TON, TRUSTEE OF THE ESTATE OF DEL- 
BERT P, ABELL, BANKRUPT, No. 3852; 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS, SEVENTH 
Circuit. ® 
A conditional sales contract, sufficient 

under the law of the State where made, 

without recording, was held in this case 
to pass no title to the purchaser and to 
be good as against the rights of the 
trustee in bankruptcy under section 

47(a) (2), Bankruptcy Act, because the 

bankrupt, having no title, could pass 

none to the trustee. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Illinois. 

Before Evans, Page and Anderson, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Page delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 

At the time of the bankruptcy, bank- 
rupt, an Illinois merchant, turned over 
to the trustee plows, etc., purchased by 
him for resale under a contract with 
appellant. 
ceedings were based on the proposition 
that its contract, although unrecorded, 
was such a conditional sale contract, un- 
der the Uniform Sales Act of Illinois, 
as entitled it to the merchandise as 
against the trustee in bankruptcy. The 
denial of the petition 
error. Material parts of the contract 
are as follows: ® 


is 


“It is expressly agreed that the title | 
to and ownership of all goods delivered | 
to and held by the dealer under this con- | 


tract shall continue and remain vested 


in the Plow Company, unless expressly | 
surrendered by it in writing by an offi- | 


cer thereof, until full payment for all of 
the goods so shipped shall have been 
made in cash to the Plow Company. 
“The acceptance of a note or notes 
and renewals. thereof for the purchase 
price or any part thereof, or the recov- 


ery of a judgment for the whole or part 
thereof, or on any note given therefor, , 


shall not be deemed a waiver of the 


terms of this agreement, until such note : 


or notes or renewals thereof, or said 


judgment or judgments, shall be fully : 


paid in cash. The ownership of said 
goods, in the meantime, shall continue 
and remain vested in the Plow Company. 


Company Holds Lien 
On Proceeds of Sales 


“The sale of any of said goods by the | 


dealer shall not be deemed a waiver of 
the provisions of this contract. In the 
event of the sale of any of said goods 


described herein by the dealer prior to ,; 
the payment thereof to said Plow Com- | 


pany, the proceeds of such sale shall 


belong to and be the property of said | 


Plow Company. The failure or omission 
of the dealer to turn over to the said 
Plow Company the proceeds of the sale 


of said goods when received shall not be ' 


deemed a waiver of the provisions of 
this contract, nor shall the failure of 
the Plow Company to demand or receive 
such proceeds be deemed a waiver of 
said provisions. 

“Cash proceeds shall be turned over 
to the Plow Company as and when col- 
lected by the dealer, and shall be applied 


on such of the indebtedness of the dealer | 


as the Plow Company may elect. 
“Notes and accounts delivered or as- 

signed by the dealer to the Plow Com- 

pany as proceeds of sales, together with 


any collateral notes and accounts which | 


may be delivered or assigned by the 
dealer to the Plow Company as collateral 
security, shall be held by the Plow Com- 
pany until full payment in cash shall be 
made by the dealer of any and all in- 
debtedness due under this contract or 
which thereafter become due from the 
dealer to the Plow Company. 

“The Plow Company is hereby author- 
ized to collect any and all notes and 


accounts delivered to it, as aforesaid, 


and to apply the proceeds on the dealer’s | 


indebtedness; to reduce the open ac- 
counts to notes; to renew or extend the 
time of payment of any note or demand 
and any security covering the 
without consent of the dealer, such re- 
newal to be in its own or the dealer’s 
name, as the Plow Company may elect, 
and to take such steps and proceedings 
for the enforcement, collection, secur- 
ing, renewing or extending or compro- 
mising of any note or account or any 
part thereof, as it deems advisable, all 
at the reasonable cost, charge and ex- 
pense of the dealer and without affecting 
or impairing the obligation of the dealer. 


“Any act of the Plow Company con-’ 


trary to the terms and provisions of this 
contract shall not be deemed a waiver 
of any of the provisions of this contract, 
except as to such particular acts. 

“Nothing herein contained shall re- 
lease the dealer from making payment 
as herein agreed.” 


Court Finds Two 


Questions Presented 

The proposition requires answer to 
two questions: (a) Was the contract 
one of conditional sale; (b) as against 
the unrecorded conditional sale contract, 
of merchandise for resale, was the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy entitled to the mer- 
chandise, sold for resale, by virtue of 
section 47(a) (2) of the Bankruptcy Act 
as amended in 1910 (36 Stats. L, pp. 
858, 840, Chap. 410)? 

We are of opinion that an affirmative 
answer must be made to “a” on author- 
ity of Bryant v. Swofford, 214 U. S. 279, 
where the contract, in many respects 
like the contract here in question, was 
held to be a conditional sale contract. 

When Bryant v. Swofford was de- 
cided, the amendment of 1910, section 
47(a) (2) of the Bankruptey Act, had 
not been made, so that, in answering 
“b” the effect of that amendment, as 
well as the local law of Illinois, must 
be considered because “in bankruptey 
the construction and validity of such a 
contract must be determined by the local 
laws of the State.” (Bryant v. Swof- 
ford, supra). 


Appellant’s reclamation pro- | 


assigned as | 


same, | 


the Uniform Sales Act, drafted for and 
recommended by the American Bar As- 
' sociation. That act has been adopted 
by 28 States. Section 20 thereof pro- 
| vides: 
| “Where there is a contract to sell spe- 
cific goods * * * the seller may, by the 
} terms of the contract * * * reserve the 
right of possession or property in the 
goods until certain conditions have been 
fulfilled. The right of possession or 
property may he thus reserved. notwith- 
standing the delivery of the goods to 
the buyer * * *.” (Cahills, Ills., Stats. 
1921, p. 3040). 


State Court Decision 
Cited As Precedent 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
Sherer-Gillet Co. v. Long; 318 Ill. 432, 
considered this section as it related to 
the sale of merchandise not for resale. 
There, A sold to B a display counter, 
to be used in B’s grocery stores under 
which contract B agreed to pay $10 in 
eash and a like amount each month, title 
to remain in A until full payment. B 
sold the counter to C, who had no notice 
of the reservation of title under the con- 
tract or of any right in A. The court 
held that, under the law of Illinois, such 
a conditional sale contract was good ‘in 
favor of A. In doing so, the court noted 
a radical change worked in the laws of 
Illinois by the adoption of the Uniform 
Sales Act, and pointed out that before 
; the passage of the act.the great weight 
! of authority in the country was to the 
effect that one might lawfully deliver 
the possession of goods to the buyer 
: upon a contract of conditional sale and 
might assert his title against one pur- 
chasing from the buyer, who relied upon 
the apparent title of the latter. The 
, court then said: 

“But in this State we had held that a 
delivery of personal property to the pur- 
| chaser upon a contract of conditional 
sale, with a retention of title in the 
| seller, amounts to constructive fraud, 
' which postpones the right of the real 
| owner in favor of those who have dealt 
without notice with the conditional 
; vendee, who has been given the indicia 
of ownership. * * * Whether the legisla- 
ture should adopt the companion act, 
which provides for the recording of con- 
tracts of conditional sale, is not for this 
court to decide. The Uniform Sales Act 
recognizes the validity of such contracts 
‘and specifically provides that no title 
can be passed by the purchaser of goods 
under such a contract ‘unless the owner 
; of the goods is by his conduct precluded 
. from denying the seller’s authority to 
sell.’ ” 


Conditional Sales 
Contract Found Valid 


Thus, it is seen, the adoption of the 
Sales Act in Illinois worked a reversal 
of the policy of tg@ Stage and the hold- 
ings of the cour as to the effect of 
conditional sale contracts—making such 
a contract valid which  theretofore 
amounted to a constructive fraud as to 
those who had dealt without notice with 
the conditional vendee. While the au- 
thority of that case must, in a large 
! measure, be limited to conditional sale 
contracts for merchandise not for re- 
sale, yet the opinion is so broad in its 
terms and some of the matters here in- 
volved are necessarily so bound up with 
the question there decided, that it must 
be held an authority for the proposition 
that, in Illinois, as between the parties, 
all conditional sale contracts are valid, 
without reference to the question as to 
whether the goods are for the personal 
use of the purchaser, or are for con- 
sumption, or for resale; in other words, 
we are of opinion that the Sales Act, 
| adopted by the State of Illinois, as con- 
strued by the Sherer-Gillett case, wholly 
removed the element of constructive 
fraud, which theretofore inhered in such 
contracts under the laws of that State, 
and that, as intimated by the court in 
' that case, the rights of the vendor un- 
der such contracts can only be defeated 
by establishing some element of estoppel. 

The trustee In bankruptcy is not a 
; purchaser for value. His rights are 

those of a “creditor holding a lien by 

legal or equitable proceedings.” Such 
rights must be determined and meas- 
ured by the laws of Illinois. 

Section 10 of chapter 77, “Judgments,” 
Cahill’s Ill. Stats. 1921, p. 2106, provides 
what property may be taken on execu- 
tion: 

“Section 10. All and singular the * * * 
goods and chattels (except “such as is 
by law declared to be exempt) of every 
person against whom any judgment has 
been or shall be hereafter obtained in 
any court of record, for any debt, etc., 
* * * shall be liable to be sold upon exe- 
cution.” 

The provisions of the Justices and 
Constables Act of TIllinois are not 
broader, so that there cannot be levied 
or taken upon execution property that 
is not the property of the defendant in 
execution. In the Sherer-Gillett case, 
the court laid down the proposition that 

“It is a general, well established prin- 
ciple that no one can transfer a better 
title than he has.” 

Neither can there be taken, in Illinois, 
under an execution, something to which 
the defendant in execution has no title, 
unless the execution creditor is aided by 
some element of estoppel, which, in our 
opinion does not here exist. 

In Bailey, Trustee, v. Baker [ce Ma- 
chine Co., 239 U. S. 268, the Supreme 
Court discussed and approved its for- 
mer holding as to the contract in the 
Swofford case, supra, and quoted the fol- 
lowing from Everett v. Judson, 228 U.S. 
474, 479, the substance of which is also 
to be found in Acme Harvester Co. v. 
Beekman Lumber Co., 229 U. S, 300, 
310: 

“We think that the purpose of the law 
was to fix the line of cleavage with ref- 
erence to the condition of the bankrupt 
estate as of the time at which the peti- 
tion was filed and that the property 

; Which vests in the trustee at the time 


In 1915, the State of Illinois adopted } of adjudication is that which the bank- 


Trustees 


Claim for Electric 
Lamp Shown in Prior 
Patents Is Refused 


Specifications of Particular 
Percentage of Alloy of 
Copper and Lead Al- 
lowed, However. 


APPLICATION OF JOHN ALLEN HEANY, 
APPEAL 12235; EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, ; 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1635320 for incandescent elec- 
tric lamp was granted to Heany July 12, 
1927, on application filed June 28, 1918. 

Chester H. Braselton for appellant. 

Applicant was allowed a claim for an 
electric lamp that specified percentage 
of copper-lead alloy for lead-in wires, 
but other claims were refused to him. 
The complete opinion of the examiners- 
in-chief (Fouts, Skinner, and Henry) 
affirming in part the decision of the pri- 
mary examiner, follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to inclusive, of which the } 
following will serve as examples: 

1. In an incandescent electric lamp, the 
combination of a stem formed of lead 
glass, a filament in said lamp and lead- 
ing-in wires containing lead positioned 
in the stem and connected to said fila- | 


ment. i 


3. In an incandescent electric lamp, the 
combination of a stem formed of lead 
glass, a filament in said lamp and lead- 
ing-in wires formed of a copper-lead 
alloy positioned in the stem and connected | 
to said filament, the lead forming from 
five to ten per cent of the alloy. 

The references relied upon are: 

Guest, 259008, June 6, 1882; Edison, 
534209, Feb. 12, 1895; Sand et al., 
1118812, Nov. 24, 1914; Housekeeper, 
1271320, July 2, 1918; Swinburne, Brit., | 
5579, of 1892; Swinburne, Swiss, 6695, of | 
1893. 

The claims relate to a leading-in wire 
for incandescent lamps, the wire being 
formed either wholly or in part of lead. 
The stem of the lamp is formed of lead 
glass; and appellant states that this glass 
absorbs any oxide that may be formed 
on the wire and thereby makes a very 
efficient, gas-tight seal. 


Guest seals in his leading-in wire with 
a metal which “has a strong chemical 
adhesion for the glass of the globe” and 
he states that: 

“Alloys of lead and zine possess this 
quality on account, presumably, of the 
similar composition of the glass in con- 
taining oxides of lead and other metals.” 

This reference is pertinent, therefore, 
because it shows that, as early as 1882, 
lead glass had been used in making in- 
candescent lamps and the effectiveness of 
this kind of glass in forming an efficient 
seal with a metal containing lead was 
known. 

In 1895 Edison took out his patent dis- 
closing a leading-in wire coated with tin, 
lead or zinc. The patent does not state 
that the lamp is formed of lead-glass; 
but since the use of that kind of glass 
was old in the art and was known to be 
particularly effective in forming a tight | 
seal with lead, it may be assumed that 
Edison intended using lead glass. In any 
event, appellant made no invention when 
he produced the Edison lamp and used 
lead glass, That is all that claims 1 and 
2 call for. 

Claim 3 is specific both as to the 
alloy and as to the percentages of the 
metals employed in forming the latter. 
The British patent refers to alloys coated 
with lead and Guest to alloys of lead 
and zine. Edison, also, refers to zine or 
lead or alloys of which such metals are 
the principal ingredients. We find no 
disclosure of an alloy of copper and lead 
and especially no alloy of these metals 
having the proportions specified. Claim 
3 is not anticipated and it may be al- 
fowed. 

Claim 4 is similar to claim 1 except 
that it is limited to a structure in which 
the leading-in wires and the filament are 
of approximately the same cross-sectional 
area. This appears to be disclosed in‘the 
Swiss patent. Furthermore, there is no 
statement in appellant’s specification that 
the wires and filament are of aprpoxi- 
mately the same.area in cross section. 
The only disclosure of this structure is 
in the drawing; and that disclosure is no 
fuller or clearer than it is in the Swiss 
patent. 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed 
as to claims 1, 2 and 4 but is reversed as 
to claim 3. 





rupt owned at the time of the filing of 
the petition.” 

We are of opinion that the language 
of the decisions must be held to mean 
that a conditional sale contract, suffi- 
cient under the law. of the State where 
made, without recording, passes no title 
to the purchaser and is good as against 
the rights of the trustee in bankruptey 
under section 47(a) (2), because the 
bankrupt, having no title, can pass none 
to the trustee. (See also: Century 
Throwing Co. v. Muller, 197 Fed. 252, 
263 (5rd C. C. A.); In re Terrell, 246 
Fed. 743 (8th GC. C. A.); In re Seward 
Dredging Co., 242 Fed. 225). 

; In the twentieth clause of the contract 
in question is this provision: 

“Cash proceeds sha be tufned over 
to the Ploy Company as and when col- 
lected by the dealer and shall be ap- 
plied on such of the indebtedness of the 
dealer as the Plow Company may elect.” 

We are of opinion that there could be 
no condition in a sales contract under 
the Uniform Act of Illinois which would 
entitle the vendor to have possession of 
the goods, conditionally sold, after pay- 
ment therefor, and in any reclamation 
or other proceeding the trustee would 
have the right, should he so elect, to 
pay the balance due the vendor after 
all the proceeds paid to the vendor had 
been applied to the payment of the con- 
tract price for the merchandise, 

June 8, 1927, pi. 


State Incomes 
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Deductions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 
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EXEMPTIONS: State Officers: State Employes: Income.—Income received by 

State officer or employe must come to him from the State to be exempt 
from taxation.—Philippus W. Miller v. McCaughn, Collector (District Court, 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly Index Page 1486, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume II), 


RDER OF REDETERMINATION: Board of Tax Appeals: Assignments of 
Error: Original Petition: New Issues.—Board of Tax Appeals will not con- 
sider matters not set forth in assignments of error or in original petition filed. 
—Automatie Sprinkler Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


[Index Page 1486, Col. 7 (Volume II). 
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RREDETERMINATION OF DEFICIENCIES: Proceedings: Bad Debts; Evi- 

dence: Income Tax.—Failure to produce evidence that debts claimed to 
be bad were ascertained to be worthless and charged off within taxable year 
and to show by competent evidence that such debts, actually existed, is fatal to 
proceeding for redetermination of deficiencies in income tax.—The Kanawha 
Drug Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1486, Col. 6 


(Volume IT). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Income to State Employ 


e Declared Exempt 


From Tax Only If Paid From Public Funds 


| Payment to Examiner of Surety Company Made by Con- 


cern Examined Is Found to Be Taxable. 


MILLER Y. BLAKELY D. 
CoLLector, DISTRICT 
DISTRICT OF PENN- 


PHILipPpus W. 
McCAUGHN, 
Court, EASTERN 
SYLVANIA. 

To be exempt from taxation, income 
received by a State officer or employe 
must come to him from the State, the 
District Court, Eastern District of Penn- 
syivania, held herein. 

The opinion, by Judge Dickinson, fol- 
lows, in full text: 

The conclusion reached in this case is 
that the rule for judgment should be dis- 
charged. 

Through some oversight no formal dis- 
position has been made of the case. 

Discussion: The parties have a ques- 
tion of law to be answered and the judg- 
ment to be entered is agreed to be con- 
trolled by this answer. The question can 
be most clearly formulated through an 
outline fact statement. 

The State courts are frequently called 
upon to require of parties before them 
suerty bonds. The practice has become 
almost universal to give what is called 
“coporate security.” What is meant is 
that a corporation which makes a busi- 
ness of suretyship on bonds and other 
contracts become surety on the required 
bonds. The need thus arises that the 
Court having the duty to approve such 
bonds must be informed of the responsi- 
bility of the surety. 


Examiners Appointed 


To Investigate Sureties 

The modern trend, so general as to 
be practically imperative, is to make a 
job out of everything for somebody. 
Hence the examiner, auditor or accoun- 
tant appointed to report to the Court the 
financial standing of corporations which 
might make application to be approved as 
sureties. The Rules of Court regulating 
the conditions under which corporations 
may be accepted as sureties provide for 
the appointment of a “standing exam- 
iner” or “auditor” as he is variously 
designated. Compensation for his serv- 
ices is paid indirectly by the corpora- 
tions through the requirements that at 
the time of its application to be ap- 
proved as surety each shall make deposit 
of a sum of money, a designated part of 
which goes to the exemainer. He re- 
ceives no other compensation for what 
he does for the Court. 

The present dispute is whether income 
from this source is taxable. Plaintiff 
asserts it is not because “received by 
him as compensation for personal ser- 
vices as an officer or employe of a State 
or political subdivision theréof.” It is 
an oft quoted aphorim that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy. It has 
in consequence been held that it is be- 
yond the Constitutional power of Nation 
or State to tax the other. Collector vs. 
Day, 78 U. S. 113. 

This is likewise the doctrine of the oft- 
cited Bank case of McCullough vs. Mary- 
land. 

Two propositions have been urged upon 
us by the respective parties, neither of 
which we can accept. One is that the 
tax exemption is not broader than the 
Constitutional immunity. There is no 
Constitutional question which arises. It 
is all one of the construction of the Act 
of Congress. If the plaintiff has not 
been taxed, the tax payment cannot be 
lawfully exacted, whether he might have 
been taxed or not. - 

The cases to which we have been re- 
ferred by the plaintiff merely observe 
passim that as the Constitutional limita- 
tion of power supplied the motive for 
the Congressional enactment, the latter 
should be construed in whatever light 
this fact sheds upon the question of its 
meaning. The meaning must none the 
less be found in the enactment and may 
be broader than the Constitutional ex- 
emption. 

The other proposition, advanced by the 
plaintiff, is that the sole question is that 
of the status of the plaintiff as an offi- 
cer or employe of the State Court. We 
do not so view it. There are two 
thoughts. 
tion for services; the other that of the 
recipient being a State officer or em- 
ploye. The proposition advanced has 
some support in the verbiage of the 
statute but not, we think, in its fair 
meaning. The oompensation must not 
merely come to a State officer or em- 
ploye but it must come to him from the 
State to be exempt. 

Unless this second line is drawn and 
drawn where we have drawn it, it is 


difficult to determine where it should be 


One the thought of compensa- ° 


drawn. A moment’s thought will bring 
to mind scores of instances in which the 
recipient might well be held to be such 
“officer or employe” but in which the 
compensation does not come directly or 
indirectly from the State otherwise than 
in the sense that he would not be in 
the enjoyment of it were it not for the 
relation of officer or employe of the State 
which he enjoys. 

Here what the plaintiff receives comes 
wholly from the surety companies upon 
whose financial resources he reports. It 
is true the corporation does not pay it 
directly to him but to the Clerk of Court 
from whom he receives it. The moneys 
paid are never in any sense public 
moneys but the moneys of the Surety 
Companies voluntarily paid by them to 
the Clerk for the plaintiff. The pay- 
ments are none the less voluntary al- 
though paid to comply with a condition 
of their acceptance as sureties without 
further inquiry by the Court. 

The latter could doubtless appoint an 
Examiner or Master to make the proper 
investigation whenever a surety was of- 
fered and could impose the costs of it 
upon the party. The Surety Company 
voluntarily assumes the payment called 
for by the Rule of Court as a practical 
substitute for the costs which might 
otherwise be incurred. The conclusion 
already stated, we think, follows. 

Our attention has been directed to a 
number of administrative rulings. These 
have not always been consistent. There 
is nothing surprising in this because such 
rulings are made upon fact showings 
which are not always the same. The 
cases to which we have been likewise re- 
ferred are not in conflict with the ruling 
made, if the differences in the fact stiua- 
tions or in the questions presented are 
kept in mind. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: United States v. Germain, 95 
U. S. 508; Fleming v. Bowers, 11 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 789; New York Trust Co. v. 
U. S. (unreported). 

We do not have access to the record 
to learn the appropriate order to be made 
but have ruled the point of law raised. 
Counsel doubtless will be able to agree 
upon a formal order; failing this one will 
be made, the Court retaining jurisdic- 
tion for this purpose. 

July 16, 1927. 


Proof Is Required 


Of Worthless Debts 


THE KANAWHA DRUG Co. VY. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 7948. 

Failure to produce evidence that debts 
claimed to be bad were ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the tax- 
able year and to show by competent 
evidence that such debts actually existed, 
is fatal to proceeding for the redetermi- 
nation of deficiencies in income tax, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

David E. Howard for Petitioner and 

YPhilip M. Clark for the Commissioner. 

Deficiencies Considered. 

The opinion of Love follows: 

This proceeding is for the redetermi- 
nation of deficiencies in income tax for 
the years 1920 and 1921 in the amounts 
of $485.91 and $36.41, respectively. It 
is alleged in the petition herein that in 
computing its net income for the year 
1920, the petitioner deducted as debts 
ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year, the amount 
of $3,966.22, and that the Commissioner 
erroneously disallowed $1,254.53 of the 
deduction. The answer of the respond- 
ent, after admitting certain formal alle- 
gations of the petition, denies that the 
respondent committed error in disallow- 
ing as a deduction said amount of al- 
leged worthless debts, and also denies 
‘each and every allegation contained in 
the taxpayer’s petition not herein before 
admitted or denied.” 

The petitioner produced no evidence 
that the debts in question were ascer- 
tained to be worthiess and charged off 
within the taxable year and in fact there 
is nothing in the record by way of com- 
petent evidence to show that the debts 
actually existed. Upon the record we 
can only affirm the action of the re- 
spondent, 

Other errors alleged in the petition 
were abandoned. 

Judgment for the respondent. The de- 
ficiency for 1920 is $485.91 and for 1921 
is $36.41. 

July 21, 1927, 





Original Petition 
To Be Followed in 


Reviewing Tax Case 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
On New Issues in As- 
signment of 


Error. 
————_4—_ 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. OF AMERICA 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held herein, 
that it will not consider matters not set 
forth in assignments of error or in the 
original petition filed. 

Ward Loveless and F. O. Graves for 
the petitioner, and W. Frank Gibbs for 
Commisisoner. 

The order of redetermination. by the 
Board, follows: 

On April 23, 1925, the Commissioner 
mailed to the Automatic Sprinkler Com- 
pany of America, 123 Williams Street, 
New York City, a notice of his deter- 
mination of deficiencies of $32,802.85 for 
the calendar year 1918 and $7,800.80 for 
the calendar year 1919. On June 19, 
1925, the Automatic Sprinkler Company 
of America, 123 Williams Street, Nav 
York City, N. Y., filed its petition ap- 
pealing from the Commissioner’s notice 
of deficiencies and set forth that “the 
taxpayer is a Delaware corporation with 
principal office at 123 Williams Street, 
New York City, N. Y. The deficiency 
letter (copy of which it attached) was 
mailed to the taxpayer on April 23, 1925. 
The taxes in controversy are profits 
taxes for the calendar years 1918 and 
1919 and are less than Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000), to-wit, about Twenty-one 
Hundred Dollars ($2,100).” The peti- 
tioner then proceeded to assign as error 
of the Commisisoner in his determination 
that he had allowed only $25,000 as in- 
vested capital of the petitioner, repre- 
sented by patents and patent rights of 
the Sypho-Chemical Sprinkler Corpora- 
tion, an 2ffiliated company, whereas in 
determining the consolidated invested 
capital for said patents and patent 
rights he should have allowed a value 
of $50,000.” 

Question of Affiliation. 

The question of the petitioner and the 
Sypho-Chemical Sprinkler Corporation 
being affiliated was not in issue, inas- 
much as the Commisisoner had made his 
determination upon the basis of the af- 
filiation of these two corporations. 

In his answer filed September 13, 1925, 
the Commisisoner admitted the allega- 
tions contained in the petition, that the 
taxpayer was a Delaware corporation 
with principal office in New York City, 
that the deficiency letter was mailed to 
it on April 23, 1925, and that the taxes 
in controversy were profits taxes 
the calendar years 1918 and 1919. 7% 
Commisisoner denied that he had erred 
in determining the value of the patents 
and patent rights to be included in the 
consolidated invested capital. Thereaf- 
ter, on November 9, 1925, this proceed- 
ing came on for hearing before a divi- 
sion of the Board upon the issues raised 
and no others, at which hearing evidence 
was introduced in support of the taxpay- 
er’s claim that the Commisisoner had 
erred in his determination of the value 
of the patents and patent rignts. There- 
after, on November 12, 1924, the Board 
rendered its findings of fact and decision 
finding that the patents and license 
agreements value, which for invested 
capital purposes was the only issue raised 
in the proceeding, was $50,000 and di- 
rected in its interlocutory decision that 
judgment should be entered redetermin- 
ing the deficiencies upon the basis of the 
value of $50,000 of the patents and 
license agreements on 15 days’ notice 
under Rule 50. : 


Computation of Tax Filed. 


_On February 25, 1927, the Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to the Board’s interlocu- 
tory decision, filed his computations of 
tax liability of petitioner for the years 
1918 and 1919. Thereafter, on April q, 
1927, counsel for the petitioner, the 
Automatic Sprinkler Company of Amer- 
ica, who were not counsel of record bee 
fore the Board for the petitioner in filing 
of the original petition and the trial of 
the case, filed an alternative computa- 
tion of the deficiencies for the calendar 
years 1918 and 1919 in which it was 
claimed that the collection of deficiencies 
computed upon the basis of the Commis- 
sioner’s original deficiency notice and the 
Board’s decision was barred, and accom- 
panied the said alternative comput@@ion 
with a motion asking the Board to re- 
consider the original petition filed by this 
petitioner and to dismiss the petition in 
so far as it relates to the Automatie 
Sprinkler Company of America, a Dela- 
ware corporation, and hold that the taxes 
asserted by the Commissioner are barred 
by the statute of limitations as against 
the ,Automatic Sprinkler Company of 
America, a New York corporation, 

The motion of present counsel for the 
petitioner is an effort to raise entirely 
new issues that were not involved in the 
original proceeding, as instituted before 
the Board, and to have the Board dismiss 
the original petition and substitute an 
entirely different taxpayer from the one 
which was before the Board upon the 
original pleading and to have the Board 
consider an entirely new issue not raised 
by the original pleadings, to-wit, the 
question whether the dificiencies are 
barred by the statute of limitations. The 
motion of counsel for the petitioner is 
not well taken. The Board in its decie 
sion promulgated November 12, 1926, dee 
cided the issues raised by the pleadings, 
and the matter of settlement of the 
amount of deficiencies in accordance with 
the Board’s decision under Rule 50 is not 
for the purpose of permitting new issues 
to be raised or new evidence to be intros 
duced in further support of the issues 
originally raised or in support of new 
issues sought to be raised. The-Board 
has heretofore held that it will not cone 
sider matters not set forth in assigne 
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Commerce 


Synthetic Nitrates 
Supplies Increase 


In World Demand 


Consumption of Natural 
Product of Chile Declines 
as German Output Is’ 
Expanding. 


While the consumption of Chilean ni- 
trate is declining, the use of nitrogen, 
largely the synthetic product, is increas- 
ing throughout the world, the American 
Consul General at London has reported 
to the Department of Commerce. Ger- 
man production of nitrogen products is 
increasing, the advices state. 

The full text of the report of the 
Consulate General, based on official sta- 
tistics, as made public July 25 by the 
Department of Commerce, follows: 

Through the world consumption of 
nitrogen has been greater during the first 
half of 1927, the increase has been sup- 
plied by synthetic nitrogen products, and 
the consumption of Chilean nitrate again 
shows a decrease on June 30, 1927, com- 
pared with the previous 12 months. 


Increase in Consumption. 


According to the half-yearly review of 
Aikman (London), Limited, it is esti- 
mated that the world’s consumption of all 
nitrogenous products, in terms of pure 
nitrogen, has been about 1,315,000 tons, 
against 1,206,000 tons last year, and 1,- 
086,000 tons for the year ended June 30, 
1925. 

Analyzing the different forms in which 
this nitrogén has been produced, by-prod- 
uct sulphate of ammonia shows a small 
increase at about 310,000 tons, against 
300,000 tons for a year ending June 30, 
1927, and 275,000 tons the previous year, 
while the production of synthetic nitro- 
gen products in different forms is esti- 
mated at 734,000 tons, against 583,000 
tons and 450,000 tons in the years ended 
June 30, 1926 and 1925, respectively. 


Chilean Output Declines. 


The consumption of Chilean nitrate, in 
terms of pure nitrogen, amounts to 271,- 
000 tons, contrasted with 325,000 tons 
and 363,000 tons for the two previous 
years respectively. It will be apparent 
from the above figures that Chilean 
nitrate of soda now only supplfes about 
21 per cent of the world’s nitragen re- 
quirements. 

The world’s consumption of Chilean 
nitrate for the past year shows a re- 
duction in actual quantity of 339,000 
tons, at 1,753,000 tons, as compared with 
2,092,000 tons, 2,340,000 tons, 2,192,000 
tons, and 2,159,000 tons for the years 
1926 to 1923 respectively. The consump- 

. tion in Europe amounted to 763,000 tons, 
@pinst 831,000 for the nitrate year 
t9-6; in Egypt 154,500 tons against 161,- 
000 tons; in the United States 673,500 
tons compared with 923,000 tons; in 
Japan 53,000 tons against 50,000 tons; 
and other countries 109,000 contrasted 
with 127,000 tons. 

German Production Grows. 

German production of nitrogen pvro- 
ducts has shown a further substantial 
increase. For the year ending June 30, 
1927, production is estimated ‘at about 
500,000 tons (the equivalent of 3,740,000 
tons of Chilean nitrate of soda), com- 
pared with 470,000 tons in 1926. 

About 60,000 tons is believed to have 
been produced in the form of byproduct 
sulphate of ammonia, 355,000 tons synthe- 
tic sulphate of ammonia, 70,000 tons 
cyanamide, 60,000 tons nitrate of lime, 
15,000 tons itrate of soda, and 20,000 
tons in other products. 

Of this quantity, it is estimated that 
390,000 tons have been consumed in 
Germany, and about 190,000 tons ex- 
porzed. It is believed in London that the 
production during the coming twelve 
months will again show an increase. 


Tax Case to Follow 
Original Petition 


of 


Board Tax Appeals Rules 
on Question of Raising 
New Issue. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ments of error or in original petitions 
filed. Everett Knitting Works, I. B. T. 
A. 5; Dixie Manufacturing Co., 1 B. T. A. 
641.:4W. T. Weaver and R. L. Dunn, 2 B. 
T. A. 708; Gilliam Manufacturing Co., 
3 B. T. A. 272; S. L. Fowler, 6 B. T, A. 
250; Excelsior Motor Manufacturing & 
Supply Co., and Arnold Schwinn & Co., 
Docket No. 4686, decided July 15, 1927. 


The motion of counsel for the petitioner, 


that the new issues be considered and de- 
cided by the Board under the provisions 
of Rule 50 is therefore denied and it is— 

Ordered, adjudged and decided that 
there are deficiencies in respect of the tax 
of petitioner of $27,970.46 for the cal- 
endar year 1918 and $6,938.95 for the 
valendar year 1919. 

July 18, 1927. 


War Department Approves 
Plans for Two Bridges 


Two applications for approval of plans 
for bridges have been approved by the 
Acting Secretary of War, F. Trubee 
Davison, the Department of War has 
just announced. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War, F. Tru- 
bee Davison, has approved the following: 

Application made by the State High- 
way Commisison of New Jersey for plans 
of a bridge to be constructed over Great 
Egg Harbor River at Mays Landing, N. 
J., under authority of State law. 

Application made by the Paducah 
Board-of Trade, Incorporated, for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed over the Ohio River between 
Paducah, Ky., and Brookport, IIl., under 
age hority of an Act of Congress. 
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Trade 


Customs Rulings 


Commercial Treaty | | Exports of Bituminous Coal Increased Tariff Rate Fixed 


Opposed by Eastern Manufacturers Made With Hungary 


Contend, in Proceeding Before Tariff Commission, Pub- 
lic Would Be Penalized to Aid Growers in West. 


A 50 per cent increase in the tariff on 
cherries would merel¥ penalize the East- 
ern manufacturers of maraschino type 
cherries, and the public, according to 
these manufacturers, while Pacific Coast 
growers contend the entire domestic re- 
quirement could be obtained from thé 
American crop if it could be obtained at 
a cost competitive with that of the im- 
ported products, according to briefs just 
filed with the Tariff Commission. 

The Pacific Coast growers, in their 
brief, filed in the matter of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the cost of pro- 
duction of cherries in their natural state, 
sulphured or in brine, say that proc- 
essors of cherries have been in active 
business on the Pacific Coast for many 
years and in spite of the most adverse 
price competition with cherries from 
abroad have nevertheless offered compe- 
tition in domestic markets purely on the 
quality and not on the price basis. They 
state that the suitability of the western 
cherry as to size, texture and quality is 
shown conclusively by the sworn testi- 
mony of well-known barrelers, candy 
manufacturers, canners and others. 


Small Cherries Found 
Difficult to Market 


“One' serious: effect upon the growers 
of their inability to brine or to sell to 
canners crops that run largely to small 
cherries may be mentioned,” the Pacific 
growers say in their brief. “The small 
Royal Annes instead of going into brine, 
where they belong, or to the canner, are 
shipped east, hurting the market for the 
standard black shipping cherry. These 
small fruits, competing with the true 
shipping goods, demoralize the market, 
and even if brined, cannot be sold to 
eastern manufacturers in view of the 
shift of the pitting industry to Italy. 
Testimony has shown that it im- 
possible to ‘pit and stem these small 
cherries at a cost low enough to interest 
our opponents who testified they are 
now using Italian cherries exclusively. 
On account of price barriers, western 
barrelers have long since found it prac- 
tically futile to even offer them to east- 
ern processors. The testimony, of the 
importers was to the effect that ‘they 
ceased to pit all cherries coincident with 
the introduction and passage of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. All witnesses freely ad- 
mitted inability to compete with foreign 
pitting costs. They testified they quit 


is 


pitting since 1922 tariff act because they | 


could import cherries cheaper pitted in 
a foreign country, but that they gen- 
erally would prefer to do their own 
pitting. 

“The record indicates that there have 
been average imports of brined cherries 
uring the last five years amounting 
to 9,000 tons The preliminary 


statement and testimony indicates that | 


the Pacific Coast has produced for pack- 
ing an annual average of close to 20.000 


tons of the maraschino type cherries, | 


exclusive of 
east 


there would be no difficulty in obtaining 


large quantities shipped 


the entire domestic requirement from the | 


American crop provided that it could be 


secured at a cost competitive w'th that | 


of the imported With the pres- 
ent barriers to supplement this Pacifie 
Coast tonnage, both sweet and sour cher- 
ries are grown around Lake Michigan 
and on the Atlantic Coast which in the 
past have been used for several types of 
maraschino cherries, especially for the 
baking and ice cream trades. 


Cherry Put Up 
In West Unpitied 


“With the present barriers, it would be 
foolish for the Pacific Coast barreler of 
cherries to put up more in a given sea- 
son than his customary demands would 
indicate. For this reason, an unusual 
shortage of imports cannot be taken ad- 
vantage of, especially so from the fact 
that the western ¢rop is picked before 
the Italian comes on. The cherry put 
up on the Pacific Coast is an unpitted 
cherry, and without a pitting industry 
in this country it is impracticable to 
make offerings to people who use only 
pitted cherries, the situation now exist- 
ing in the eastern industry. There is 
established through testimony the su- 
periority of the western cherry for these 

| purposes in the west; and that the im- 
ported cherrv is unsatisfactory except as 
to low price.” 

The brief of the American manufac- 
turers of maraschino type cherries says 
manufacturers listed by them in the 
testimony in the case are members of 
the National Preservers Association, 
which files the brief, are all American 
citizens, employing American labor, and 
have invested in the business approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. Their output of 
maraschino cherrics, the brief says, is 
approximately 90 per cent of the total 
American production and “the associa- 
tion does not speak for any foreign in- 
terest.” 

“This is a proceeding under section 
315, of the Tariff Act of 1922” the brief 

| explains,” wherein the difference be- 
: tween the cost of production of mar- 
aschino type cherries in their natural 
state, sulphured or in brine, in the United 
States, and in Italy is to be ascertained. 
The proceedings are brought at the in- 
stance of the cherry growers of the 
Pacific Coast. The parties in interest 
! therefore are all American producers. 
The National Preservers Association op- 
pose any recommendation of an increase 
in the prevailing duty on cherries in 
their natural state, sulphured or in 
brine, first because accurate comparable 
costs of production of Italian cherries in 
Italy cannot be determined at this time; 
and second, because the cherries pro- 
duced in the Pacific Coast States are 
not comparable with the cherries. pro- 
duced in Italy and manufactured here 
into maraschino cherries ; 

‘It is a fact of record that during the 
period covered by the Commission’s cost 
study theer has been wide fluctuation in 

j the exchange value of the lira and that 
the value of the lira; expressed in dol- 


It is very apparent that | 





| cherries of the required sizes, they. have 


| turer and the purchasing public.” 


| Exports to America 








lars, has increased over 30 per cent. It 
is submitted that until the abnormal con- 
ditions of 1926 are corrected, acurate 
Italian costs in terms of dollars cannot 
be determined.” (The other brief said 
that under present commercial methods 
the fluctuation of exchange need have no 
effect on the transactions under consid- 
eration.) 


Small Cherries Declared 
To Dominate Trade 


“More than half of the maraschino 
cherries, a fact which became quite ob- 
United States are small cherries of 1,000 
count or smaller, used by the confection- 
ery and ice cream industry,” the National 
Preservers Association brief adds. “The 
Pacific Coast States do not produce small 
cherries, a fate which became quite ob- 
vious during the hearing in this proceed- 
ing. The fact is that small 
cherries are not produced in the Coast 
States because their selection of trees 
and cultivation has been directed by one 
consideration; the production of large 
size canning cherries, selling at a pre- 
mium over the small Eastern cherry, and 
they do not grow small cherries, and can- 
not fill the requirements of the trade 
until they have developed varieties of 
trees and methods of cultivation which 
will produce them. 

“The Western growers, the applicants 
here, are quite obviously seeking to have 
the Tariff Commission create an artifi- 
cial market for their cherries so that the 
public and the trade will be forced to use 
the large and unsuitable Western cherry 
Italian fruit. It is quite obvious that the 
applicants cannot supply the demand 
now existing without first devoting sev- 
eral years to the development of a cherry 
comparable in size and texture with the 
Italian cherry. They would have the 
Tariff Commission penalize the public in 
quality and price in anticipation of a fu- 
ture possible production of what the pub- 
lie want. 

“The natural outlets for the Western 
cherries are the fresh fruit market and 
the canning industry. Another industry 
should not be penalized to create an arti- 
ficial and uneconomic market for some- 
thing which the applicants do not now 
produce. If there are packers on the 
coast who hold the undisclosed secret for 
producing good quality maraschino 


a natural ‘at home’ market for their out- 
put, protected by the mountains and 
high freight rates. A 50 per cent in- 
crease would do them no good, but would 
merely penalize the Eastern manufac- 


Trade for Second Quarter of 
Year Shows Favorable 
Balance. 


Chosen’s export trade, in which the 
United States shares though Japan oc- 
cupies the leading place, was highly 
favorably during the second quarter of 
1927, the American Consul at Seoul, | 
Chosen (Korea) has just reported to 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the report follows: 

The total trade of Chosen with Japan 
and foreign countries for the ee | 





| quarter of 1927 amounted to 191,131,000 


yen (yen equals $0.4987), of which 102,- 
112,000 yen represents exports and $89,- 
019,000 yen imports, the balance in favor 
of exports amounting to 13,093,000 yen. 

As compared with the corresponding 
period of 1926, exports decreased by 4,- 
237,000 yen, and imports increased by 
1,957,000 yen, the net decrease amount- 
ing to 2,279,000 yen, while the excess 
of exports also decreased by 6,195,000 
yen. 

Substantial increases were shown in 
exports of red ginseng, ginned cotton, 
soya and small beans, and cocoons and 
raw silk. The largest single decrease is 
observed in the value of Tussah silk ex- 
ported, the decrease in this one item 
amounting to 2,776,568 yen. Other large 
decreases are noted in the exports of 
fish, lumber, pulp, manures, and cattle. 

Declared exports to the United States 
for the quarter amounted to $51,860, fall- 
ing short by less than $6,000 of the total 
for all of last year. This large increase 
of declared exports to the United States 
during this period is accounted for by 
unusually large shipments of raw fur 
skins to the value of $44,726. The only 
other important item of export to the 
United States was amorphous graphite, 
which amounted during the quarter to a 
total of $5,712. 


Equipment Supplied 
To Philippine Railway 


Electric Line Serving Harbor 
Defenses at Manila 
Gets 22 Cars. 


Contracts for suppiying new equip- 
ment for the electric railroad operating 
at Corregidor Island, a unit of the har- 
bor defenses at Manila, P. I., have been 
awarded, the Department of War has | 
just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Corregidor Island, a unit of the har- 
bor defenses of Manila, P. L, is to get 
new equipment for the electric railroad 
which runs from the dock up to. the 
military post on the Heights. The Quar- 
termaster Corps has accepted bids for 
the following rail equipment: 

Two passenger cars and one gondola 
car. The J. G. Brill Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Twelve tipping cars, two gondola cars 
and five flat cars. The Gregg Company, 
Limited, Hackensack, N. J, 


Ratified by France 


Czechoslovakia Enters Into 
an Agreement With Es- 
tonia for Most-Favored- 

Nation Treatment. 


— 


: 
Progress on three commercial agree- 


! level. 


ments in Europe has been reported to the | 


Department of Cgmmerce by its repre- 
sentatives abroad. 
American Commercial Aattache at Paris 
a report has been received that a com- 
mercial agreement between France and 
Hungary has been ratified by France. 

A 


most-favored-nation commercial 


From the office of the | 


treaty between Hungary and Czechoslo- | 


vakia is now awaiting ratification, it is | 


reported, and Czechoslovakia and Estonia 
have signed a 
treaty. Czechoslovakia is also reported 
to have reduced the duties on fodder, 
corn and pig iron. 

The report on the French-Hungarian 
treaty follows in full text: 

“A commercial agreement between 
France and Hungary was ratified recent- 
ly by the French Parliament. 

“By the provisions of this agreement, 
the Hungarian import duties on certain 
goods from France and from other coun- 
tries enjoying most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in Hungary are modified. Most of 
the modifications are in the form of duty 


reductions, but in some casese the conven- | 


tional duties of the 1925 convention are 


superseded by higher conventional duties | —— a eee ee en a gs s ay 
| Anthracite Coal Rates from Pennsylvania 
To Boston Area Are Declared Prejudicial | 


or by the general tariff rates. 
Duty on Cotton Textiles Cut. 


“The new schedeule provides reduc- 


tions in the Hungarian tariff on most 
cotton textiles and yarns, on wool yarn, 
most silk fabrics, and artificial or mixed 
silk stockings; while duties on other silk 
and silk rcanufactures, silk yarns, and 
most textiles and manufactured goods 
are increased. 

‘On patent and split leather goods a 
temporarily reduced duty of 10 per cent 
of the general rate is provided, with per- 
mit and under control. The 
women’s leather gloves is increased.” 

The Commercial Attache at Prague, 
Albert Baldwin, sent the following report 
regarding the Hungarian-Czechoslova- 
kian treaty: 

“Negotiations between the Hungarian 
and Czechoslovak delegates engaged in 
drafting a commercial treaty between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary have been 
completed and the treaty now awaits rat- 
ification.” 

“In general, the new treaty provides 
reciprocal’ concessions for Hungarian 
agricultural and food products in Czecho- 
slovakia and for Czechoslovakia textile 
products in Hungary. Reduced treaty 
rates are also provided, however, for cer- 
tain other commodities.” 

- Treaty Made With Estonia. 

The report on the most-favored-na- 
tion commercial treaty signed by Czecho- 
slovakia and Estonia, received from the 
Commercial Attache at Riga, C. J. 
Mayer, follows in full text: 

A commercial treaty between Estonia 
and Czechoslovakia was signed on June 
20, 1927, and will become effective upon 


kn watiined’ , Parli s of the | ; : ; . : 
its ratification by the Parliaments | to discontinue his yard. This complainant 


two countries. 
The treaty is based on the most-favor- 
ed-nation principle and contains a clause 


| which provides that any future con 


sions to the Baltic countries or to Rus- 
sia will in no way affect the provisions 
of the treaty between Estonia and 
Czeshoslovakia. 

A recent .Czechoslovakia Government 
decree specifies a reduced rate of import 
on corn (tariff item No. 27) to be used 


duty on ; 


most-favored-nation | 








as fodder, the new rate being 6 Czecho- | 


slovak crowns (18 cents) per 100 kilo- 
grams instead of the present autono- 
mous and conventional duty of 32 Czecho- 
slovak crowns (96 cents) and 22 Czecho- 
slovak crowns (66 cents), respectively, 
according to a report ot the Department 
of Commerce from: the office of the 
American Commercial Attache at Prague. 

The same decree reduced the antono- 
mous import duty on pig iron (tariff item 


per cent of phosphorus, from 10 Czcho- 
slovak crowns (87 cents) to 9.50 Czecho- 
slovak crows (28.5 cents) per 100 kilos. 


Plans for Railway Bridge 
In Minnesota Are Approved 


An application for approval of plans 
for a bridge in Minnesota, has been ap- 


proved by the Acting Secretary of War, | 
F. Trubee Davison, the Department of | 


War has just announced. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War, F. Tru- 
bee Davison, has approved an applica- 
tion made by the Minneapolis, North- 


field and Southern Railway, Minneapolis, | 


Minnesota, for approval of the plans for 
a bridge to be constructed over 


| switching limits. 
i A, 


| receives water-borne coal. 


651,806 Tons Over Figure for Year Ago At 30 Per Cent for 


Foreign Trade in Anthraciteand Crude Petroleum Re- 
mains at About Same Level. 


While domestic exports of bituminous | 
coal during the six months ending with 
June were 851,806 tons and more than 
$5,000,000 those of the 
corresponding period of 1927, anthracite 
exports remained at about the same 
Crude petroleum exports showed 
about the same total in barrels but the |! 


in value over 


Mon 
Coa]— 
Anthracite 
Anthracite 
Bituminous (tons) 
XCUTUNOUE: 6.6. 4 4-6 evi eeearese 
Coke (tons) 


(tons) 


$572,049 


Domestic Exports of Petrole 
Petroleum— 
Crude (bbls.) 

RMN bs Wi sores cca sk 6 

Total refined petroleum (bbls.). 

Total refined petroleum 

Gasoline, naphtha and other light 
products (bbls.) 

Gasoline, naphtha and other light 
PO GNCtE 5 ss Fe eee veces 
Oils— 

Illuminating (bbis.) 

WATE UISIE@ o 55--4 4, < Co0-8 08 on Ee 

Gas and fuel (bbls.) ... 

Gas and fuel 

Lubricating (bbls.) 

RIBQICRGIND 6 cas 658045094305 

Other refined petroleum (bbls.): 

Other regned petroleum 

Paraffin wax (lbs.) 

Paraffin wax 


968, 9¢ 
$7,904,5¢ 


ne 
97 906 
27,299 


| partment of Commerce. 


$23,640,788 


$3,692,748 


a2 
1 


oe 
dO,02% 


$301,12 


$1,518,2¢ 


value went down more than $1,000,000 
while refined petroleum’s barrel aggre- 
gate exports went up with the price go- 
ing down. 

These facts are revealed in the June 
statement on domestic exports of coal 
and petroleum issued July 5 by the De- 
The complete 
tabulation follows: 


th of June 
1927 
303,951 
$3,462,28 


1,694,044 


Six Months 
1926 

1,348,197 
$15,489,745 
7,900,281 
$35,117,481 
448,044 
$3,741,122 


Ended June 
1927 


um and Refined Products. 
1,410,42 

$2,126,833 

10,665,685 

$37,849,680 $248 


2,541,775 
57,571,307 
290,826 


4994 299 
4,234,435 


$19,143,691 $136,061,827 $119,004,842 
1,611,228 
$6,275,714 
3,985,769 
$4,738,660 
745,865. 


10,131,091 
$45,349,640 
16,749,157 
$21,570,533 
4,801,520 
$44,681,840 
125,859 
$1,183,825 
165,602,635 
$9,283,366 


9,364,123 
$41,266,5 
21,166,986 
$26,016,213 
1,674,608 
548,695,392 
188,554 
$1,307,781 
156,200,544 


$7,657,902 


98 


JS 


7 


9 


m4 
871 


24,200,136 
$1,005,885 


$296, 
AQ 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


| voir, and Brookline are all less than three 


miles outside of the switching limits but 
take the $4.16 rate. On the main line 


| east of Riverside, going toward Boston, 


the stations are Auburndale, West New- 
ton, Newtonville, and Newton, all taking 
the $4.54 rate, then Brighton and Allston 
having a $4.16 rate, Newton being the 
first station outside of the limits of the 
switching district on the B. & A. and 
Brighton the first station inside of the 
Reservoir on the B. & 
is approximately the same distance 
outside the switching limits as Newton. 
Competition Forcing Him 
Oui, Says Dealer 

The yard of the witness appearing for 
the Newton complainanis is at Newton- 


ville, approximately one mile west of 


Newton. The witness states that at the 
present time retail coal dealers at Brook- 
line and Brighton on the B. & A., Forest 


| Hills and Roxbury on the New Haven, 
| and Watertown and Cambridge on the B. 


& M., make deliveries in Newton. All of 
these points have the $4.16 rate as com- 
pared with the $4.54 rate to Newton. All 
of the points mentioned are within the 
switching district, except Brookline and 
Watertown. Watertown is farther out- 
side of the switching district than New- 


| ton, and geographically is about one mile 
‘ from Newton. 
| more than a dozen of these retail coal 


The witness states that 


dealers are now trucking coal to Newton 
and that their competition is driving him 


also has a plant at tidewater at which he 
The witness 
states that ordinarily he trucks coal from 


| his tidewater, plant for deliveries within 


seven or eight miles, but that he can also 
make deliveries at greater distances. 
That portion of his Newton business 
which he does not handle from tidewater 
he takes care of from his Newtonville 
yard. In winter he prefers to haul from | 
the latter point, the distances being 
shorter, whereas in summer he takes ad- 


| vantage of the lower rate at tidewater. 





the j 


Minnesota River, about %2 mile north of ' 


Savage, Minnesota, under authority of 
Act of Congress approved January 21, 
1927. 


Shanghai Stocks of Silver 
Show Decline from June 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 14 
totaled 119,700,000 taels ($74,920,230), as 
compared with 126,300,000 taels on June 
9, say cable advices to the Department 
of Commerce from its Shanghai office. 
The cablegram further states that the 
amount held in native banks was 72,- 
200,000 taels, which represents a de- 
crease of 3,800,000 taels since June 9. 
Sycee bars were valued at 67,000,000 
taels, compared with 76,300,000 taels on 
June 9. Dollar coins were valued at 73.- 
000,000 taels, which represents an in 
crease of 3,800,000 taels since June 9 


| gave this up, but at the same time he 


nN | the $4.54 rate was in effect. 
No. 428) containing not more than 0.05 


that coal dealers at Belmont and Water- 


Asked whether he could be satisfied if 
the all-rail Boston rate were increased to 
the level of the Newton rate, he replied 
in the emphatic negative. Three years | 
the witness maintained a yard at 
Brighton, a $4.16 point; and subsequently 


ago 
continued his yard at Newtonville where 


. 
Complainants Cite 
Outside Competition | 
The complainant at Waltham states | 


town on the B. & M., a little outside of 
the switching district, and others at 
points within that district, sell coal in 
Waltham. The rate at the points com- 





‘ plained of is $4.16 except at Belmont 


is $4.28. The complainant at 
Arlington refers competition from 
Belmont, but principally’ from points 
within the switching district. Belmont 
is no farther from Boston district than 
Arlington. 

The evidence of complainants estab- 
lishes’ that dealers not only in the Bos- 
ton switching district but also at some 


where it 
to 


increase in population, they furnished no ! 


specific data in support of their general 
statement. 

On the other hand it was established 
by the New Haven and the B. & A,, in 


exhibits covering a number of years, that | 


so far as their stations are concerned, 
the increase in coal deliveries to 
déstinations the rates to which are under 
attack has equalled or exceeded the in- 
crease in population. For the B. & A. 
it was shown that the proportion of de- 
liveries to the Newtons as compared with 


the total coal deliveries to B. & A. points | 


has increased, while the proportion to 
Boston stations has decreased during the 
past seven years. 

Evidence on Truck Cosis 
Found Inconclusive 


The evidence as to the cost of trucking | 
is of too general a character to enable | 


us to reach a conclusion that it is the all- 
rail rate of $4.16 which causes the dis- 
advantage under which complainants are 
laboring One witness estimates its 
trucking cost at something less than 5 
cents per ton mile, but this is based upon 
a maximum loading of 7 tons allowed in 
the State of Massachusetts. The winess 
admitted that the cost would be more per 
ton for déliveries in one ton or two ton 
lots. 
extent deliveries are made in maximum 
loads and in smaller quantities. 

Another witness places the cost of 
trucking at 50 cents to $1 per load, de- 
pending on the distance. He does not 
state the weight of the load upon which 
his caleulaticon is based. Complainants 
confine the bulk of their trade to local 
customers and do not care to go into 
the neighboring localities. This il- 
lustrated by the fact that complainant 
at Dedham does not make deliveries in 
Norwood, five miles distant; where the 
rate is $4.79. Nor do these dealers ap- 
pear always to adhere to the Boston cir- 
cular price. 


is 


The complainant at Needham sells his | 


coal for $16, whereas one of those at 
Dedham sells his for $16.25. 
Needham dealer does not go into 
tion between. the two points, although 
the freight rate is the same to, each. The 
large proportion of the coal 
ham is sold by the local dealers, although 
it is also trucked from Boston, and Bos- 
ton dealers are selling more than form- 
erly at that point. In spite of this com- 
petition the tonnage delivered in Dedham 
by the New Haven has increased by 70 
per cent from 1920 to 1924. ‘s 
With respect to the Newton situation 


it was shown by defendant that only one | 


competitor of complainants had yards in 
both the Boston and Newton territory 
during this period. The rail distance be- 
tween these two yards is slightly less 
than four miles. Despite the short dis- 
tance between this competitor’s Boston 
yard taking the $4.16 rate and its New- 
ton yard taking the $4.54 rate, the all- 
rail tonnage to its Newton yard has in- 
creased from 10,988 net tons in 1916 to 
16,541 net tons in 1924, the last normal 
coal year. 

Movement Admitted 

Nermally by Water 


22,177,036 | 


the | 


The record does not show to what | 


But the | 
the | 
other’s territory and there is no competi- 


sold in Ded- | 


The foregoing are some of the incon- 


Parts of Machinery 


| Protest Is Overruled Claim- 
| ing Lower Duty for 
| Valentines by 
Pound. 
| 
New York, July 25.--Punches, sockets, 
eyes and dies, parts of pill or tablet mak- 
ing machines, 
that 


were at issue in a ruling 
been announced by the 


has 


just 


el United States Customs Court in favor of 


.. | Burroughs Wellcome & Company, Inc. 


| Judge Fischer concludes that these ma- 


~ | chine parts were erroneously assessed at 


| 40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 

| 399, Tariff Act of 1922, as manufactures 

| of metal not specially provided for. Duty 
is fixed at 30 per cent under paragraph 

| 572 as parts of machines not specially 

| provided for. (Protests Nos. 211112-G- 
38827-26, etc.) 

| 


Protest on Valentines. 

Overruling a protest of Leo Kaul & 
Company, of Chicago, the United States 
Customs Court finds that certain mer- 
| chandise described as Valehtines was 
correctly taxed at 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1310, Tariff Act of 
1922, as greeting cards with text. Claim 
was made for duty at but 1014 cents per 
pound under paragraph 1306 as litho- 
graphic prints of the character therein 
described. In finding for the Govern- 
ment, Judge Fischer says: 

“No proof whatever has been offered 
to show that these articles are litho- 
| graphically The protest is 
| therefore Judgment order 


ie 


printed. 
overruled. 
| will issue accordingly.” 

(Protest No. 159572-G-73261.) 

Duty on Transformer. 

The duty‘on a so-called electrical con- 
verter and transformer, used in an elee- 
| trical railway plant, is lowered in a rul- 
ing by the United States Customs Court 
| sustaining a protest of the Westinghouse 
Electrical and Manufacturing Company, 
| of Pittsburgh. Duty was levied on this 
| transformer at the rate of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 300, act 
| of 1922, providing for “scientific and 
laboratory instruments. * * * com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of metal.” 
Judge Fischer fixes duty at 30 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 372 as a 
machine not specially provided for. 

(Protest No. 79805-G-502.) 





route fix the selling price of anthracite 
at Boston and the determinative factor 
in that selling price the rail-and- 
water rate. 

A witness for complainant with a 
plant at Arlington stated that most of 
the competition at Arlington came from 
Cambridge and Boston and very little 
from Belmont where the coal dealer 
nearest to him located. A _ witness 
| from Waltham admits that his principal 
| competition is from the Boston dealers 
and if the dealer at Watertown, a point 
outside of the switching limits, but never- 
theless given the $4.16 rate by the B. & 
M., had his rate equalized with that to 
| Waltham, the Waltham dealer would be 
no better off because he would still have 
to meet the competition of the low-rate 
water-borne coal trucked into Waltham 
| from tidewater. It has already been 
shown that the Newton dealer with an- 
other plant at tidewater hauls water- 
borne coal to Newton because the raii- 
and-water rate is lower and the Need- 
' ham witness admitted that the large 
; Beston dealers enjoying rail-and-water 
rates can make more profit in complain- 
ants’ territory than complainants can 
themselves. The record leaves no room 
| for doubt that the principal cause of the 

ailezed prejudice to which complainants 
12y be subjccted by reason of their pres- 
| ent rates is the existence of the rates on 
water-borne coal and not the all-rail rate 
to Boston. 


is 


is 





Rate to West Roxbury 
| Found Not Unreasoncble 

In Whittemore’s Sons v. N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co., 122 I. C. C. 451, decided 
| February 12, 1927, we found that the 

rate of $4.54 on anthracite coal from 
| points in Pennsylvania to West Rox- 
| bury, a point on the New Haven 2.5 miles 
; outside of the limits of the Boston 
switching district, was not unreasonable 
} or unduly prejudicial. 

Although the water-compelled rate to 
Boston may be the nrimary cause of 
the present complaints, we can not over- 
look the situations, at certain points ad- 
jacent to complainants’ plants, outside of 
the switching limits and not on tidewater 
| Where for distances no greater than 
| those to complainants’ plants defendants 
publish rates which are lower than those 
paid by complainants. For example, the 
complainant at Newton pays a rate of 
| $4.54 while a dealer at Watertown, one 
| mile distant, pays $4.16. The degree of 
| competition in this and other instances 
| is not explained of record. But the fact 
of competition has been shown and we 





points no farther outside of that district 
than those where scme of these complain- 
ants are located, have a rate which is 38 
in most cases, and 28 cents in others, 
lower than that which complainants are 
paying. These preferential rates, com- 
plainants state, make its possible for 
these dealers to deliver coal by truck 
within the distzicts served by complain- 
ants at a lowesr cost than complainants 
can handle the same coal, and will ulti- 
mately force them out of business. 

The testimony touching competition 
was general in its nature. The character 
and amount c* competition at particular 
points was not definitely developed. The 
circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the delivery of anthracite coal by de- 
fendants at the points where the alleged 
undue preference exists have not been 
shown to be the same as at complainants’ 
points. The record even shows that the 
business of some of these complainants 
is increasing and although in a few in- 
stances complainants state that the in- 
crease has not been proprortionate to the 


sistencies developed by defendants which | should not ignore these situations merely 
tend to show that the real cause of com: | because complainants’ principal competi- 
plainants’ predicament is BO the all-rail | tion may be with dealers located within 
rate to Boston, but the a = = tha auibehine dase’. 
vater- -rail rates to that port. U wv. £ satan aemai oe 
ae hans shown that these rates | ” e Sed ‘that. the rates a — 
vary from time to time and also with the | NOb anc are ae eee le a - 
. aie nail The  rail-and-water they were and are unduly prejudicial to 
ee 1 to by one of the | complainants to the extent that they .ex- 
= * oe ee one said to | ceeded and exceed contemporaneous rates 
ag agen ~ Rye on aaa before the | to adjacent points in metropolitan Bos- 
“i = he a ictence of these | ton outside of the Boston switching ifm- 
Se eek ™ ae ~. eager prt: i aten its and not on tidewater, where the dis- 
rates oO yater- ne e § Poa es cE 
which made it necessary for the carriers bo on axs - gneiss ee 
to publish their $4.16 all-rail rate in order P te ea ses auhanel a dane 
to: participate in the transportation of a Bare / ” : iy a eed Se anh cauaee 
portion of the coal moving to that point. | Port on yr sie b aonied 
But, even so, it admitted that the | ton will t Sree Ne saraias 
movement of coal to Boston is normally An appropriate order wil be entered. 
by water and more than one witness for Commissioner Hall eer — 
complainants stated on cross-examination [ Iam in accord with this a — 
that his real competition was not from | in the finding of undue prejudice, That, 
to my mind, has not been established; 


his nearest competitor but from the large | , i 
Boston tals at tidewater. The ye- | and the burden is upon;complainants to 
establish it. 


ceivers of coal by the rail-and-water 
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Patents 


Patent Rights to Submarin 
To Government Employ 


Device Used by Navy 
. Aboard Submarines 


Judge Decides Plaintiffs Are 
Entitled to Patent on Ground 
of Priority in Invention. 


JoHN A. WILLOUGHBY AND PERCIVAL D. 
LoWELL v. JAMES HARRIS’ ROGERS, 
Equity 656; District Court, DISTRICT 
OF MARYLAND. . 

Publication of the decision in this 
case, holding that Messrs. Willough- 
by and Lowell, were Govern- 
ment entitlec 
patent rights for an invention for 

begun in 


full text 


who 
employes, were to 
a submarine radio, 
the issue of July 25. The 
continues as follows: 

Since it is definitely established that 


Willoughby and Lowell conceived the in- 


was 


vention and reduced it to practice months 
before the 
was filed, the burden of proof rests upon 


Rogers application for patent 


him to show that his conception ante- | 


dated theirs, and that he was reasonably 
diligent’ in reducing it to _ practice. 
Christie vs. Seybold, 55 Fed. 69; Auto- 
matic Weighing Machine Co. v. Pneu- 
166 Fed. 
His application for patent was filed on 
January 10, 1919. The Willoughby and 
Lowell invention was substantially per- 
4 20, 1918. 
months, it 

of 


known in naval circles in which Rogers’ 


matic Scale Corporation, 288. 


fected on June During the 


intervening was installed 


upon dozens submarines, as well 


acquaintance was large and_ intimate. 
Rogers’ patent drawings as filed show 
substantially a diagrammatie replica of 
the final form of the Willoughby and 
Lowell loop as developed by them after 
It is fitting 
that Rogers should prove the priority of 


extensive experimentation. 


his conception. 
Moreover, it should be that 


even before October 31, 1919, when Wil- 


noticed 


loughby and Lowell made application for 
a patent, Rogers had information of their 
claims. He was first infromed by one 
of the officers of the Navy. Subsequently 
in August or September, 1919, one Oscar 
Nauck, an employe of the Bureau 
Standards, surreptitiously removed from 
the Bureau a file of papers referring, 
amongst other things, to the underwater 
radio experiments of Willoughby and 
Lowell, and also Willoughby and Lowell’s 
diary, and brought them to Rogers at 
his laboratory at Hyattsville. It is not 
suggested that party to 
this impropriety. The evidence does not 
show that he advised or countenanced 
it. He testified that as seon as he opened 
the diary and ascertained its nature. he 
refused to examine it further. But the 
title page shows thai it is a memoran- 
dum book of P. D. Lowell and J. A. Wil- 
loughby on tests made with loops on 
submarines at New London’ from 
April 25, October 1, 1918. The 
papers and the diary were re- 
turned to the Bureau of Standards, 
but were delivered to an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce through a_ busi- 
ness representative of Rogers. An 
tempt was made, with the aid of 
Assistant Secretary, to prevent 
bringing of Willoughby & Lowell’s ap- 
plication with the 
Rogers patent. The effect failed and the 
interference was declared. The papers 
were retained the Assistant Secre- 
tary until 1921, and on more than one 
occasion, Rogers’ representative had ac- 
cess to them. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Rogers had oppor- 


a 
oi 


Rogers was a 


to 


not 


at- 
the 
the 


into interference 


by 


an 


tunity to know the date of conception | 


claimed by Willoughby and Lowell be- 
fore he made his own declaration. 


Papers Bare Little Proof 


Of Value and Importance 

The date of conception by Rogers is 
fixed by him about 
1917. -A period of a year and 10 months 
elapsed before his patent application was 
filed. not to be ex- 
pected that he should have a 
memory of the exact date except 
may shown by record or other 
cumstances. His statement 
in interference as first filed declared that 
he conceived the about 
May 1, 1917. Subsequently it was cor- 
rected and the date was fixed on or about 
March 1, 1917. He explains the change 
by stating that he found that the date 
of a memorandum, supposed to form the 
earliest record jof the conception, which 
was first written March 31, 1917, had 
been erroneously changed to May 31, 
1917. The memorandum in question is 
contained in a small loose leaf notebook, 
known as exhibit D, which contains nu- 
merous rough memoranda in pen or pen- 
cil relating to a variety of disconnected 
subjects. It was obviously not intended 
to be a careful or permanent record. The 
proof generally shows that Rogers was 
neither careful nor methodical in record- 
ing his ideas or in conducting his cor- 
respondence. His letters to his assistant, 
Lyon, concerning the researches in which 
they were jointly interested, hereinafter 
referred to, were carelessly written on 
odds and end of papers and on their 
face bear little evidence that the writer 
regarded them as of sufficient value or 
importance to be preserved. 

The page in the small note book con- 
taining the sketch has three disconnected 


as on o1 


Consequently. it is 
as it 
be cir- 
preliminary 
invention 


on or 


entries of which only the second bears ; 


on the invention in issue. The first en- 
try bears date March 31, 1917, and the 
word “March” has been obviously 
changed to May. This note book, prior 
to the proceedings in the case at bar, 
has been exclusively in the possession of 
Rogers or his representatives. Never- 
theless it is now urged that the change 


| tion. 


March 1, | 


detinite | 


———— 


was deliberately and fraudulently made 
by one or both of two officials of the 
Bureau of Standards who had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it in the presence of 
others during a hearing in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
There is no evidence to support so se- 
rious a charge. Even if the officials in 
question were capable of fraud, they 
could have had no motive to change 
March 31, 1917, to May 31, 1917, since 
either date was long prior to the con- 
ception of Willoughby and Lowell. It 
is far more likely that the change was 
made by some one interested jn the 
chronological arrangement of the book 
who noticed that the last entry on the 
preceding page was dated May 1, 1917. 
It 
| of the entry be March or May, and the 
| change has very little importance except 
to indicate the uncertain character 
the record. 

The sketch consists of a crude draw- 
ing of a boat equipped with an aerial 
attached to the bow and stern at either 

‘end, and loading down into the vessel 
amidships to a coil representing the sig- 
nalling instruments. Written beneath 
are the words “insulated aerial attached 
to bow and stern.” At the junction of 

; the ends of the aerial and the hull of 
the boat are two decided dots. The en- 
tire sketch and memorandum are in lead 
pencil. If the draftsman intended to 
indicate that the ends of the aerial were 
grounded to the boat, the sketch sug- 
gests the invention in suit. It ad- 
mitted that a dot in drawings of such 
apparatus usually indicates an electrical 
connection. On the othgr hand, there is 

{no other suggestion or sketch of such a 
device in the 30 odd pages of the book. 
If the intention was to indicate that the 
ends of the aerial were grounded, the 
word “grounded” rather than the word 
“attached” in the appended note would 
ordinarily have been used. Moreover, 

, there is at least one other drawing in 
the book of a boat or submarine equipped 
with a radio apparatus in which dots are 
used where Rogers manifestly-did not 
intend to indicate an electrical connec- 

The note book was not disclosed 

to any other person until after the in- 
terference was declared. 


1s 


Diagrams Are Displayed 
In Second Note Book 


Rogers also relies upon a second and 
larger note book in which the entries are 
more carefully made. It known as 
Exhibit F and covers a period from July 
22, 1917, to August 2, 1919. It begins 
with a caption indicating that the suc- 
ceeding diagrams illustrate tests with 
conductors laid in pipes. Fourteen fig- 
ures in all are transcribed on pages 1 
and 2 of which figures 12 and 13 are 
particularly relied upon. Each of them 
consists of the outline of a boat looked 
at from above. Wires running from one 


is 


; end of the boat to the other apparently 


enclosed in pipes and connected in the 
middle with a coil indicating signalling 
apparatus are depicted. Along side Fig- 
ure 12, written in a different ink, is a 
memorandum indicating that the draw- 
ing represents heavy insulated antenna 
grounded preferably at front and rear 
of boat, thus forming a kind of loop. 
Notwithstanding the similarity of the 
terms, it is not clear that Rogers’ inter- 
pretation of the drawings as indicating 
the invention. is correct. If he desired 
to show an elevated aerial passing over 
supports from the bow to the stern of 
the vessel, he would probably have 
shown a side elevation of the vessel as 
he did in the sketch in the small. note 
book already discussed. Since the draw- 
ing was arranged to show a bird’s eve 
view, it probably indicates that the 
aerial enclosed within the hull 
the boat and grounded either end. 
That Rogers was considering such an 
idea at or about this time is shown by 
other sketches in the small note book 
and elsewhere. Such construction is 
quite different from fhe invention in 
suit, and is inoperable so far as the evi- 
dence shows. Furthermore, the enclos- 


Was 


at 


| ure of the aerial in a pipe differentiates 


the device from that under discussion. 
Finally it. may be noted as to both note 
books that no produced to 
whom they were explained as indicating 
the invention. -Pages 1, 2 and the 
larger book bear the signature of Rog- 
ers’ brother under date of July 22, 1917, 
but he not remember definitely 
what was on the pages when he signed 
them, what explanation of the 
sketches was then given him. 


It is also contended that the concep- 


witness 
3 of 


does 


tion of the invention by Rogers as early 
as June or July, 1917, is shown by the 
installation upon the grounds of his 


| home adjoining his laboratory at Hyatts- 


ville of a device called by him a simu- 
lated submarine. He buried beneath the 
surface of the ground two sections of 
iron pipe each 100 feet in length. Thev 
were placed end to end in the same gen- 
eral direction, the inner ends being sep- 
arated three feet apart. 

The outer end of one section was sit- 
uated on one side of the laboratory and 
the outer end of the other section on 
the other side. Buried within the pipes 
were insulated wires. From the outer 
end of each pipe a wire was run to the 
laboratory. From the inner end of each 
a wire was also run to the laboratory. 
Rogers testified that it was his idea 
that the two sections of the pipe con- 
sidered as a unit should represent the 
hull of a submarine, the laboratory rep- 
resenting the conning tower, and the 
Wires running-—from the outer ends of 
the pipes to either side of the laboratory 
representing an antenna running from 
bow to the stern of the imaginary ves- 
sel. He testified that the inner ends 
of the pipes were joined together by a 
wire, which connection could be made 
or broken at will. When the connection 
was made, the continuous hull of a sub- 
marine was represented. Thus he 
claims he constructed an apparatus 
which embodied the idea of the inven- 
tion in suit. It should be noted at this 
point that if the wires running to either 
side of the laboratory were Yonnected 


| were connected 


is immaterial whether the true date | 


of | 


Submarine Signals 


e Radio Are Awarded 
es by District Court 


Rogers Claim Held 
To Be Untenable 


Judge Notes Record of Inven- 
tion Was Given by Worker 
in Bureau of Standards. 


with the insulated wires buried inside 
the 
the 


covered 
not imitated. It 

only when the wires from the laboratory 
with the 
pipes themselves, and when: also the in- 
ends of 
gether, that 
rpresented. 


pipes, the installation by 


patent was was 


ends of the 
the 


the 


ner pipes were joined to- 


patented device was 
witness one 


buried the 


Rogers produced as a 
Matthews who personally 
pipes beneath the earth. In a general 
way he corroborated the construction 
indicated by Rogers and says that Rog- 
ers called the apparatus a submarine; 
but he denies that the inner ends of the 
pipes were in any way connected. Quite 
a number of experiments were performed 
with his assistance. Sometimes the 
wires running from the laboratory to 
the outer ends of the pipe were con- 
nected to the pipes and sometimes to 
the wires within the pipes, but at no 
time were the inner ends of the two sec- 


tions of pipe joined electrically together | 


to form a unit. The effect of this testi- 
mony is that when the laboratory wires 
were grounded to the outer -nds of the 
pipes, there was merely the installation 
of antennae grounded to pipes buried in 
the earth, and there was not the repre- 
sentation of a loop of which a continu- 
ous mass of metal similar 
of a submariné formed a 


to 
part. 


Corroboration Device 
Given by Dr. Lattimer 

Further corroboration of the device 
is given by Dr. Lattimer, Rogers’ per- 
sonal friend, physician and neighbor. 
He saw something of the construction 
of the apparatus but does not base his 
testimony upon his personal inspection. 
He testified on January 28, 1921, as to 
a rough sketch of the apparatus which 
Rogers had shown him three and a half 
years before. He reproduced the sketch 
from memory for the first time in De- 
cember, 1920, when questioned by Rog- 
ers’ attorney. The sketch shows a con- 
tinuous pipe with wires running from 
either end to either side of the labora- 
tory. Rogers explained to the witness 
that the pipes represented the hull, the 
laboratory, the conning tower, and the 
wires the antennae on board a subma- 
rine. The sketch which Rogers showed 
to Lattimer in 1917 was not preserved, 


; nor was the reproduction of the sketch 


| made 


by Dr. Lattimer for counsel in 
1920 produced. Nor was there any draw- 
ing of the apparatus preserved by Rog- 
ers in either of his note books or in 
any other place. The greater part of 
the structure was destroyed by Dr. Rog- 
ers about time that the interference 
was declared.) Under all these circum- 


| stances, it is not clear that great weight 


of | 


| difficulty Rogers may have had 


should be given to Lattimer’s testimony. 
It is conceded that he was honestly try- 
ing to state the facts, but it must be 
remembered that he was totally ignorant 
of the technical subject of radio com- 
munication. He-would not be likely to 
appreciate the difference between the 
connection of the laboratory wires to 
the ends oz the pipes themselves and the 
connection of these wires to the wires 
concealed within the pipe® 
mony of an unskilled witness™as to the 
nature of 
a half years after it 


was exhibited to 


hi we ar , } } 
him can hardly be considered as certain | 
| 


proof of its contents. In any event, the 
cannot be regarded as a reduction of the 
invention to practice, no matter what 

i in se- 
curing the use of a real submarine for 
the purpose. It is conceded by Rogers 


| that in the state of the art at that time, 


| under 


+ and 
| made, 


neither he nor any one else had any 
means of knowing whether any of his 
‘deas weuld operate until they were tried 
actual service conditions, 


Couldn't Produce Officer 
Who Knew of [Invention 

It matter of great significance 
that Rogers unable to produce a 
single officer of the Navy to whom he 
had disclosed the invention prior to the 
Willoughby and Lowell discovery. He 
was on friendly terms with divers offi- 
cers who visited his home and labora- 
tory and participated in his tests. 
testified on several occasions that he dis- 
closed all his inventive ideas to officers 
of the Navy after he signed the 
tract with the Government in February, 
1917. Some of them came to his labora- 
tory in June, 1917, and conferred With 
him about his tests. He mentions a 


is a 


Was 


con- 


number of officials of the "Navy and of | 


the Bureau of Standards to whom he 
made explanations and demonstrations. 
If he was in possession of the 
tion in 1917, or in the first few months 
of 1918, it is difficult to understand why 
he did not impart it to one of these 


interested experts in radio phenomena, | 


Lattimer, the only person who testified 
that he received the disclosure is a per- 
son without scientific training, 
Rogers also testified that he disclosed 
the invention to his associate, Harry H. 
Lyon. In 1916, Rogers and Lyon were 


engaged in numerous experiments at 


Hyattsville in underground and under- 


water radio. The underground work 
consisted largely of burying wires in 
ditches enclosed in pipes. The under- 
water experiments were devoted to 
linear antennae (as distinguished from 
loops), supported on floats on the sur- 
face or below the surface of the water 
or allowed to sink to the bottom. The 


contract between the Navy Department ! 


togers and Lyon was subsequently 
It was thought desirable in 1917 


The testi- | 


a mechanical sketch three and | 
| then that Lyon had an opportunity not | ; 

ir PI : | It is beyond the scope of the treaty- | 
i : } personal selection, 
installation of the simulated submarine | 





| of the idea by Rogers. 


| ness by the plaintiff. 


| jection to the testimony was withdrawn 
He | 


‘International Agreements 


that Lyon be sent to New Orleans as 
an employe of the Navy to make further 
tests of Rogers’ ideas. He there ex- 
pevimented with land installation only 
in connection with underground radio. 
He returned to Hyattsville in the sum- 
mer. He was sent to the submarine 
base at New London in August, 1917; 
and there performed two kinds of tests. 
First, he experimented with lengthy 
linear wires sunk in the basin of the 
Thames River; second, he made certain 
tests on the submarine E-1 with an in- 
sulated Kiebitz antenna. 
not unlike the Willoughby and 
Figure 5, except that the outer end of 
the wires, instead of being grounded to 
the ends of.the vessel, axe carefully 
insulated therefrom. The second class 
of experiments therefore approached 
much more nearly to the invention than 
the first, but 


grounded. Lyon testified that he made 
tests with.this installation on a subma- 


rine submerged and received signals- at | 
appreciable distances from the transmit- | 


ting ship. 


Nevertheless, neither class of test was | . , : ‘ os 
“, | an equity suit against the Commissioner 


| of Patents. 


regarded as successful or complete, and 
since weather conditions were unsatis- 
factory, Lyon was sent from New Lon- 
don to Key West to continue the ex- 
periments. He arrived on March 2, 1918, 
and continued with submarine radio tests 
until the middle of April. Much of the 
time was spent in testing the trailing 
antenna from four to six hundred feet 


in length attached to the stern of a sub- | 


marine and extending thence below the 
surface of the water. Experiments with 


' the Kiebitz antenna were also continued, 


but without success and hence in a final 
report thereon to the Navy on April 11, 


1918, Lyon recommended, in view of the | 


discouraging results obtained, that fur 
ther tests be abandoned. 

Rogers claims that he disclosed the in- 
vention to Lyon at Hyattsville as early 
as the summer of 1917, after Lyon’s re- 
turn from New Orleans. Lyon was not 
produced as a witness to support this 


| claim during the interference proceeding, 
the hull | 

duced as hearsay testimony by an attor- 
| ney 


but certain statements by him were intro- 


and a business representative of 


Rogers. 


communicated to him by Rogers in 1917, 
before Lyon went to New Orleans. Since 
the device was not discovered, 
ing to Rogers, until after Lyon went to 
New Orleans, it may be that the witness 
intended to say New London instead of 
New Orleans. The lawyer testified that 
in 1919, at a conference in his office, 
Lyon said that early in the spring of 
1918 he received two letters from Rog- 
ers suggesting that he test the device in 
issue, and that one of the letters con- 
tained a sketch of it. After the testi- 
mony of these two witnesses had been 
given on Rogers’ behalf, Lyon was called 
as a witness by Willoughby and Lowell 


nied that Rogers ever disclosed the in- 
vention to him. 


Failed to Call His 


Assistant as Witness 


call Lyon as a witness because of 
strained relations between them. It is 
said that Lyon was aggrieved because 
Rogers required him during the summer 
of 1917 to make payment of a debt which 
was due; and that Lyon was also offended 
because Rogers in 1919 filed the patent 
in suit as his sole invention. There is 
no doubt that Lyon was offended be- 


cause he was excluded from a share in | 
the patent; but it does not appear that | 
the incident of the debt in the summer of | 


1917 prevented the exchange of cordial 948. decided this contention adversely to 


- are | -omplainant. 
the correspondence in the years 1917-8 | the comple 


letters between them. On the contrary, 


indicates that the two associates were 
on friendly terms. 
years that Rogers claims to have com- 
municated his ideas to -Lyon and it was 


merely as a Navy man, but as Rogers’ 
to test them upon 
submarines under actual service condi- 
tions. 

Lyon was not available ag a witness 
during the trial of the case at bar. The 
testimony given by him in the interfer- 
ence proceeding was offered by the de- 
fendant Rogers and was read into the 
record. The defendant also offered the 


depositions of the attorney and represen- | 


tative of Rogers who testified in the in- 
terference proceeding that Lyon admit- 
ted to the the communication to him 


made to the receipt of this testimony 


placed in the position of contradicting 


his own witness. The objection was 


| probably well taken since Lyon, in the 


case at bar, was not produced as a wit- 
But finally the ob- 


be considered by the court. 


Kept in Constant 
Communication 

While was absent at New Or- 
leans, New London and Key West, he not 
only reported to Lieutenant "Commander 
LeClair, but was also in constant corre- 
spondence with Rogers. Many letters 


Lyon 


asse ‘twee ry whic « "ay 
concep- | passed between them, of which 91 were 


| offered in evidence. 


One would naturally 
suppose that the correspondence would 
throw some light on Rogers’ claim of dis- 
closure. Before the letters were pro- 
duced, Rogers testified that most of them 
referred cither directly or indirectly to 
the invention in issue; but no letter pro- 
duced in evidence mentions it. It was 
claimed during the interference proceed- 
ing that an expression in letter 57 from 
Rogers to Lyon, under date of March 11, 
1918, indicates the device, since it refers 
to the grounding of the antenna. The 
available letters have now been arranged 
in chronological order, so far as can pos- 
sibly be done, in view of the absence of 
dates from some of them, and it seems to 
be quite clear that the expression in let- 
ter 57 relates to a trailing antenna and 
not to an aerial installed upon the deck 
of the subn.arine. 
The text of this decision 
concluded in an carly issuc. 


will be 


This device is | 
Lowell | 


° ee 
was nevertheless distinct | 
therefrom since the antennae were not’ | 


. = . ° ! 
The representative said that in | 
1920, Lyon stated in an interview in the | 
lawyer’s office, that the invention was | 
| October 20, 1919. 


accord- } 


| tion 
| Nor was the application in the United 


It was during these | 
| Treaty 4 
' change the acts of Congress relating to 


Objection was | 


| eries. 
on the ground that Rogers was thereby | 


} all 
| proper 


| that the Constitution and the 





‘Avutnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
BY 


PusuisuEp WITHOUT COMMENT 


* , 
“= 


BEING 


PRESENTED HEREIN, 
DAILLY. 


THe UNttTEp STATES 


Eleetric Welding 


Delayed Filing of Patent Application Adjudged 


Decision Rendered 
By District Court 


Overrules Motion to Disntiss 


Case Made by Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co, aND ERNEST 
STOFFREGEN V. THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS; 
1027; District Court, DISTRICT 
MARYLAND. 

Denied a patent by the Patent Office 
and the Court of Appeals of the 
trice of Columbia, the applicant brought 


Or 


District Judge Soper, over- 
ruling the prior practice of the adminis- 
trative departments, and disagreeing with 
earlier decisions of other tribunals, dis- 


EQUITY 


' Permis 





Dis- | 


ever it operates of itself, without the 
aid of any legislative provision. But 
when the terms of the stipulation import 
a contract—when either of the parties en- 
gages to perform a particular act, the 
treaty addresses itself to the political, 
not the judicial department; and the leg- 
islature must execute the contract, be- 
fore it can become a rule for the court.” 

Again it was said in Whitney v. Rob- 
ertson, 124 U.S, 190: 

“Both (treaties and acts of Congress) 
are declared by that instrument (the 


the land, and no superior efficacy is given 
to either over the other. When the two 
relate to the same subject, the courts will 
always endeavor fo construe them so as 
to give effect to both, if that can be done 
\ithout violating the language of either; 
but if the two are inconsistent, the one 
fet in date will control the other, pro- 


| vig d always the stipulation of the treaty 


tinguished the decision in the Supreme | 


Court of the United States, and held 
that applicant’s bill would not be dis- 
missed. 
time fixed by the Treaty of Berlin, and 
this was held to be sufficient even with- 


treaty effective. 
The complete text of the opinion, over- 


follows: 


Ernest Stoffregen, a citizen of 


Applicant had filed within the | 


| out legislation by Congress making this | 


on yhe subject is self-executing.” 

principle has been applied 
only in those cases in which a subsequent 
act of Congress has been held to repeal 
the treaty, but also where the contrary 
was the case. The Cherokee Tobacco, 11 
Wall. 616, 621; United States v. Lee 
Yen Tai, 185 U. S. 2 Hijo v. United 
States, 194 U. S. 315, 


not 


Tis 


Scope of Treaty Power 


| Is Described by Court 


| ruling a motion to dismiss the complaint, | 


Ger- | 


many, who is the inventor of certain im- | 


| provements in the methods and appa- 
' yatus applicable to electric arc welding, 


and the General Electric Company, a New | 


| York corporation, who is the assignee 


of his title and interest in the invention, | 


have filed a bill of complaint under R. S, 
Section 4915 claiming that letters pat- 
ent of the United States for the inven- 
tion should be issued to the corporation. 

Stoffregen filed an application in Ger- 
many for a German patent on October 
11, 1915, and a patent issued thereon 
He also filed on appli- 


It is necessary only to determine 
is within the scope of the treaty-mak- 
ing power, which has been clearly defined 
in Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 266, 
as follows: 

“That the treaty power of the United 
States extends to all proper subjects 
of negotiation betwen our Government 
and the governments of other nations is 


clear. * The treaty power, aS ex- 


| pressed in the Constitution, is in terms 


cation in due form with the defendant, | 


as Commissioner of Patents of the United 
States, for letters patent of the United 
States on said improvements on May 
10, 1922. . This application was barred 


| by R. S. Section 4887, since it was not 


filed within 12 months after the applica- 
for the foreign patent was 


States saved by the Nolan Act of March 
3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1313), providing in ef- 


filed. | 


fect at the rights of priority provided | 


| by Section 4887, which had arisen since 
| August 1, 1914, should be extended until | 
| the expiration of six months from March 


in the interference proceeding, and de- | 3, 1921, in favor of citizens of the United 


States and of citizens of all countries 
which should extend substantial recipro- 
cal privileges to citizens of the United 


| States. 


a | Contend Time for Filing 
It is explained that Rogers failed to | 


Patent Was Extended 

The complainants, however, contend 
that under the Treaty of Berlin, whereby 
peace between the United States and 
Germany was declared, the time “« _ fil- 


| ing a German patent in this country was 
' extended for six months from November 


11, 1921, when the treaty took effect. 
If such be the case, the application was 
filed one day before the period expired. 
The tribunals of the Patent Office and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, In re Stoffregen, 6 Fed. (2) 


The United States moves to dismiss 
the bill of complaint, contending that the 
of Berlin did not operate to 


restraints 
instrument 


those 
that 


unlimited except by 
which are found in 
against the action of 1e1 
or of its departments, and those’ arising 
from the nature of the government it- 
self and of that of the States. It would 
not be contended that it extends so far 
as to authorize what the Constitution 
forbids, or a change in the character 
of the government, or in that of one of 
the States, or a cession of any 
tion of the territory of the latter, without 
its consent. But with these exceptions, 
it is not perceived that there is any limit 
to the questions which can be adjusted 
touching any matter which is properly 
the subject of negotiation with a foreign 
country.”’ 

There can be no question that the 
matter of patents, which plays so im- 
portant a part in the affairs of inter- 
national commerce, is within the scope 
of the treaty-making power. United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. v. Duplessis Shoe 
Machinery Co., 155 Fed. 842 (First Cir- 
cuit), and in Hennebique Construction 
Co. v. Myers, 172 Fed. 869 (Third Cir- 
cuit). In the first of these cases it was 
truly. said that it is of no consequence 
that the Constitution permits the Con- 
gress the power to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts in this connec- 
tion because all the powers of Congress 
are especially vested in a similaxy man- 
ner; and to hold that a treaty cannot 
abrogate a prior statute regardingy pat- 
ents because this particular legislative 
power is committed to Congress would 


| set aside the general rule so well estab- 


| '~hed that as betwen 


patents, for the following reasons: (1) | 


making power to enter into a convention 


modifying the patent laws of the United | 


States. Such a convention, if 
does not become effective without the aid 


made, | 


of an act of Congress. -(2) It was not | 


the intention of the parties to the Treaty 


of Berlin that the provisions pertaining 
to patents should become effective until 


ratified by an act of Congress. 
Article 1, Section 8, Clause 8, of the 
Constitution provides that the Congress 


| shall have power to promote the prog- 
| yess of science and useful arts by secur- | 


ing for limited times to inventors the ex- 
clusive rights to their respective discoy- 
3y the last clause of the same 
section, Congress is given power to make 
laws which shall be necessary and 
for carrying into execution the 
power. — It said, there- 
R. S. Section 4887 was 


1s 


aforegoing 
fore, that since 


within the scope of the powers of Con- | 
; | gress, it was beyond the scope of the 
by the plaintiff so that the whole might | 


Treaty making power to modify it. On 


the other hand, Article 2, 


Clause 2 of the Constitution gives power | 
| to the President, by and with the advice 
| and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 


provides 
laws of 
the United States, which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land. 


ties, and Article 5, Clause 2 


Law Declared Settled 


By Supreme Court 

That acts of Congress and treatics 
stand on an equal footing as the supreme 
law of the land is settled beyond dispute 
by decisions of the Supreme Court. It 
was early said by Chief Justice Marshal 
in Foster v. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314 

“A treaty is, in its nature, a contract 
betwen two nations, not a legislative act. 
It does not generally effect, of itself, the 
object to be accomplished; especially so 
far as its operation is infra-territo- 
rial; but is carried into execution by the 
sovereign power of the respective parties 
to the instrument. In the United States 
a different principle is established. Our 
Constitution declares a treaty to be the 
law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equiy- 
alent to the act of the legislature, when- 


Section 2, | 


a treaty and an 
act of Congress, that which is the later 
prevails. 

Intent in Document 

Studied as Factor 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to ©x- | 
amine more carefully the terms of the | 


treaty so as to ascertain whether upon 
the face of the document there is appar- 
ent an intent to defer its execution un- 
til the Congress of the United States 
should set. See Redmond, Treaties, etc., 
between the United States and Other 
Powers, Volume 3, page 2596; 42 Stat. 
1939. 

Article 1 provides 


that Germany un- 


| dertakes to accord to the United States, 





and the United States shall have and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges stip- 
ulated for the benefit of the United 
States in the Treaty of Versailles which 
the United States shall fully enjoy not- 
withstanding the fact that such Treaty 
has not been ratified by the United 
States. Article II, subsection 1, in part, 
is as follows: 

“The rights and advantages stipu- 
lated in that (Versailles) Treaty for the 
benefit of the United States, which it 
intended the United States shall have 
and enjoy, are those defined in * * * 


1s 


| 306, 307 


the Government., | 


| penalty 


por- | 
| laws or 


| States 


| spect of, 
| quired before August 1, 1914, or which, 
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part X * * *, The United States in 


Constitution) to be the supreme law of 4 availing itself of the rights and advan- 


tages stipulated in the provisions of that 
Tyeaty will do so in the manner consistent 
with the rights accorded to Germany un- 


der such provisions. 


Minimurn of One Year 
Provided for Nationals 

Article II, subsection 3, provides that 
the period of time, to which reference is 
made in Article 440 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, shall run, with respect to any 
act or election on the part of the United 
States, from the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty—that is to 
say, November 11, 1921, when the Treaty 


| of Berlin took effect. 


By reference to Part X of the Treaty 
of Versailles, it appears that Articles 
and 308 of Section VII, en- 


titled “Industrial Property,” deal with 


| patent rights. 
whether the matter covered by the treaty | Pee & 


Article 306 provides that the Interna- 
tional Convention of Paris of March 20, 
1883, regarding patents, shall be rees- 
tablished ox restored as from the com- 


| ing into force of the present Treaty; and 


that rights which except for the war 
would have been acquired during the war 
in consequence of an application made 


| for the protection of industrial property, 
; shall 


be recognized and established in 
favor of those persons who would have 


| been entitled thereto, from the coming 


into force of the treaty. af 
Article 307 provides that a minimum 
of one year after the coming into force 
of the present’Treaty shall be accorded 
to the nationals of th eHigh Contracting 
Parties, without extension fees or other 
in order to \enable such 
sons to accomplish any act, fulfill and for- 
mality, pay any fees and generally satis- 
fy any e obligations prescribed by the 
regulations of the respective 
relating to the obtaining, pre- 
serving or opposing rights to, or in re- 
industrial property either ac- 


except fox the war, mikht have been ac- 
quired since that date as a result of an 
application made before the war or dur- 
ing its continuance, but nothing in this 
Article shall give any right to reopen 
interference proceedings in the Unitedy 
States of America where a final hearg 
has taken place. ‘ 

Article 308, the provision of chief im- 
portance in the present situation, pro- 
vides in part: 

“The rights of priority, provided by 
Article 4 of the International Conven- 
tio for ‘the Protection of Industrial 
Property of Paris, of March 20, 1883, re- 
vised at Washington in 1911, or by any 
other Convention of Statute, for the fil- 
ing or registration of applications for 
patents or models of utility, and for the 
registration of trade marks, designs and 
models which had not expired on August 
1, 1914, and those which have arisen 
during the war, or would have arisen but 
for the war, shall be extended by each 
of the High Contracting Parties in favor 
of all nationals of the other High Con- 
tracting Parties for a period of six 
months after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty.” 


Rights of Priority 
Provided in Treaty 

The rights of priorty provided by Ar- 
tice 4 of- the International Convention 
of Paris, are also defined by R. S. See- 
tion 4887. It declares that no person 
otherwise entitled thereto shall be de- 
barred from receiving a patent for an in- 
vention by reason of its having been 
first patented in a foreign country, un- 
less the application for the foreign pat- 
ent was filed more than 12 months prior 
to the filing of the application in this 
country. The rights of priority which 
arose ‘during the war, or which would 
have arisen but for the ‘war, as Is the 
case With the Stroffregen invention ™m 
issue, Were thus extended by the Treaty 
of Berlin, if it be self-executing, In fa- 
vor of all nationals of Germany an the 
United States for a period of six m iths 
after November 11, 1921. 

The authorities do not uniformly hold 
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that a treaty which purports to modify 
the patent laws of the United States 
needs an act of Congress to effectuate 
it. A study of these which support the 
theory demonstrates quite clearly that 
it originated in ah opinion of Attor- 
ney General Miller of April 5, 1889, 19 
Opinions Attorney General, 273. Indeed, 
it is fair to say that in all of the cases 
brought to the attention of the court, 
which follow the Opinion, it has been 
apparently accepted without an independ- 
ent examination of the authorities. It 
followed the ratification in 1887 by the 
United States Senate of the Interna- 
tional Convention of 1883, The Attor- 
ney General was asked to decide whether 
a Swiss citizen was entitled to the ben- 
efits of R. S. Section 4902, relating to 
the right to file caveats, preliminary to 
applications for patents, to the same ex- 
tent as a citizen of the United States, by 
reason of the provisions of the second 
article of the Convention of 1883. That 
article provides: 

The subjects or citizens of each of 
the contracting States shall enjoy, in all 
the other States of the Union, so far as 
concerns patents for inventions, trade 
or commercial marks, and the commer- 
cial mame, the advantages that the re- 
spective laws thereof at present accord, 
or shall afterward accord, to subjects or 
citizens. In consequence they shall have 
the same protection as these latter, and 
the same legal recourse against all in- 
fringements of their rights, under re- 


serve of complying with the formalities | 


and conditions imposed upon subjects or 
citizens by the domestic legislation of 
each State.” 


Reviews Opinion 
Of Attorney General 

The Attorney General declared that it 
was not necessary to the decision of the 
question to determine whether all the 
provisions of treaties, whose execution 
requires the exercise of powers sub- 
mitted to Congress, must be so submit- 
ted before they become law to the courts 
and executive department. He said: 


“The treaty under consideration is a | 


reciprocal one; each party to it covenants 
to grant in the future to the subjects 
and citizens of the other parties cer- 


tain special rights in consideration of the | 


granting of like special rights to its sub- 
jects or citizens. It is a contract opera- 
tive in the future in fra-territorially. It 
is therefore not self-executing, but re- 
quires legislation to render it effective 
for the modification of exjsting laws.” 


SB in the above quotation from Foster 
v. Neilson, supra, that when either of the 
contracting nations engages to perform 
a particular act, the treaty addresses 
itself to the political, not the judicial, de- 
partment, and the legislature must exe- 
cute the contract before it can become a 
rule for the court. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall had under consideration in that case 
the terms of the treaty between the 
United States and Spain of February 
2, 1819, for the cession of certain ter- 
ritory, which provided that all “grants 
of land made before January 24, 1818, 
by Spain in the territory ceded, shall 
be ratified and confirmed to the persons 
in posession of the land.” 

The question was whether those words 
acted directly on the grants so as to give 


validity to those not otherwise valid, or | 
whether they pledged the faith of the | 


United States to pass acts to ratify and 
confirm them. The court said: 


“The article under consideration does | 
not declare that all the grants made 


* on 


* shall be valid * * *. It does 
not say that those grants are hereby 


confirmed. Had such been its language, 


it would have acted directly on the sub- 
ject, and would have repealed those acts 
of Congress which were repugnant to 
it;. but its language is, that those grants 


shall be ratified amd confirmed to the | 


persons in possession, etc. * * * This 


seers to be the language of contract; 
and if it is, the ratification and con- 
firmation which are promised must be 
the act of the legislature. Until such 
act shall be passed, the court is_-not at 
liberty to disregard the existing laws on 
the subject.” 

However, when the same treaty was be- 
fore the Supreme Court in United States 
vy. PMheman, 7 Peters, 50, it was dis- 
covered that in the Spanish version, the 
clause provided that the grants “shall 
remain ratified and confirmed to the per- 
son in posession of them.” The court 
said: “Although the words ‘shall be rati- 
fied and confirmed’ in the English ver- 
sion are properly the words of contract, 
stipulating for some future legislative 
act, they are not necessarily so. They 
may import that they shall be ratified 
and confirmed, by force of the instru- 
ment itself. When we observe that in the 
counterpart of the same Treaty, executed 
at the same time by the said parties, 
they are used in this sense, we think the 
construction proper, if not unavoidable.” 
The court therefore held that the Treaty 
was self-executing. 


W ords of Futurity 
Are Not Conclusive 

It therefore becomes quite clear that 
the mere Use of words of futurity in a 
treaty granting reciprocal rights does 
not necessarily indicate an executory as 
distinguished from a self-executing con- 
tract. The following cases are to the 


same effect: U: S. v. Wiggins, 14 Peters, ! 


334; Rutherford wv. Greene’s Heirs, 2 
Wheat. 196; Chirac v. Chirac, 2 Wheaton, 
259,270; The Peggy, 1 Granch, 1038, 107; 
Whitman Vv. Oxford National Bank, 176 
U. S. 559; Jones v. Meehan, 175 U. S. 
1. 20; Chew Heong v. U.S. 112 U. S. 536. 
The recent decision in Asakura v. Se- 
attle, 265 U. S. 332, considered the treaty 
betwen the United 
ri] 5, 1911. It 
ix provision: 
““The citizens ox 


contains the follow- 


subjects of each of 


The opinion is based upon the rule set | 


States and Japan of | 


the High Contracting Parties shall have 
liberty to enter, travel and reside in the 
territories of the other to carry on trade, 
wholesale and retail, t. own or lease and 
occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses and shops, to employ agents of 
their choice, to lease land for residen- 
tial and commercial purposes, and gen- 
erally to do anything incident to o: neces- 
sary for trade upon the same terms as 
native citizens or subjects submitting 
themselves to the laws and regulations 
there established ... The citizens or 
subjects of each ... shall receive, in the 
territories of the other, the most con- 
stant protection and security for their 
persons and property.” 


Immediate Effect 
Found to Be Intent 

Holding that the Treaty rendered void 
an ordinance of a city in the State of 
Washington confining a certain business 
to citizens of the United States, the 
court said: 

“The rule of equality established by it 
cannot be rendered nugatory in any part 
of the United States by municipal or- 
dinances or State laws. It stands on 
the same footing of supremacy as do the 
provisions of the Constitution and laws 
| 0” the United States. It operates of it- 
; self without the aid of any legislation, 
State or national, and it will be applied 
and given authoritative effect. by the 
courts.” 

_ In view of these authorities, it is dif- 
ficult to conclude that the language of 
the International Convention of 1883, de- 
| claring that subject of each of the con- 
| tracting States shall enjoy in all the 
other States the advantages that the re- 
spective laws thereof afford to subjects 
or citizens, should import a promise to 
be effectuated by subsequent legislation 
rather than a grant of privileges im- 
mediately operative. Nevertheless, the 
opinion of the Attorney General is the 
basis of the decisions of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in 
Rousseau v. Brown, 21 App. D. C. 73, 
upon which in turn the Court of Appeals 
in the pending case chiefly relies. It is 
likewise the authority for the decisions 
in Butterworth v. Boral, 97 O. G. 1596; 

Electric Accumulator Co. v. Julien Elec- 
| trie Co., C. D. 1897; 437; Ex Parte 
Zwack, 76 O. G. 1855. 

On the other hand, the opinion of the 
Attorney General has not always met 
with the approval of the courts. It has 
been rejected by deciisons of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the First and Third 
Circuits, in United Shoe Machinery Co. 
| vy, Duplessis Shoe Machinery Co., 155 
Fed. 842, 
tion Co. v. Myers, 172 Fed. 869. 
| These cases, as did Rousseau -v. Brown, 
supra, had to do with the construction 
of the Treaty of Brussels of December 
14, 1900, by which the Convention of 
1883 was modified. The question in- 
volved was whether a United States pat- 
ent, based upon a foreign patent, ex- 
pired simultaneously therewith, in ac- 
| cordance with the provisions of R. S. 
4887, as it existed before it was amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1897, or whether 
the United States patent lasted for the 
statutory period of 17 years by reason 
of Article 4 bis of the Brussels Treaty, 
which provided that a patent applied for 
in one of the contracting states shall be 
independent of a patent obtained for the 
same invention in another state. 


Contends Convention 
| Was Not Effectual ° 


The contention was made that the 
convention of 1900 was not effectual un- 
til enacted into a statute by Congress, 
but Judge Putnam, speaking for the 
i Cireuit Court of Appeals of the First 
Circuit in United Shoe Machinery Co. v. 
Duplessis Shoe Machinery Co., said: 

‘ “An examination of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on this topic will 
show there is no practical distinction 
whatever as between a statute and a 
treaty with regard to its becoming pres- 
ently effective, without awaiting fur- 
ther legislation. A statute may be so 
framed as to make it apparent that it 
| does not become practically effective un- 
til something further is done, either by 
Congress itself or by some officer or 
Commissioner instructed with certain 
powers with reference thereto. The 
same may be said with regard to a 
treaty. Both statutes and treaties be- 
| come presently effective when their pur- 
| poses are expressed as presently effec- 
tive; and on its face, Article 4 bis of 
the convention in question is so ex- 





pressed.”’ 

A similar decision was made by Judge 
Archbald in Hennebique Construction 
Company v. Myers, supra, expressly 


overruling the opinion of the Attorney 
General. Judge Archbald’s opinion was 
concurred in by Judge Gray who based 
his decision on another ground but said 
(pages 873-4) that he agreed with the 
| views expressed in the concurring opin- 
ion by Judge Archbald. 

The weight of authority in the inter- 
mediate courts of appeal therefore fa- 
vors the proposition that international 
' conventions, relating to patents, are self 
executing, even though they operate in 
effect to real prior acts of Congress. 
: However, subsequent to the cases dis- 
| cussed, the Suvreme Court decided 
Cameron Septic Tank v. Knoxville, 237 
U. S. 39, which is also cited by the Com- 
| missioner of Patents and is relied on by 
the Court of Appeals in the case at bar. 
| It reviews in part the events leading up 
| to the execution of the Treaty of Brus- 
sels; and it may be useful in determin- 
‘ing the bearing of the case upon the 
present controversy to supplement the 
story in some particulars. The opinion 
| of the Attorney General of 1889 was fol- 
lowed by the Patent Office of the United 
| States as a matter of course. On March 
1897, there was passed an Act of 
Congress (28 Stat. 692), effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1893, which revised and amended 


9 
vy 





and in Hennebique Construc- | 
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the patent laws. R. S. section 4887 was 
amended so as to provide that no person 
should be debarred from receiving a pat- 
ent for an invention by reason of its 
having been first obtained in a foreign 
country unless the application for the 
foreign patent was filed more than seven 
months prior to the filing of the applica- 
tion in this country. : Formerly the sec- 
tion had declared that every such pat- 
ent should be limited so as to expire at 
the same time with the foreign patent 
upon which it is based. 


First Session of Convention 
Held at Brussels in 1897 

In December, 1897, the first session of 
the Second International Convention was 
held at Brussels to consider certain pro- 
posals of the International Bureau 
created by the convention of 1883 and 
amongst others, the provisions of Ar- 
The 
convention adjourned for another ses- 


ticle 4 bis hereinbefore discussed. 


sion, and did not convene again until 
1900. On June 4, 1898, an Act of Con- 
gress was passed (30 Stat. 431, whereby 
three Commissioners were appointed to 
revise the statutes relating to patents 
and trade marks. The Commissioners 
were directed to revise the laws in force 
so far as the same should relate to mat- 
ters contained in or affected by the In- 
ternational Convention of Paris of 1883 
and the convention at Brussels of 1897. 
Their report was made on November 27, 
1900 (see Senate Document No. 3 and 
No. 20, Second Session, 56th Congress, 
1900-1). It referred to the opinion of 
Attorney General Miller and said: 
“While this opinion has no other effect 
than the creation of a rule of depart- 
mental practice and is not binding upon 


| the courts, it is our opinion that such 


legislation should be adopted as shall 
definitely and positively provide for 
carrying into effect the requirements of 
the convention.” A further amendment 
of R. S. section 4887 was recommended 
to bring the seven months’ period pro- 
vided by the section into harmony with 
the convention of Brussels. 


Third Session at Brussels 
Held on December 11, 1900 


The adjourned session of the Inter- 
national Convention was held at Brus- 
sels on December 11, 1900. It finished 
the work previously begun. Article 4 
of the convention provided that the pe- 
riod of priority of six months fixed by 
the convention of 1883 should be in- 
creased to 12. 

The Charge d’Affaires of Switzerland, 
on behalf of the International Bureau, 
wrote to the Secretary of State on Oc- 
tober 29, 1902, complaining that numer- 
ous inquiries had been received con- 


| cerning the position of the United States 


in regard to the convention of 1883, and 


| the additional act of Brussels in 1900. 


He said that although the United States 
had ratified the first convention in 1887, 
Congress had never brought into the 
Federal law the changes required to 
make it consonant with the convention. 
He cited the opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Miller of 1889, that the convention 
of 1883 could not be enforced in the 
United States except so far as it ac- 
corded with the law of the country. He 
called particular attention to the amend- 
ment of Article 4, extending to one year 
the priority period of six months, and 
noted that this provision was in direct 
conflict with R. S. section 4887. The 
bureau, he said, was placed in an awk- 
ward situation, not being able to say 
that the United States would not enforce 
the additional act, but on the other hand 
it was without information that the bill 
recommended by the Commissioners had 
been passed by Congress. On December 
29, 1902, the Secretary of State replied 
that on December 19, the Commissioner 
of Patents had prepared a bill to make 
the treaty effective and that a copy of 
the bill had been sent to the Senate and 


House Committees on Patents. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1903, these committees sub- 
mitted a report to their respective 


houses stating that the purpose of the 
bill was to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of the additional act of Brussels. 
Attention was called to the seven 
months’ period provided by R. S. section 
4887, and the extension of this period 
to 12 months by the treaty. It was said 
to be necessary that action be taken by 
Congress to amend R. §S. section 4887. 
The report also showed the list of coun- 
tries which had adopted legislation giv- 
ing full force and effect to the provi- 
sions of the treaty, either by general or 
specific act. Subsequently, Congress 
passed the Act of March 8, 1913 (32 
Stat. 1225), entitled “An act to effec- 
tuate the provisions of the additional act 
of the international convention for the 
protection of industrial property.” The 
proposed amendment of section 4887 
was thereby enacted. 


Previous Case Involved 
Almost Similar Question 


The decision in Cameron Septic Tank 
v. Knoxville, supra, was rendered Jan- 
uary 20, 1913. It involved substantially 
the same question in regard to the 
Treaty of Brussels as was considered in 
United Shoe Co. v. DupleSsis Shoe Ma- 
ehinery Co. and Hennibique Construc- 
tion Co. v. Myers, supra. Two proposi- 
tions were involved (1) whether the 
treaty applied to the patent in suit, 
which had issued before the treaty was 
adopted and (2) whether the treaty was 
self executing. If the patentee failed 
to sustain either proposition, it was nec- 
essary to declare the patent in suit in- 
valid. The court first discussed the his- 
tory of the convention of Brussels, and 
reached the conclusion that the treaty 
was not intended by the parties to have 
a retroactive effect, and therefore did 
not apply to United States patents is- 
sued before its adoption. Then, refer- 
ring to the Act of Congress of March 3, 
1903, the court said: “The act of 1903 
was then enacted, and if there could be 
any doubt that it expressed the sense of 
Congress and those concerned with the 
treaty that it required legislation to be- 
come effective, such doubt would be en- 
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Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI ure printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-lndex and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Conditional Sales: Title—A conditional sale contract, suffici- 

ent under the law of the State where made, without recording, passes no 
title to the purchaser and is good as against the rights of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy under Section 47(a)(2), Bankruptcy Act, because the bankrupt, having 
no title, can pass none to the trustee.—In re Abell, John Deere Plow Co. v. 
Hamilton, Trustee (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


1486, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Torts: Exercise of Government and Corpo- 
~~ rate Powers.—A city may not be made to respond in damages for injuries 
caused by any acts of its officers or employes in the discharge of purely gov- 
ernmental functions as an agency of the State but is responsible for negligence, 
or breach of duty, occurring in the exercise of its corporate and ministerial 
functions, performed for the benefit, or convenience, of its own people and not 


as a duty to the public at large.—City of Galveston. v. Rowan et al. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1486, Col. 1 (Volume II). 





Vy UNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Torts: Exercise of Governmental and Cor- 
2 porate Powers.—Where a municipality under its charter rights to provide 
for and regulate the lighting of its streets had the implied power to operate 
an electric plant, with a system of poles and wires, or to operate the trans- 
mission system with power secured by purchase, held: In doing so, it was not 
exercising a governmental function, and was responsible to its employes en- 
gaged in that particular branch of service for damages caused by negligence or 
breach of duty.—City of Galveston v. Rowan et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
5th Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1486, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Witness Not Skilled: Testimony As to Mechanical Sketch.—Testi- 
mony of an unskilled witness as to the nature of a mechanical sketch, given 
three and a half years after it was exhibited to him, can hardly be accepted as 
certain proof of its contents.—Willoughby et al. v. Rogers (District Court, Dis- 
trict of Maryland, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1488, 


Col. 1 (Volume IT). 





PATENTS: Reduction of Practice: Not Effected By 

ter what difficulty there might be in securing use of a submarine boat, an 
invention in radio conductor for such boats is not reduced to practice by in- 
stallation on a simulated submarine consisting of pipe buried in the ground, 
because in the state of the art no one would know whether it would operate 
until tried under service conditions——Willoughby et al. v. 
Court, District of Maryland, 1927)—Yearly Index Page 1488, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 
PATENTS: Reduction of Practice: 


ume II). 
ATENTS: Priority: 


Supmarine Invention Must Be Tried Un- 

der Water.—An invention in radio conductor for submarine boats is not 
reduced to practice by experiments made on a submarine moored to the dock 
upon the surface of water, because a claim specifying a submarine is directed 
to an invention to be used under water, that being the problem to be solved, 
and thus involving exposure to salt water.—Willoughby et al v. Rogers (Dis- 
trict Court, District of Maryland, 1927).— Yearly Index Page 1488, Col. 1 (Vol- 


Weight due to Interference Decisions.—Rulings 


Mock Structure.—No mat- 


Rogers (District 


in 


Patent Office interference proceedings should be accepted as controlling on 
questions of fact unless the contrary is established by thoroughly convincing 
testimony, but when the decisions of Patent Office tribunals and Court of Ap- 
peals of District of Columbia are not in accord, and the case is exhaustively re- 
tried in an equity suit, a conclusion contrary to that of earlier tribunals may 
be inevitable—Willoughby et al. v. Rogers (District Court, District of Mary- 
land, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1488, Col. 1 (Volume II). 

ATENTS: Treaty with Germany Self-Executing.—The treaty of Berlin, de- 
claring peace between United States and Germany, in extending time for 
filing of patent applications was self-executing, without the need for enacting 
legislation, and an application filed within the period specified by the treaty is 
entitled to the benefit of the treaty—Cameron Septic Tank Co. v. Knoxville dis- 


tinguished. 


General Electric Company and Ernest Stoffregen v. Robertson. 


(District Court, District of Maryland, 1927).—Yearly Indev Page 1488, Col. 5 


(Volume II). 


ATENTS: Disclosure: 


Drawing Oniy: 


Prior Art as Good as Patent.— 


Claim to incandesment lamp with wire and filament of approximately same 
section area, when this feature is not mentioned in applicant’s description and 
is shown in prior patent as well as in applicant’s drawing, must be refused. 
Patent 1635320 to Heany (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index 


Page 1486, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


Invention: 


ATENTS: 


Lead-in Wires for Incandescent Lamps.—Claims for 


electric lamp with lead glass stem and with lead-in wires containing lead 
jo not present anything patentable over earlier art, but a claim spifying a 
particular percentage of alloy of copper and lead is allowable. Patent 1635320 
to Heany (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office). Yearly Index Page 1486, Col. 4 


(Volume IT). 


tirely removed by the legislative sanction 
of other States” which had adopted gen- 





aera 


eral or specific legislation carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Treaty of 
Brussels. Finally the court said: “The 
appellant therefore is brought to this 
If the treaty be construed 


Use. 


alternative. 
as we think it must be construec 
it has no application to the Cameron 
patent. : 

“If it be self-executing, as it 
ss that it was 


is cer- 


tainly the sense of Congres 
not and seems also to be the sense of 
some of the other contracting nations, 
and as the act of 1905 did not make 
effective Article 4 bis, the provisions of 
Section 4887 apply to the Cameron 
patent and caused it to expire with the 
British patent for the same invention. 


Effect of Treaties 


Explained by Court 

Tt is contended that this is an express 
decision that the Treaty of Brussels was 
not self-executing, and that therefore 
the vrovision as to patents in the Treaty 
of Berlin must be given like effect. But 
the Supreme Court was careful not to 
sav that the Treaty of Brussels was not 
self-executing. On the contrary, it ex- 
plained that it was immaterial whether 
the treaty was self-executing or not. It 
decided that if the treaty were self-exe- 
cuting, it was of no avail because it did 
not ‘apply to the patent in suit; and if it 
were not self-executing, the patent must 
likewise fail because it was not saved 
bv the act of 1903. The court, however, 
did clearly state that both Congress and 
some of the contracting states were of 
the opinion that legislation was neces- 
sary to effectuate the terms of the treaty. 
There was no discussion of the forms of 
government of foreign countries who 
were parties to the treaty so as to show 
whether in any of them legislation is 
necessary in any event to give effect to 
a treaty or whether, as in the United 
States, a treaty may be carried into 
effect of its own weight as the supreme 
law of the land. The United States, 
however, strongly urges that the course 
of dealing with the Treaty of Brussels 
and with other treaties which may be 
mentioned, indicates a general opinion 
in this country that a treaty affecting 
patents is not intended to go into effect 
until ratified by Congress. The Treaty 
of Berlin, it is said, must be assumed to 
have been passed with this rule in mind. 

To be continued in the issue of 
July 2G. 








NIOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, | 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392: 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
| 


Patent Suits Filed 


beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
EK. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1412318, I. E. Stamets, Combination desk 
pad, filed June 27, 1922, D. C., S. D. Calif 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E G-7, I. E. Samets 
(R. Dale Co.) v. G. H. Deaton et al. Dis. 
missed without prejudice, Feb. 12, 1927. 

1414020, A. C. Hough, Shade appliance, 
filed Oct. 22, 1926, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil. 
waukee), Doc. 1967, Hough Shade Corp. ¥ 
the Aeoroshade Co. Consent decree for 
plaintiff, June 22, 1927. ”* 

1432280, F. H. Doub, Method of making 
hats, filed June 25. 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. 
Doc. E 42-124, C. Hirsch (W. Friedman), v 
J. F. Conway. Doce. E 42-125, C. Hirsch (W. 
Friedman) v. N. Y. Merchandise Go., Inc. 

1432873, O. Kroehle, Signal lens, filed 
June 15, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (FE. Div.), 
The Protext Signal Co. v. The Guide Motor 
Lamp Co. 

143616, C. H. Kenrick, All wood steering 
wheels, filed Nov. 24, 1926, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio (E. Div.), Doe. 2060, The Lobdell 
Emery Mfg. Co. v. The Allerding Products 
Co. Interlocutory @ecree holding pgtent 
vaild and infringed as to claims 7, 9, 14 
injunction granted 
1927). 

1439063, Bugbee & Gordon, Lens grinding 
machine, filed July 19, 1923, D. C., W. D. N. 
Y., Doe. 469-C, American Optical Co. et al. 
v. Standard Optical Co. Stipulation and 
order of dismissal, June 25, 1927. 

1439406, H. E. Elrod, Sewage disposal 
plant and system, filed April 18, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. L-100-J, H. 
E. Elrod v. City of Panama. 

1454565, A. C. Sanford, Combined desk 
and seat. appeal filed June 9, 1927, 7th Cir., 
Doe. 3925, A. C. Sanford v. American Seat- 
ing Co. 

1483381, J. S. Reynolds, Single and 
double tandem disk harrow, filed Mar. 13, 
1927, D. C., S. D. Calif.’ (Los Angeles), 
Doc, I-96-B, J. S. Reynold: v. H. F. Towner. 
Dismissed without prejudice, Oct. 25, 1926. 

1492571, W. L. Marden, Meter, filed May 
25, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 3137, Nep- 
tune Meter Co. v. Phoenix Meter Co. 
1513637, M. Schwartz, Bushing, filed April 
3, 1925, D. C.. N. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. 
625, American Flange & Mfg. Co. et al. 
American Steel Package Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice (notice dated June 24, 
1927). 


(notice date June 18. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
| books in foreign languages, official documents and 
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Amherst college. The Amherst memo- 
rial volume, a record of the contribu- 
tion made by Ambherst college and 
Amherst men in the world war, 1914- 
18, edited by Claude M. Fuess, 243 p. 








Amherst, Mass., The College, 1926, 
27-13604 
Butler, Clementina. ... Ownership; God 


is the owner, I am His steward. 112 
p. N. Y., Revell, 1927. 
Byzantine empire. Laws, statutes, etc. A 
manual of later Roman law, the Ecloga 


the Ecloga of Leo III and Constantine 
V of Isauria, and on the Procheiros 
nomos of Basil I, of Macedonia includ- 
ing the Rhodian maritime law edited 
in 1166 A. D., rendered into English 
by Edwin Hanson Freshfield, M. A. 
231 p. Cambridge, University press, 
1927. 27-13610 
Byzantine empire. Laws, statutes, etc. A 
manual of Roman law, the Ecloga, 
published by the emperors Leo III and 


nople A. D. 726, rendered into English 
by Edwin Hanson Freshfield, 
151 p. Cambridge University press, 
1926. 27-13611 
Clarke, James Everitt. What is a Chris- 
tian? 123 p. N. Y., Chicago, Revell, 
1927. 27-13582 
Green, John Calvin. . . Latin. (Oxford 
review series.) 120 p. N. Y., Oxford 
book co., 1927. 27-13516 
| Hoyt, Wilbur Franklin. Science and life; 
| a philosophy of science. 59 p., illus. 
| Peru, Neb., 1927. 27-13583 
Jamieson, Thomas. Nature’s serious tale 
as revealed by science, instinct and 
common sense; some recent discoveries. 


M. A. 


press, 1926. 27-13991 

| Kraetzer, Albert. The building of a 
planet, together with the building and 
operation of our solar system. 354 p., 
illus. Memphis, Tenn., Davis printing 
co., 1927. 

Mossman, Harland Winfield. . The 

| rabbit placenta and the problem of 

| placental transmission. (Thesis (Ph. 

| D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1924.) 





p. 433-497, illus. Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Wistar institute press, 1926. 
27-13890 


| National council for prevention of war, 
| Washington, D. C. Organizations in 
| the United States that promote better 
| international understanding and world 
| peace. 58 p. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional council for prevention of war, 
1927. 27-13930 
Newsome, Philip Thompson. ...A 
study of the influence of the electrodes 
of the formation of ozone at low pres- 
sures in the electrical discharge. p. 
2035-2045. Easton, Pa., 1926. 27-13887 
Nichols, James Thomas. The new South 
and old Mexico, with a chapter on 


Mexico—country of contrasts, by John | 


F. Case. 128 p., illus. Des Moines, 
Ia., Nichols book and travel co., 1927. 
27-13917 

Orndorff, William Ridgely. Pyrogal- 
lolsulfonepthalein, sulfonegallein, 2, 
8, 4-trihydroxy-benzoyl-benzene-ortho- 


and some of their derivatives, by . 
and Nathaniel Fuchs. 
Easton, Pa., 1926. 27-13884 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. 
Board of Christian education. Manual 
of the Presbyterian program for young 
people. Building with Christ, prepared 
by Young. people’s work of the Board 
of Christian education, working co- 
operatively with the Young peopie’s 
department, Board of foreign missions, 
and the Department of young peupie’s 
work, Board of nationai (Revised edi- 
tion. 150 p.  Phila., Presbyterian 
board of Christian education, 1927. 
27-13586 
Robinson, B. G. Principles of fur farm- 
ing: how to successfully raise fur- 
bearing animals for commercial pur- 
poses, by Robinson, Healey, Stahl and 
Bunt. 154 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., 
The Outdoor enterprise publishing co., 
1926. 27-13932 
Ross, Ernest ‘Carson. The development 
of the English sea novel from Defoe 
to Conrad. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1924) 112 numbered 
leaves. Ann Arbor, Mich., Mimeo- 
graphed and printed by Edwards 
brothers, 1926, 27-13908 
Scott, Irl Therpe. Some. protein analo- 
gies of the mycelium of Fusarium lyco- 
persici. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Misscuri) 44 p. Columbia, Mo., 
1926. 27-13886 
Simpson, Charles Torrey. Ornamental 
gardening in Florida, treatise on 
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the native and exotic decorative plants 
adapted to Florida and their cultiva- 
tion, with suggestions for the orna- 
mentation of our homes and grounds. 
243 p. illus. Little River, Fla., The 
, author, 1927. 27-139385 
Smith, Alexander. A complete histor- 
of the lives and robberies of the most 
notorious highwaymen, footpads, shop-, 
lifts, and cheats of both sexes, where- 
in their most secret and barbarous 
murders, unparalleled robberies, noto- 
rious thefts, and unheard-of cheats are 
set in a true light and exposed to pub- 
lic view, for the common benefit of 
mankind, edited by Arthur L. Hay- 
ward. 607 p. (“This edition .. . is 
reprinted from the 5th edition, pub- 
lished . . . in 1719.) London, Rout- 
ledge, 1926. 27-13632 
Smith, Herbert Booth. Beyond the sun- 
set, forecasts of the future life. 189 p. 
N. Y., Revell, 1927. 27-13839 
Stewart, George. Ask me a Bible ques- 





tion. 137 p. N. Y., Century, 1927. 
27-13842 
Stewart, Harold Wilson. A study of 


some of the factors affecting the sup- 

ply of moisture to crops in sandy 

soils. p. 197-223. Baltimore, 1926. 
27-13898 


Thurston, Mabel Nelson. The adventure 


of prayer. 149 p. N. Y., Revell, 1927. 
27-13838 

| Tosterud, Martin O. A study of 
the fluorides and double fluorides of 
aluminum. 5 p. Easton, Pa., 1926. 
27-13882 

Townsend, Myron Thomas. The break- 


ing-up of hibernation in the codling 
moth larva. (Digest of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1925.) Co- 
lumbus, O., 1926. 27-13901 
Tufford, Henry Horace. The silver fox 
as a leader of furs. p., illus. Des 
Moines, Iowa, Tuplin-Dalton silver fox 
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co., 1927. 27-13931 
Verkuyl, Gerrit. Qualifying men for 
church work. 204 p. N. Y., Revell, 
1927. 27-13841 


Victoria and Albert museum, South Ken- 
sington. Salting collection. eee 
guide to the Salting collection. 63 p., 
illus. (Victoria and Albert museum. 
Publication no. 67. Third edition.) 
London, Pub. under the authority of 
the Board of education, 1926. 

27-6933 

Warren, Clarence Henry. Wild goose 
chase, being the journal of an intimate 
adventure into the New world. 25t p. 
London, Faber & Gwyer, 1927. 

27-13918 

Waterman, Mrs. Sarah Taintor (Bulke- 


| ley). Letters from Sarah Bulkeley 
| Waterman. Ship Highflyer, 1854-5. 
| 34 p. Hartford, Conn., Case, 1926. 


27-6047 

Warne, Francis Wesley, bp., 1854—The 
story of Lizzie L. Johnson, 20 years 
a shut-in. « 122 p., ties. Ne Fy 
The Abingdon press, 1927. 297-14023 
Wayne Co., Mich. Board of county audi- 
tors. Manual, County of Wayne, Mich- 
igan, 1926. Prepared under direction 
of the Board of county auditors. 300 p. 
illus. Detroit, Mich., 1926. 27-6321 
Welch, Mildred. Through the eye-gate 
into the City of Mansoul; a primer on 
the principles and the production of 
religious drama. 141 p., illus. Louis- 
ville, Ky., Department of Christian 
education of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States, 1927. 27-13840 
Wilgus, Alva Curtis. An outline of His- 
panic American history. 77 p. Phila- 
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Williams, Norman Powell. The ideas of 
the fall and of original sin, a historical 
and critical study; being eight lectures 
delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1924, on the founda- 
tion of the Rev. John Bampton, canon 
of Salisbury. (Bampton lectures 
1924). 571 p. London, Longmans, 
1927. 27-13944 
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Prayer in Affliction. By ... Pastor of 
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Printed by John Allen, for Nicholas 
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Cornhill, 1717. faesim. 40 p. (Amer- 
icana series; photostate reproductions 
by the Massachusetts historical society, 


no. 172.) Boston, 1926. 27-6580 
Wishart, John Elliott. The fact of 
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Shipping Trathe 
Gains in Ports of 
Northern Europe|| 


Conditions of Trip Home on 
Board “Republic” Are De- 
scribed by Commis- 


sioner Teller. 


{Continued from ‘Page 1.] 
and 5.650.000 tons handled at Rotterdam 
during the same four months of 1926. 

Rotterdam shows the greatest advance, 
its tonnage having increased about 
per cent; Hamburg, 15 per cent, and a 
werp, 11 per cent. 

I sailed Cobh (Queenstown) on 
the S. S. ° June 14 at 4 p. m. 
The tender 
of passengers both in the cabin 


from 
Republic” 
from Queenstown had a large 
number 
and tourist class, and, in addition, had a 
Buick deck, 
down to the pier, holsted aboard and was 
the 


sedan on which was driven 


transferred and 
*tween decks of the Republic” 
showing the facility with which automo- 


similarly put in 


—thus 





bile traffic can be handled even when the 
vessel is not a dock. 

Captain Beebe was in command of the | 
“Republic.” he having ‘been advanced 
from first officer owing to the absence 
of Captain Randall. I found him a very 
splendid gentleman who was continually 
putting forth his efforts to make things 
comfortable for the passengers, his staff 
doing likewise. 


berthed at 


Republic Slow Vessel. 


is a fine vessel, com- 

every way and, while quite 

among the traveling public, 

would certainly be a real winner if she 

were only about two knets faster, thus 

enabling her to cut about a day from the | 
schedule, which is a little too slow in 

comparison with the other steamers. | 
The service and food were excellent in 

every way and could not be improved 

upon, 


Like 
fitted 
and 


The “Republic” 
fortable in 
a favorite 


she well 

reconditioned 
perfectly ever 
which runs 
some of our 


“Leviathan,” 

out when she 
has been kept up 
since. The item of repairs, 
irfto such large sums on 
passenger boats, in her almost 
negligle by way of comparison, showing 
the wisdom of what might seem a large 
expenditure of money in the recondition- 
ing in the first place, but which results 
in a tremendous saving when carried 
over a period of years. 


the was 


was 


case is 


I went the vessl throughout the 
passenger, crew and culinary depart- 
ments accompanied by the Captain and 
four fof his officers, and the following 
day went entirely through the engine 
room from the shaft alley up, escorted 
by the Chief Engineer. Her hull must 
originally have been a very good one, 
as it seems practically in as good con- 
dition to when the boat was 
launched, thanks to continuous first class 
up-keep. 

One Day 


over 


day as 


Ahead 


Notwithstanding two days of very 
heavy weather after leaving Queenstown 
and days when her runs were consider- 
ably cut down due to the strong winds 
and head sea, also heavy just prior 
to our arrival, the “Republic” reached 
Boston one day ahead of time—one day 
maintaining a speed of over 1512 knots, 
something rather unusual for this vessel. 

Thanks to the activity ef our direct 
and agents in the various countries 
abroad and also on landing at Boston, 
I was passed through all the customs 
with practically no examination of my 
effects from the time I started until I 
returned, 

I feel 


out 


of Time. 


fogs 


ors 


that every effort was made by 
representatives abroad to do every- 
thing possible in furnishing me with all 
the information at their command and in 
every way cooperating with the local 
port authorities to secure the informa- 
tion which they thought I should have 
and which would be of value to me as 
a representative of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

I have brought back with 
and plans of all the harbors 
and as some of 
scale I would be 


me maps 
I visited 
them are on a large 
pleased to go over 
them with any of the Commissioners | 
desiring information. They wilf always | 
be available to any one desiring to make 
use of them in the future. 


Improv. ement Prizes 
Awarded Navy Ships 


Prizes of $20 per man will be awarded 
members of the engineering crew of the 
0. 8 8. Navy transport, 
because the crew has been awarded the 
enginecring trophy for the greatest im- 
provement in the transport class, the De- 


partment of the Navy has just an- 
nounced, 


“Kanawha,” 


The “Oklahoma” won the, greatest im- 
provement prize in engineering in the 
battleship class, entitling certain mem- 
bers of her engineering force to $5 per 
man. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: . 

The U. S. 8. “Oklahoma” 
“greatest improvement prize” in. engi- 
neering for the year July 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927, and attained 98 per cent 
of merit of trophy winner. This prize 
entitles certain member's of the engineer- 
ing force to prize money amounting to 
$5 per man, and the red “E.” The “Okla- 
homa” was commanded during the vear 
by Captains W. McDowell and T, A. 


has won the 


engineering officer. 


| the gunboat class, 


| by Comdr. 


$15 per 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


. 
Aeronautics | 
Assistant Secretary of Navy states 
flying boats sHould be developed for 
commercial aviation to stimulate com- 
petition. 
F Page 1, Col. 4 
Naval aviator loses control of plane 
at altitude of 47,000 feet, breaking 
French record for high flying, but 
makes safe landing. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
South Africa plans to inaugurate air 
mail service. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


. 
Agriculture 
Senator Walsh reports deference 
shown American group at Geneva eco- 
nomics conference, and that problems 
of European farmers were found simi- 
lar to many in United States. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Record hay crop in prospect for 1927- 
28 season and farmers are cautioned to 
make sure of market before baling low 
qualities. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Average net return of farmers for 
1926 is lower than in 1925 and 1924, 
according to reports from 13,475 farm- 
ors interviewed: 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture describes 
exhibit to be sent to International 
Poultry Show at Ottawa. 
Page -1, Col. 6 
Japanese wheat production expected 
to show decrease this season over past 
two years. 
Col. 3 
butter 


Page 5, 

Daily vegetable, fruit, meat, 
and cheese market analyses. 

Page 5 

Eastern manufacturers 

creased tariff on cherries. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Improved methods advised for dairies 

to keep milk clean. 


oppose m- 


Page 5, Col. 2 
"Production of barley and oats in Po- 
land reported slightly less than in 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Wheat acreage is reduced in Argen- 
tine, 
Page 5, Col. 
. ve 
Banking-Finance 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway asks for authority to pledge 
mortgage bonds as collateral for notes. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Department of Commerce advised of 
decline in silver stocks in China. 
Page 9, Col. 
Silver imports by India shown to be 
increased. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Consolidated statement of Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Transactions in office of Comptroller 
f the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Consolidated statement of condition 
of joint stock land banks as of June 50. 
Page 7, Col. 
statement of Fed- 
with table. 
Page 7, 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 


Weekly condition 
eral Reserve Banks, 
Col. 2 


Page 7 
Production of gold declines in Brazil. 
Page 7, Col. 7 

“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
~ Page 11, Col. 6 


Chemicals 


Zine compounds reported to 
been rendered harmless for 
metics, 


; shown American group at Geneva eco- 


have 
use in cos- 


2 Page 1, Col. 5 
Claims 


Senator Edwards predicts legislation 
providing for settlement of 
American citizens against 
and vice versa, and for the 
property involved. 


claims of 
Germany, 
return of 


Page 3, Col. | 


Kearney. Commander C, 


“Decatur” Wins Award. 

The U. S. S. “Decatur” has been 
awarded the engineering trophy for the 
destroyer class, which entitles the men 
of the engineering force to $15 per man 
and the white ‘E.” The “Decatur” was 
commanded by Lieut. Comdr. J. B. Olden- 
dorf and Lieut. Comdr. W. E. Cheadle. 


Lieut. J. Y. Dannenberg was engineer 


| officer. 


U. S. S. “Billingsley” awarded 
the “greatest improvement prize” for the 
destroyer class, $5 per man for the engi- 
neering force and the red “E.” Lieut. 
Comdr. G. Hulings, commanding, and 
Licut. E. D. Walbridge. engineer officer. 
Prize for Gunboat. 

S. S. “Eagle No. 35,” com- 
manded by Lieut. Comdr, A. N. Offley; 
Ensign W. B. Bailey, engineer officer, 
was awarded the engineering trophy for 
whitd “E,” and prize 
money of $15 per man. 

The U. S. S. "Kanawha,” commanded 
G. A. Alexander; Lieut. W. C. 
Theimer, engineer officer, awarded the 
engineering trophy for the transport 
class, “greatest improvement prize,” 
white “E,” and prize money of $20 per 
man, 

U.S. S. “Whipporwill,” commanded by 
Lieut. W. J. Poland, and Machinist C. C. 
McDow, engineer officer, awarded the 
engineering trophy for minesweeper 
class, the white “E,” and prize money of 
man, 


Was 


The U. 


| and cheese market analyses. 


Foreign Affairs 


H. Davis is | T imit Noted on Mail 


Country 


ages for 
ic 643 
Second Assistant Postmasier General, W. 
Irving Giover, 
memorandum to postmasters. 
ment with Great Britain to increase the 
weight limit to 22 
‘ the Irish Free 
| neunced, 


ment follows: 


postmaster at 
being received at his office a large num- 
ber of parcel-post packages addressed | —- 
for delivery in the Irish Free State which 
exceed 11 pounds in weight, postmasters 
will give as much publicity as possible 
without expense to the Department to the 
fact that while effective July 1, 1927 
weight 
exchanged with Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland was increased to 22 
the said increase does not apply to par- 


> ecient tones 


American citizens 
and vice 


property 


Germany, 
the return of 


against 
and for 
involved. 


versa, 

Depariment of Commerce reports in- 
crease in exports of bituminious coal | 
and trade in anthracite and crude pe- 
troleum at about same level as a yeat 
ago. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that average Mexican labor immigrant 
spends practically all he makes for liy- 
Page 9, Col. 5 | ing expenses. 
Freight rates on anthracite coal from 
Pennsylvania to Boston found to be un- 
duly prejudicial. 


Page 2, Col. 2 

France ratifies commercial agreement 
with Hungary. 
Col. 5 Page 9, Col. 4 
State gets list of 
League of Nations. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 6, 
Y 1 Department of 
“a < y 1 ( 
Commerce-Trade  vecaltee Mtn oath 
Export trade of Korea favorable in | 
second quarter of 1927 Nee s 
Forestry 
Rangers, in Yellowstone Park sup- 
plied witn niodern fire-fighting equip- 
ment light enough tu be carried by man 
ur moLloreycle. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


Cor porations 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., rules that 
under Illinois law conditional sales con- 
tract held by vendor is good as against 
claims of trustee in bankruptcy to 
goods sold conditionally to bankrupt. 
(John Deere Plow Conipany vy. Verne 
Hamilton.) 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Forest Service says simple, inexpen- 

sive practices in logging in Northwest 
| would maintain timber supply. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
compiled describing 94 va- 
forest trees found in Illinois. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Manual 
rieties of 
Page &, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals holds original 
petition must be followed in review, and 
rules on question of raising new issue. 
(Automatic Sprinkler Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Representative Garrett predicts tax 
reduction will follow lines of Garner 
bill introduced in last session of Con- 


gress. 


’ . 
Furniture 
Rules for furniture industry adopted 
to avoid trade confusion. 
Page 1, Col. 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of 
counting Office. 


the General Ac- 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals rules on al- 
leged deficiencies claimed by drug cor- 
poration. (Kanawha Drug Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
District Court, Pa., holds income to 
State employe is tax-exempt only if 
payment comes from State. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Cotton 


Service charge rates on 
through Virginia are suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 4, Col. 2 

. s . _ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall de- 
scribes the coordinating functions of 


the General Staff of the Army. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Hi ghivays 


two bridge projects. 


cotton 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Home Economics 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that average Mexican labor immigrant 
spends practically all he makes for liv- 
ing expenses, 


Daily 


Court Decisions 
Law 


See Special Inder 
on Page #i 
See Special Inder and Digest of Tas 


Decisions on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court appraises duties on 
machine parts, valentines and electrical 
transformers. 


Digest 


and Page 2, Col. 2 


° . 
Immigration 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that average Mexican labor immigrant 
spends practically all he makes for liv- 
ing expenses. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Insular Affairs 


Contracts awarded to supply 22 cars 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Electrical Industry 


District Court, Md., in denying mo- 
tion to dismiss complaint in patent suit 
involying rights to German invention 
for device for electric arc welding, finds 
delayed filing of application allowable 
under terms of Treaty of Berlin. (Gen- | 
eral Electric Company and Ernest Stof- | 
fregen v. Thomas FE. Robertson). 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Patent claims rejected for improved 
electric light chains. (John A. Heany.) 


Page &, Col. 4 
Foodstuff s 
Daily 


bor defense. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that average Mexican labor immigrant 
spends practically all he makes for liv- 
ing expenses. 


Milling 


oe se Tlie production expected 
» show decrease this season over past 
nie years, 


Page 2, Col. 2 


fruit. vegetable, meat, butter Page 5, Col. 3 


Wheat reduced in Argen- 


tine. 


acreage is 
Page 5 
Page 5, Col. 2 

Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 

Mines and Minerals 
Nitrate production and consumption 
reviewed for first half of 1927, show- 


ing increasing world demand being met 
y synthetic product. 


Economic Committee of League of 
Nations limits scope of deliberations on 
tariff reform to study of possible reduc- 
tions, of systems in vogue and of uni- | 
fied nomenclature. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Walsh reports deference | by 


Senator 


Page 9, Col, 1 


. . 7 _Y s 
Municipal Gov't 
Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., decides 
Page 1, Col. 2 , municipality is responsible to employes 
Secretary of the Navy says if United | for injuries due to its negligence or 
States is to have navy it must build | breach of duty. (City of Galveston vy. 
one and declares construction program | Mrs, Rosa L, Rowan et al.) 
necessary to attain parity with Great Page 8, Col. 1 


Britain. National Defense 


Secretary of the Navy says if United 
| States is to have navy it must build 


nomics conference, and that problems 
of European farmers were found simi- 
lar to many in United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Senator Edwards predicts legislation 
providing for settlement of claims of 


Raised 


For Portugal and Spain 


Forecasts of grain production in Spain 
and Portugal, just the De- 


{Grain Estimates 


To Irish Free State | 


Not With 
Britain in Agreement 
On Parcel Post. 


‘eceived by 
Included reeeivec } 


national Institute of Agriculture at 


that virtually all 
of last Wheat 
Portugal is expected to 
than in 1926. 


statement by 


Rome, indicate crops 


will exceed those year. 


The weight limit on pareel-post pack- 
in the Irish Free State 
the | 


F production in 
delivery be 34 per cent larger 
The full 


Department 


pounds and not 22 pounds, 


text of a the 
follows: 
has just announced in a 


The agree- | grain crops and potatoes in Spain show 
increases over the first of June estimates 
pounds did not include | in all , 
State, Mr. Glover an- The wheat and oats crops, which weee 
ia ; 48 previously reported below the fairly good 
Chat became effective July 1. crops of 1926, are now estimated to be 
he full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- | Jarger, tye and potatoes, which were 
reported in June as above last year’s 
moderate to good crops are still 
larger. The barley 
low the good 1926 estimate. 


cases, 


In connection with report made by the | now 


New York that there is 


cel-post packages addressed for deliv- 
ery in the Irish Free State. 

Northern Ireland includes the counties 
of Antrim, Armagh, Derry (London- 
derry), Down, Fermanagh, and Tyrone. 

The counties comprising the Irish Free 
State are 
1926, Postal 
Free State,” 


. the 


limit for parcel-post packages 


pounds, Guide, in the item 


War Department approves plans for | 


for electric railway serving Manila har- 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| 


| bor 


partment of Agriculture from the Inter- | 


The second forecasts of production of | 


cstimate is still be- | 


shown on page 291 of the July, | 


“Irish | 


; omy 


> —__—_—___—__--+ 


one and declares construction program 
necessary to attain parity with Great | 
Britain. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 
full text of decision | 
Md., adjudging John 
Percival D. Lowell 
on submarine radio, 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Naval aviator loses control of plane 
at altitude of 47,000 feet, 
French record for high 
makes safe landing. 


Continuation of 
by District Court, 
A, Willoughby and 
entitled to patent 


breaking 
flying, but 


Page 3, Col. 6 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall de- 

the coordinating functions of 
General Staff of the Army. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

War Department to make study of 

sunnels just discovered under Civil War 
sattlefield near Petersburg, Va. 

Page 1, Col. 
Contracts awarded to-supply 22 cars 
for electric railway serving Manila har- 
defense. 


Maj. 
scribes 
the 


Page 9, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Col. ¢ 

of the 


Page 4, 
Orders issued to the personnel 
Navy Department. 
4, Col. ¢ 
Improvement and engineering prizes 
awarded to naval ships and crews. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Oil 


Department of Commerce reports in- 
crease in exports of bituminous coal 
and trade in anthracite and crude pe- 
troleum at about same leevl as a year 
ago. 


Page 


Page 9, Col. 5 
) theore 
Packers 
Daily meat 
price analyses. 


and livestock market 
Page 5 
Cattle prices reported lower. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


| Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various 


courts. 
Col. 5 
Digest 


Page 11, 
See Spe cial Index and Law 


ov Page 11. 
Postal Service 
Day old chicks 


mails for losses by 
nary average. 


insured in 
above ordi- 


may be 
death 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Approval given leases for eight post- 
offices, 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Prepaid transit charges required on 
parcels to Paraguay. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Public Health Service declared to 
offer unusual opportunities for nurses 
lesiring permanent employment. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


General Land Office extends time for 
land payments on Flathead Reserva- 
tion, Montana. 


Radio 


Continuation of full text of decision 
by District Court, Md., adjudging John 
A. Willoughby and Percival D. Lowell 
entitled to patent on submarine radio. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Radio situation in South and Middle 

West zones reported improved. 


Page 
Railroads 


Rejection is made of Lackawanna 
Railroad plan for distribution of sur- 
plus assets, ruling holding that assump- 
tion of liabilities of subsidiary compa- 
nies is not in public interest and creat- 
ing an unnecessary interest burden on 
parent company. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


1, Col. 1 


Page 6, Col. 1 
statistics of revenue and ex- 
penses of Erie, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and Chicago & Erit Rail- 
roads, 

Page 6, Col 1. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad given 


June 


Effect of Corn Borer 
On Farming Studied 


Adjustments in farm organization and 
operation made necessary by the Euro- 
pean corn borer in northern Ohio are 
being studied by the Division of Farm 
Management and Costs, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in cooperation with 
the Department of Rural Economics of 
Ohio University. Jesse W. Tapp, agri- 
cultural economist, is now in Ohio in 
connection with the work, it was an- 
nounced in connection with a statement 
by the Department of Agriculture on the 
undertaking, 

The full text of the 

The Division of 
and Costs is 
partment 
University 
farm 


statement follows: 
Farm Management 
cooperating with the De- 
of Rural Economics of 
in a study of adjustments in 
organization and operation made 
necessary by the European corn borer in 
northern Ohio. 

A field study 
obtain 


is being made so as to 
information on the relative econ- 
and practicability of various con- 
ivol measures and especially as to how 
they are adapted to farms of different 
sizes and types. Information heretofore 
assembled in connection with cooperative 
studies made by the Division and the 
Ohio Experiment Station will be utilized 
in this study. 

The immediate and long-time 
and price outlook for the 


market 
various crops 


e 


to assume 


| construction 


Ohio | 
* 


permissioa to intervene in application 

of Southern Railway to lay more track- 
age in Jefferson County, Alabama. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Order vacated directing railways in 

flood area to route traffic by most direct 

routes routing. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

suspended on sash and 

from Wisconsin mill points 

to central territory. 


regardless of shippers’ 


Schedules 
door rates 
Page 6, Col. 4 

Freight rates on anthracite coal from 
Pennsylvania to Boston found to be un- 


duly pyejudicial. 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Complaint dismissed against rates on 

canned goods from Illinois Freight As- 
sociation. 

Col. 4 

Mary- 

pur- 


Page 6, 

Final vaiue fixed on Western 

land Railroad for rate-making 
poses. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Long Island Railroad given right to 

assume $3,765,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Pacific Company authorized 

liability for $5,786,000 of 

equipment-trust certificates. 


Southern 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Proposed increase in rate on. steel 


barrels suspended, 


Col. 4 
cotton 


Page 6, 
rates on 
through Virginia are suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
approves plan for 
Minnesota river. 

Page 9, Col. 4 
rate decisions. 

Page 


Service charge 


War Department 
railroad bridge over 


Summary of 
6, Col. 7 
Shipping 
ro 
Revision of international code of flag 
signals used by ships at sea to be con- 


sidered at International Radio-Tele- 
graph Convention. 


Page 1, Col. ¢ 
Commissioner re- 
traffic expanding in 
northern Europe. 

Page 
Dalhart, 
to have sca trials. 

Page 


Shipping Board 
ports shipping 
ports of 
1, Col. 4 
Motorship City of recently 
dieselized, 


Ye 
Silk 

Spanish government promotes revival 
of silk culture in Spain. 


7 ° 
Tariff 

Economie Committee of League of 
Nations limits scope of deliberations on 
tariff reform to study of possible reduc- 
tions, of systems in vogue and of uni- 
fied nomenclature. 


3, Col. 6 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Eastern manufacturers oppose in- 
creased tariff on cherries. . 

Page 9, 


Col. 
Taxati 
fLaxatton 
Representative Garrett 
reduction will follow 


bill introduced in last 
gress. 


predicts tax 
lines of Garner 
session of Con- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
See Special ludes and Digest of Tux 


Decisions on (Page 8. 
Textiles 


India’s textile committee recommends 
use of more American and African cot- 
ton in cloth manufacture. 

Zs Page 3, Col. 7 

Canada considering increased tariff 
m textiles. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 
Rules for furniture industry adopted 
to avoid trade’ confusion. 
Page t, Col. 5 


Veterans 


Chicago firm awarded 
program at 


Veterans, 


contract for 
Walter Reed 


Hospital Washington, 


DS. 


: : 
Wool 
Daily*wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


for 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Italy Reduces Train Fares 
To Plane Races 


at Venice 


Reduced fares to and from Venice for 
the Schneider Cup aviation contests have 
been granted by the Italian State Rail- 
ways, according to advices received by 
the Department of State and made pub- 
lic July The full text of the 
; Department’s statement follows: 

The Department of State has been in- 
the Italian 


July 25. 


| formed by Government, 
through the Italian Wash- 
| ington, that the Italian State Railways 
will grant a 30 per cent discount on rail- 
| road fares to and from Venice on the 
| occasion of the International Aviation 
| Competition for the Schneider Cup which 
| will take place in Venice during next 
September, 


Embassy in 





| a eee eet ee 


and live stock produced in the area will 
be used, in part, as a basis for determin- 
ing what adjustments in crop and live- 
stock production are likely to prove 
profitable. The effect of the corn borer 
and the necessary control methods upon 
farm costs and upon incomes will be 
studied on farms of different types and 
sizes. 

I iv Phis being coordinated with 
other research work being und hen by 
| the different Depariment 
through the corn borer 
| committee 


work*is 


bureaus of the 


Department’s 





| tively 





| spell the difference between “ 


| continuous crops 


Reforestation 
Is Found Cheap 


For Northwes 


7 ‘ . e “ee 
Forest Service Declares Sim: 
ple Practices in Logging 
Will Maintain Tree 
Supply. 


Relorestation of timber 


{ 
\ 


lands in west-] 


} ern Oregon and Washington is a rela- 


simple and inexpensive process, 
the Forest Service of the Department of, 
Agriculture has concluded as a result of! 
a study of logging conditions in that dis- 
trict, a report on which has just been} 
issued as the second of a series on prac- 
tices to perpetuate forest growth. 

The California pine region was studied 
in the first of the series of reports, which 
are expected to number 11. 


Les | 
| structive logging methods and adequate 


protection of cut-over lands against fire 
were recommended for that district. The 
full text of a statement just issued by 


the Department of Agriculture on condi- 


tions in the Douglas fir region of the 
Northwest follows: 

Two hundred thousand acres of Doug- 
las fir forest in the Noxthwest are logged 
annually, and most of this acreage is not 
suited to agricultural development but 


will fill its highest use in growing trees. 
Much Land Left Barren. 

Much of this land is left barren of all 
useful growth, but the findings of a 
study just completed by the Forest Serv- 
ice that a few simple measures 
taken at the time of logging will usually 
prevent this land idleness. 

The essentials for growing timber 
crops in this locality are embodied in a 
new bulletin, Timber Growing Practice 
in the Douglad Fir Region, by Thornton 
T. Munger, issued as Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 1493-D. It is 
the second of a series of 11 reports that 


| set forth for each of the important for 


regions of the country the logging prac 

tices that will promote reforestation. 
These simple practices are declared to 
timber crop- 
ping” and “timber mining.” 

Methods of harvesting the virgin tim- 
ber in western Oregon and Washington 
that can be made to result in new and 
are relatively simple 
and inexpensive. They consist principally 
in giving nature a chance—by prey 
ing fires during logging, by making 
vision for the natural seed supply, ana, 
by “fire-proofing’” the cut-over lands 
against uncontrolled fires while the new 
crop is becoming established. 

Added Expense Estimated. 

These measures are estimated to cost 
on the average 22 cents for each 1,000 
feet logged, over and above the present 
customary logging charges, where no 
thought is given to the future produc- 
tiveness of the land. It is believed that 
if these measures are taken during 
logging to encourage and protect the 
new timber crop that nature will sow, 


| the Pacific Northwest can have highly 
| productive forests forever. 


Very favorable yields may be expected 
in this highly productive forest region, 
where sawmills already are working in 
timber as young as 40 or 50 years. The 
“excellent” land, for example, will pro- 
duce more than 1,000 board feet per 
acre per year, the “good” land about 
900, and the “fair” land about 600. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
free from the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment ‘of POU, aa Db. G 


! Contract ls Awarded 


For Hospital Work 


Chicago Firm to Handle Cone 
struction Program at 


Walter Reed. 

The Fleisher Engineering & Construec- 
tion Company, of Chicago, on July 25, 
was awarded a contract in the am@®nt of 
| $1,077,605 for general construction work 
at the Walter Reed General Hospital in 
Washington. 

The contract, it was stated at the 
Department of War, is for the construe- 
tion of additions to the main building of 
the “hospital reservation and for general 
construction, heating, lighting, plumbing, 
rubber-flooring, elevator equipment and 
utilities in connection therewith. 

The construction work, it was stated, 
is provided for by Congressional authori- 
ty and in a large measure looks toward 
| the fulfillment of this Congressional 
authority. Plans for the remainder of 
the new construction are now in the 
course of preparation. 

Congress made provisions for the re- 
placement of temporary structures on the 
reservation erected during the war, by 
fireproof buildings, and it was stated at 
the Department that award of the new 





contract is a long step in this direction, 


i 
Postmester Gene ae Names 
Seven Acting Postmasters 


The 
New, 
pointment of < 
lows: 

Dora D. Henderson, 
Carrie J. Johnson, De 
N. Y.; Harlow G. 


Postmaster General, Harry S, 
has just announced orally the ap- 
acting postmasters as fol- 


Lakeville, Ind. 
Kalb Junction, 
VanNamee, Richville, 
N. Y.; Jacob A. Klein, Parkin, Ark. 
Bruce EF. Squire. Glen Ellyn, Ill; Clare 
ence P. Varian, Searsd: N. Ya and 

G. Dressler, Falls hia Pa i 





